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It was near fix when Roſa paſſed through a Wilden, 
| neſs of ſweets to Delworth Houſe,. where; the only. 
= domeſtic ſtirring was the dairy-maid, who, [rejoicing . 
at her return, haſtened to tell how the family were 
alarmed at her abſence, how the ſervants had been. 
ſent different ways in ſearch after her, and hay . 
they all were ſhe was not found. F 


Roſa thanked the girl for her olicitude, 1 "ec." h 
immediately to her chamber, when it ſtruck her, ſor 


the firſt time, that it would be indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to adduce ſome motives for abſenting herſelf during a 
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whole night, not only to the principals, but even to 


the domeſtics of the family where ſhe reſided. 

To reveal the name and family of the unfortunate 
miſtreſs at Denningcourt Caſtle, was what ſhe reſolved 
not to do; yet how to avoid it, without leaving a 


ſtigma on hgr own character, was a point that em- 


barraſſed «her. She remembeted the late- diſeovered 


traits in the character of Lady Gauntlet, which proved 


her not the all- perfect creature ſhe once eſteemed her; 
but while ſhe had the honour to reſide under the Earl” 8 
roof, no doubt the Counteſs would expect the eluci- 


dation of ſo extraordinary a ſtep, nor would Mrs. 


Woudbe feel leſs anxious that a young perſon under 
her protection, ſhould clear * imputation on her 


L ' 


character. 
The more ſhe reflected, the 1 more difficult el 


ber ſituation; but ſhe at length reſolved to reveal 


the circumſtances in confidence to Lady Gauntlet, 
whoſe wifdom and policy the had fo often admired, 


andi be guided by her in reſpect to the explanations 


proper to be given to the family. 
Having thus ſettled this embarraffing point, her 


next confideration was, that it would be little leſs in- 


delicate to have any connexions at the caſtle, than to 


- repeat her viſits there; and therefore the ſooner ſhe - 


made up her packet for John, the ſooner he would ſet 


off to Scotland, and the ſooner alſo would all often- 


dbl en at t Lord Denningcourt's Gen 


* 
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| Colonel Buhanun's letters were 4 treafure that 
always made part of her baggage; and' her min 
being too much agitated for fleep,” the 'arrangel the 
packets before her, according to their ſeveral dates; 
and having ſpread 'a napkin on the carpet to receive 
thoſe not relevant to the point the Had at heart, we 
ſelected thoſe that were, and inclofing them "with a 
letter from herſelf to Doctor Cameron in one envelope; | 
was on the point of ſealing it, when, recollecking ont 
particular letter of the Colonel's, in which his fairkful' 
ſervant was more warmly mentioned thaw in thoſe the 
had ſelected, which were not among the reſt, the re- 
moved ſome elothes to ſearch for it, with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that a fmall box, committed to her eſpecial 


care by Mrs, Woudbe, dropped down ; the loch hurſt. 1 5 


* 
* 


and a number of papers falling out, they mixed 4 2 . 
miſcuouſly with the Colonel's letters. 
A more vexatious accident could not ha ppen to one 
who, of all the deſcendapts of Eve, had the leaſt Al 
poſition to pry into other people's affais. 
But as regret for the accident would not eplace. 
the papers in the box, her firſt thought was to lock, 


her chamber-door, acquaint Mrs. Woudbe with what bp 


had happened, and requeſt her to divide the papers 
herſelf ; but, like many others of the firſt thoughts of. 
ſages under twenty, that would not do; for, in that 85 
caſe, all the directions of her own letters would be 
ſeen, and muſt lead to explanations as unpleaſant to. 
Lady Gauntlet as diſagreeable to herſelf, ince the 

| 3 could 


| heroine were perfectly known to her. 


175 caſe, her bed was not likely to be diſcarded for the 
"Þ fineſt morning that ever ſhone out of the heavens ; 4 
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could not allow the having been known by two names, 
without aſſigning a motive, which would directly 
contradict the good report given of her by that lady 
when ſhe declared the family and connexion of our 


Beſides, Mrs; Woudbe was ſtill either in the 0 


of Morpheus, or ſhe was calling down the vengeance 
of the gods on her cruel natural brother; in either 


2 and waiting for her riſing would retard the packet for 
John, and delay his journey to the North. Well 
then, on ſecond thoughts, which moſt people think 
bedſt, why ſhould ſhe heſitate about dividing the pa- 
pers herſelf? ſure her diſcretion, and more, her ho- 
nour, would ftand the teſt of her own ſecret tribunal ; 
and well might Nees doubt, who doubted them- 
ſelves. | 
Behold her then, on her knees, dividing and ſub- 
dividing. The covers were all addreſſed to her, and 
the hand-writing that of the dear natural brother : one 
packet only lay among the reſt, about which ſhe was 
doubtful, as it was FJncloſed. in an | envelope, without 
ſealwr addreſs. 
| Roſa had employed ſome of her leiſure hours, ſince 
ſhe had been at Delworth, in copying ſome ſonnets 
from the Welch bards, a collection ſhe had never ſeen 
before; and as it was an expenſive one, thought it 
| likely the might never meet it again: theſe ſbe had 
F | Vogt folded 
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folded up in a blank thanks and put Vegas, among 
her papers. 1 

Now, whether the cover ſhe held in wah hand was 
that, or whether it was part of Mrs. Woudbe's pre- 


cious depoſit, could only be proved by opening; it 


was not the ſonnets—that was clear at the- firſt glance ; 


but a combination of letters, more muſical than all 
Handel's compoſition, arreſted woes W 9 
A | 4 
| 8 Your faithful POPs IT: | 
„ iy, MONTREVILLE,” 
She ſunk on the. ground, turned firkt red, then pale, 
and indeed experienced the ſeveral ſenſations inſepa- 
rable from the divine paſſion, when n the heart — 
diſpoſed 


40 To uf lr 16 rei tient ve. 
able emotion; 


from which the recovered, as is uſual in fuch caſes, 


on a ſudden recollection, which had neither rhyme | 
nor reaſon in it. 

The little portmanteau, SE had been the com- 
panion of her humble travels, lay conveniently enough 
in Mrs. Woudbe's travelling trunk —in it ſhe had 


packed her papers and other petites affaires, together 
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with the box entruſted. to her care. Now, as the 


5 faithful and adoring Montreville could not be 
addreſſed to any creature but herſelf, it was clear as 
the ſun, which at that moment, three quarters paſt 
E gilded the hemiſphere, that the Pontefract 
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bee art had a been pans ya on to o lide this . 
cClous letter into the little portmanteau, Which 
moſt ſcrupulous delicacy. did not forbid her now to 

0 read. 
W ith $a e . checks, and beat. 
ing heart, then, the read _ a 
| 11 My dareft woman, bold 1 hawerer. 
al not vaſtly, polite, ſhe thought {66 how could you fo. 
 eruelly diſappoint me — well, that was better.. To 
be iure, my dareft, pretty crater, — Heavens ! could 


chat be Montreville? and to Roſa? ſure he muſt have 


been delirious “ you muſt know, nothing it ſo dare 10 
mie as your dare ſelſ. L kept my eye on Madam Devil- 
dom—what's her cramp name's door. —“ What ſtuff 
is here! cried Roſa, turning the paper again to look 
at the ſignature. Jes, it is Montreville—* H. 

Montreville. The man muſt have been deranged | wa 
She, however, proceeded, till the Paper Topped, from 


her nerveleſs fingers. | 
While, therefore, the room turns —_— ON Reb; 
while, even when ſcorched by the ſun, the world is to 


her one black curtain, and while ſhe ſtaggers to the 
window for air, the reader is e with the whole | 


of the extraordinary letter, ®. 
m « My DAREST WOMAN, | 
0 Huw could you. fo. cruelly diſappoint * | 


Aue, my dare pretty crater, you muft know, nathing i 16 
8 | f < 1 
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| fo dare to me as your dare ſelf.” I kept my ce un M, %,. 
Henna ! as you are, you never camed at all, b f 
-ny pretty correſpondent. Devil take me, my u, 
if T was not in ſuch a hurrecon of a furyy thats Ibo I 
near beating up your quarters to brake every bone in 
ur ugly huſband's ſkin; and, to be ſhure, if love for 
vou, my dare women, had not come in in abe nici I dare 5 
ſay my paſſion would have told him all, and mare ud 
for if a man loves a dare woman 10 death, he is ſed lis 
4 dag; — ud how, 0 dare craler, can you. think e 
Greas blood boiling over. in my veins, can ſioop to recetus 
obligations from any dare hand but. your owns : f at. 
think lo deceive me, faith, my dare woman, you" reckon 
wrong or I ſhall hate you; and when a man hates. 
dare woman after ue has made hum happy, fh fm wel 
can, my charming woman, let us. be. fatthfubcend 
lowing, and not do things by depuly Hy way u. 
1 jaw Miſs Welfingham go to Crox; but though the cauſe 
Hangs fill for want of ca/hy I ſcorn to take the baubles 
Jrom any but yourſelf; and I advertiſe you, b have _ 
changed my lodging; but you may urite uo the old hinge, 
Ihe affair comes on directiy- mailing wanting ks * 
1 woman lo be true to her faithful and adoring . 
1. | <6 8. MONT vu. 
45 
| 7 OM. dove on 
wo nothing to what you will treat all the world with when 
723 You(are'a Counter: and may the next thing. 1 put in my 
ö 6 4 mou 
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F 
mouth be poiſon, if I, when I am Earl of Gauntlet, don: 
give your huſband the go-by, and let him prove humſelf a 
cuckold, which” ts a genteeler thing than a- dirty com- 
moner har any right to expe, b tn u- Ne 
ber next wes. we 


_ 

"Fi hind eder e to be told wich what alternate 
burſts of anguiſh and indignation Roſa read the! let- 
ters of the faithful, adoring Montreville, it is an 
unreaſonable expectation; for no language is equal to 
the taſk; True, it had not come to her hands by the 
direct and fair means that would juſtify the ſentiments 
it inſpired, to thoſe who had in their own hearts the 
beſt reaſon for douhting the veracity of others; but 
Roſa was not now to learn that criminality is attached 
to the motive, not the event of our actions; nor that 
equity weighs the former, while , and t 
are guided by the latter. | 

* Self-acquitted then, nothing could divert her We 
and aſtoniſhment from the myſtery, wickedneſs, and 
cunning of the letter, which proved that Montreville, 
/ preſumptive heir to the Earldom of Gauntlet, and 
Mrs. Woudbe's pretended natural brother, was one 
and the ſame perſon, and a confederate in a ſcene of 


_ + Iniquify two evident for candour's ſelf to doubt. 


The juſt indignation Roſa conceived, on finding 
the had been the convenience of a licentious com- 


— was followed bye deteſtation of Mrs. Woudbe, 
vhs, and 


proud THE" BEGOAR- Il. 
and compaſſion for her huſband; ſuch atrocious | 
wickedneſs, ſuch ingratitude, never, never, Roſa wW as 


ſure, could have been before committed by a matron, 
a mother (almoſt a grandmother} ;-one to whom fo 


| many looked up, but on whom all, who inem her, 
muſt look down. Nothing, indeed, leſs than the 


evidence of her ſenſes, having been annocently em- 


ployed in the horrid buſineſs, having ſeen him watch 


her to La Croix's, and ſuppoſing he wonld n! be 


an Earl, could convince her << ſuch things are. 


But Roſa had not lived with ladies of Utopia 1 in 


the year 1797; and therefore, warm with reſentment 
for the degrading inſult offered. her character by the 


impoſition, with the letter in her hand,  ſcalding tears 
on her cheek, and her face and neck burning with 
heat, ſhe appeared, unannounced, before Lady Gaunt- 


let in her dreſſing- room. 

Her Ladyſhip, it has been e obſervedy loſt no 
time in any of her arrangements: ſhe was now up, 
and had not only made inquiry after Roſa, but knew 


where ſhe paſſed the night; — not that ſhe was an ab- 


folute witch; for the good creature, whoſe character 


ſuffered by waiting on poor Kattie, having eng been | 
an uſeful domeſtic of Lady Gauntlet's, continued to pax 

her court, by bringing or ſending to Delworth, anec- 

dotes as they occurred at Denningcourt Caſtle; among 


theſe, that the moſt welcome, was the certainty that 
the poor miſtreſs was a falling favourite. 


- 


— 
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The Counteſs's paſſion was, as the philoſopher ſaid 
al the paſſions of young men, ** Not truly in her heart, 
but in her eyes, and always inflamed after every in- 
terview. She had, for the firſt time ſince her arrival 
at Delworth, met Lord Denningcourt, in her ride, on 
the morning before; and as it was an eſtabliſhed _ 
maxim with her, that nothing inſpires ſo ſtrong an in- 
clination for a new miſtreſs, as being heartily tired of 
an old one; and though ſhe had already more affairs 
on her hands than any woman beſide herſelf could poſ- 
ſibly manage; and though bis Lordſhip neither paid 
nor received any viſits, ſhe ſent him a card, inviting 
him to meet her, on bufineſs, in a pretty temple at 
OE OT Ou adjoining his own 
demeſne., 

Lord urt, though punctual to time * 
place, was qo inſufferably ſtupid, that ber Ladyſhip | 
was quite out of patience, and would have been at a 
loſs for buſineſs to entertain him with, had not her 
kindneſs to Roſa, on his account, occurred. | 

Lord Denningcourt admired Roſa's beauty, but ſhe 
had not intereſted his paſſions; he knew Mrs. Woudbe 
well, and he was intimate with Lord Aaron Horſe- 
magog ; he could therefore readily credit the report 
which, through his valet, reached him of that noble- 
man's adding the companion of Tuch a woman to his 
Hft., He certainly thought our heroine's countenance 
innocent and intereſting ; but as he had thought ſo of 
many other countenances, which he afterwards diſ- 


N 3 covered 


vw 


her, baniſhed ſleep from her eyes; and à note 


, bs 3 ww hk Tr . 
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covered to be riſars, there was nothing extraordinary 


in the affair ; he therefore yawned cold thanks, played - 
with his dogs, complained of time, and ſaunteted off, 
leaving the fair lady ſo mortiſiod, diſappointed, : kd A 


enraged, that, ſtrange to tell, ſhe actually wept. 
But ſuch ſtrangers as tears eee e 


raged on Lady Gauntlet's downy checks ; deſpifing 
Lord Denningcourt, and even herſelf, ſhe returned 
home to ſmile, and be all grace and goodneſs ;—but, 
' ſpite of her entire command of features, the contempt. - 


with which the bewitching Denningeourt had trons 


the handmaid at the caftle, delivered before the. 1 was 


up next morning, was ill calculated to ſmooth her 
| brow when Roſa entered; who, betides the culpable 


appearance which ſtaying out all night gave her 


character, had now, and that unſtfpeted by herſelk, | 
rer ET 3 „ 


At Denningcourt | Miſs Walſingham at Denning- 


court! there then was a ſolution of Lord Denning- 


court's coldneſs, not only to his miſtreſs, for that was 


natural enough, but to her, which wan ee | 
Oh the ſpecious, deceitful thing | +44. d way 


The ä ſpecious deceitful thing*” was now „es 


her, agitated, trembling, and panting for breath; ſhe 


preſented the open letter to the Counteſs, and, over 


come by a variety of ſtruggling paſſions, ſunk on the 
ſofa, without noticing the on een 5 


- -  =6. + ee 
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Nothing m mortal 1 occupied? her but the arch dilembler, 6.) 
Montreville, and the deſpicable Mrs. Woudbe. 
Lady Gauntlet, having read the letter through, with- 
out betraying any of thoſe marks of indignant ſurpriſe 
Roſa expected, coolly demanded how it came. into | 
. hands ? ** You have not, Miſs, I __ faid the, 

«© betrayed any confidence to get it? 
Confidence! repeated Roſa—her face in 4 
glow: e. 
74 Confidence is not leſs _ Miſs, becauſe ſome 
trifling cenſure may. happen to be attached to the * 
ſon who repoſes it. 
© Trifling cenſure ! the words rung tives on Rofa's s 
ear, but did not prevent her exonerating herſelf from 
the implied accuſation. | 
Lady Gauntlet anſwered with ſang froid, that i it was 
mighty well; in the intercourſe of the world, it was 
often neceſſary to be ignorant of what one knew, and 
totally forget. what one remembered there was but 
one thing in the letter ſhe did not comprehend. -. 
One thing and but one thing ! Heaven and earth ! 
was this Lady Gauntlet? was it a wife a mother ? 
was it, indeed, according to her idea of womanhood, 
a woman? 

What i all this about the nn 27 aſked the 
"Counteſs. 

Roſa's anſwer would have been unintelligible to 
any perſon leſs acute and experienced than her beau- 
dtiful N but, as we have ſaid of Lord Den- 

ningcourt, 
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ningcourt, nothing was new to; her under the ſun, 
except the preciſe feelings which at this moment 


wrung her heart wounded pride, and ill requited 


love,“ or ſome ſuch paſſion; and it was with ſecret 
triumph ſhe ſaw the heart of her innocent rival flutter 


through her tucker, with emotions ſomewhat ſimilar; - 


„I told you, aid ſhe, with one of her beſt 


ſmiles, “the young man's character would open as 


you knew him better: —he is really a clever fellow, 
with his pretty creature! Only that poor Woudbe is 


below ridicule, or this would bea companion to the 


jewels of the Portugueſe. Upon my honour, Miſs 
Walſingham, it is paying you a ſorry compliment to 
prefer Woudbe to you; but men are capricious ani- 
mals; I adviſe you, if not too late, to ſhun them. 
| Roſa's fixed eyes were on the nde 1 
ſtarting out of her heddae. 

„This Montreville, continued the Countes, 
« knows what he is about; be has fairly taken 
Woudbe in.—l ſay fairly, becauſe her intrigues have 
been too various to be ſuſpected of ſacrificing intereſt 


to a paſſion ſhe has worn to rags ; but, like her huſ- 


band, ſhe lays out her property to advantage : he muft 


marry her—no man of honour or „ can go 


from ſuch a promiſe. 

Honour and honeſty “' repeated Roſa with con- 
terupt. Fx 
Are they not ſynonymous, Miſs Walſingham? 


3 | 7 | 66 Not | 


n 


- 
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Not exactly, I believe, Madam. un honeft. 
ont certainly be a man of honour ; but every 


man of honour, ſuch, WM nen W 


ſo diſtinguiſhed, is———”” | ROY, 
Not honeſt, perhaps, you think. How accu- 
rately you diſtinguiſh but don't be too ſevere ; you 
are jealous, child—you don't like a rival—few people 
do. What would you ſay, if you were obliged to 
reſign a-title and its appendages—and your friend, if 
vou pleaſe, entertained you with anticjpations of an 
event that would inveſt her with the honours you 
loſt? This I have borne; and how do you think 1 
could bear it? Why by more certain anticipations of 
the downfal of her card-houſes. But really I begin 
to think I ſhall have the honour to congratulate her 
Counteſsſhip after all; the man has ſo committed 
himſel.— 
Roſa's claſped bands, uplifted eyes, and the hor- 
ror and averſion portrayed in every ſpeaking feature; 
interrupted her Ladyſhip. She ſcarce articulated; 
« The confidant! are you then the confidant of ſuch 
a tranſaction ? What myſtery, what ſhocking myſtery, 
what enchantment is this? How can the tongue ex- 
patiate on female honour? How can it profeſs to 
adore virtue, when the heart is fo tainted ?*” 

Lady Gauntlet aroſe. © How dare 

* Spare your 2 , Lady Gauntlet my feat of 
you E with my reſpect. 


Ad 


—_ + X. * 


NUni Ane 


deſcenſion ?*” 

% Yes, Madam, by ki 3 3 
roof of an infamous woman, you have inſulted me; 
and by condeſcending to act a part undey her, you 
have degraded N your ſex, ge * and 
your children. 


 THE' Area GIRL; - (> 


« And is ; this the return for my kindneſs, N con- 


It was now Lady Gauntlet who was | confounded. - 


She had, preſuming on the uniform mildneſs of 


Rofa's character, fancied ſhe could frown' her to an es 


atom; inſtead of which, it was herſelf whe v was 
 awed—it was, however, but for 4 moment, | 


« Keep your temper, Miſs,” ſaid the; 4 


confidant, though not your's, of your leeping lam 


night at Denningeourt Caſtle ; and ſately, if people 
ſhould be ſo malicious as to fix a ſtigma on ſuch a 
Rep, and if regard for the honour of my family ſhould 
oblige me to diſcard a young perſon who ſo offended 


decency, as to make a nocturnal viſit to a nobleman f 
Lord Denningeovrt's character, my ſubſequent know - | 
ledge of the tranſaction would not n 


guilt. 


It it were as eaſy, Madam, for your ah bs 
prove her honour, as it is for me to manifeſt, my in- 
nocence·— 5 | ot) afar v6 

What, then, and a ray of pleaſure darted from 


Lady Gauntlet's eyes, OS det was at * 


ningcourt Caſtle? 
« No, I do not.“ 


© #4 aw 


6 5 | % You 


{4 
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\ = You \ did net lep there? Sons 


«© No, I did not. '% 
Nor ſtay there the night Py: 
29 Yes, I did. | J 


1 Imprudent wwretch! leave my preſence before 1 


ſpurn you hence. 

Roſd did as ſhe was dat Saure rejoicing 
that the diſcovery of Mrs. Woudbe's infamy had 
preceded the unlimited confidence ſhe meant to have 
placed in Lady Gauntlet. Her diſmiſſal from the fa- 


mily was, as ſhe now conlidered it, a thing of courſe; / N 


and though it reduced her to the neceſſity of ſeeking 
another ſituation, ſhe had Mr. Garnet's comfortable 
aſylum: thither the reſolved to go after John was 


diſpatched to Scotland. She immediately cloſed the 


packet for him; but the ſending it off was a matter of 
more difficulty than might be expected, from a houſe 


where there were ſo many domeſtics, by thoſe who do 
not underſtand the magic, that in an inſtant conveys 


the ſentiments which actuate the Lord or Lady, or maſ— 
ter or miſtreſs, of a great family to their ſervants. 
Firft, Mrs. Modely, my Lady's woman, had al- 


ways thought Miſs Walſingham, who, as only hum- 


dle companion, when turned out of one place, could 


not perhaps get another, need not have been ſet above 
her, who would not turn her back on any one, in any 
thing about a Lady; for her part, the thought what it 
would come to; but as Miſs was then ſtuck up at the 


— 
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firſt table, ſhe would not now fit down at the ſecond © 
with a perſon who ſtopped all night with gentlemen. 

My Lord's valet thought her a deviliſh fine creature ; 

but as he ſuppoſed Lady Gauntlet would not approve | 
of it, he would not take any notice of her. On the 
credit of thoſe high perſonages then, there was hot a 
ſervant in the houſe who did not either turn up their 


noſes or laugh out ue” WOO! our Keroine was 57 


their igt. K 

| Roſa ſaw all this, without feeling the ſmalleſt re- 
ſentment; the was conſcious that her conduct did 
ſtand juſtly impeached, and reſolved not to give the 
only explanation that could do away the imputations 


on her character, as that would lead to circumſtantes ; 


which moſt expoſe the child r er Geste 
and, by diſcloſing her name and ſituation, render the 
latent hope the fondly indulged, of bang ber the i 
of her ſeducer, abortive, © * 
The only thing in the Ga be 
hurt her was, the impoſſibility of ſending her packet 
to John through them; but as the out- door domeſtics 


might not yet have adopted the fame conduct, or if 55 


they had, might be eaſier prevailed on to change it os 
certain conditions, ſhe walked” into the garden, and 
eaſily prevailed on an old labourer, who was em- 
ployed to roll the lawn, to by her Ye to ny 
ningeourt Caſtle. by 

Having completed this pe Aer, the re- 
g to her chamber; and, aſter dividing the pre- 
a _ feats 
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ſients of both her patroueſſes from her own clothes, 
and packing the latter in her portmanteau, and the 
other in two parcels, replaced Mrs. Woudbe's letters 
in the box, which, as the lock was broke, the faſtened 
with tape; and having ſealed it, without the ſmalleſt 
inclination to read another line of the faithful and 
adoring Montreville's'' writing, the: carried it to Mrs. 
Woudbe's chamber, or rather her chamber-door; for 
there Mrs. Jup, her woman, ſtood ſentry. Nobody 
could be admitted, ſhe ſaid, as her miſtreſs was quite 


ill with the fright at Miſs Walſingham's ſtaying out 


all night, which, to be ſure, was a little oddiſh, 
though, as Mrs. Madely Sock: no more than might be 
nn n nd 
: Mews: eee 

| though Mrs. Woudbe was certainly ill enough at 
eaſe, ſhe was able to receive and hold a long and in- 
tereſting converſation with her friend Lady Gauntlet, 
who was at that 1 moment e . 
and counſels n 

- Roſa, however, 3 to hiv 4 deiring 
Sas informed when Mrs, an d pr - 
ſee her, 

As any further 4 FRA lan Sande ue as 
little expected as deſired, and as ſne waited to diſmiſs 
berſelf from the place ſhe was ſo ill qualified to fill, 
her thoughts m—_— recurred to the mode. of; re- 


Soba 


. 
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"John had mentioned his doing ſet down from, the 
ſtage at» Denningcourt ; and as it was now probable | 
the muſt be taken up at the ſame place, and that, in- 

ſtead of rolling thither, as ſhe had twice done ſince her 

_ reſidence at Delworth-houſe, in a ſplendid equipgge, 
ſhe mutt be content to be carried there by her n 
ſtraight limbs, ſhe threw u TI 28 to FACE * 1- 
eye the neareſt way. _. _ 4 

Denningcourt was ſituated. = a anal emipences a 

ſew fields diſtant from the new jointuxe - houſe in Den- 
ningcourt park; and as the day was remarkably clear, 
ſhe could diſtinctly ſee the path from Delworth. 
woods, Da pork, nnn 
the village. 33 AR Yrs no 
. She then caſt a tearſul eye on e grandeur 
of the old cafile, where. the guilty, miſerable, Kattie, - 
wept over errors ſhe had not reſolution ta forſake, and 
where every night the was entombed with her dead 
ſon. Sad were the reflections this thought gave miſe; 
to, and uo leſs grievous; than, unavoidable. was the; - | 
ſtern neceſſity of withholding from the forlorn beauty» | 
the comfort and relief of ber ſociety. - The uncon- 
ſcious tear ſtood on her cheek, when Mrs. Jup brought 
o note from Mrs, Woudbe, to decline-ſeeing her _ 
the ſcore of ill health, but to fey re | 
report any meſſage ſhe might chuſe to deliver. 
Roſa choſe to write ;| and Mrs. Jup pot! ur car. 
ried a ſhort note, _ what was almoſt as welcome to: 
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Mrs. Wobabe a as her calle of jewels 6 could have been, ö 


the box of letters. 
The dinner hour having paſſed without a i 


to Roſa, or any notice taken of her billet to Mrs. 


Woudbe, incloſing the balance of the fifty pounds re- 
ceived from her, after deducting what was due ac- 


cording to agreement, every moment's ſtay in a houſe 


where ſhe was ſhunned by the family, and neglected 
by the domeſtics, became more irkſome than the laſt. 
She had now as little confidence in the honour as in 


the humanity of her two patroneſſes: and therefore, as 


the arrangement of her journey from a place to which F 
ſhe was a ſtranger, would, in all probability, depend 
on herſelf, it ſtruck her, as the afternoon was fine, 


that, by walking to Denningeourt, the might learn 


every particular reſpecting the London ſtage, as well 
as reconnoitre the inn, where it was not unlikely the 


would be obliged to wait its paſſing ; accordingly, 


| having dreffed herſelf in the black habit Mrs, Fever- 


mam called old and "ruſty, me len Mrs, Woudbe's 


wh, heaven.” 
- She had ſcarce turned into the e walk, be- 


fore a maid ſervant overtook her with a letter. Our 


folks are all ſo comical, ſaid the girl, “ that none of 


the men would carry your letter up, though it lay on 


the Reward's table all day. Lord! as ſure as death, 
there's Parſon Brudenel and Lady Louiſa! if they 


meet 8 ſhall loſe my place. 


Roſa, 


the family as the maid, turned into one path as ſhe re- 


that moment the Major's red coat, who, like other 


where the might not find relation or friend, her mind 
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Rola, — of: ai ier wtl-annd 


turned to the houſe by the other; and anxious. to | 
avoid notice, walked a ' conſiderable way before ſhe 
obſerved the ſuperſcription. of the letter was in the 
band, of the now deteſtable ““ H. Montre- 
ville. | 1 
All her blood ruſhed to ho face the letter was 
thrown, on the ground, and. trod. on ; then recollect- # 
ing that, as it was addreſſed to her, however odious I 
the contents, whoever picked it up would ſuppoſe it 
belonged to her ; no, ſhe would tear it to atoms. In 


% home-keeping youths, paſſed his hours in 
«© ſhapeleſs idleneſs, appearing through the foliage, 
ſuſpended the fate of the unfortunate letter; ſhe haſtily 
put it in her pocket, and hurried on, till, entering 
Denningcourt park, ſhe ſaw the village before her; 
and reflecting that ſhe was again on the point of be- 
coming an helpleſs, unprotected wanderer, in a world 


became ſo ſadly occupied, that ſhe no longer thought | 
of Mrs. an or her letter. . 0 


- oy * - 4.5 | , ; 
aq ons cn. tapes} oe 


Prion her bens ae who eds 
alile; eee eee 
1 
Tr Was 800 poſſible for any two ladies of the ſame 
rank to differ more than her, whoſe roof our heroine 
Was preparing to abandon, and her, by whoſe charm- 
ing reſidence the path led to Denningcourt village. 
Inborn greatneſs might, indeed, be expected, in a 
ſuperior degree, to preſide in the ſoul of the latter, as 
ſhe was the only remaining child of the Duke of 
Athelane, a nobleman, Ys inherited, from a long 
line of anceſtry, the honour, as well as title, of his 
diſtinguiſhed predeceſſors. The election of Lady 
Viigar, his lovely daughter, would, it was reported, 
have been made in favour of a ſingle life, had not the 
Duke, who never recovered the double loſs of a be- 
loved wife and amiable ſon, by a domeſtic calamity, 
prevailed on her to become Counteſs of Denningcourt 
a ſhort time previous to his death. 

But although the misfortune that N de- 
prived the young lady of both her parents, ſaddened 
the ſweet expreſſion of every feature in her mild coun- 
tenance; though joy was baniſhed from her heart, 
and love's inverted torch withered every bloſſom of 


delight in her, boſom, her whole conduct was regu- 
77 5 8 lated , 


it 
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lated by native honour, dignity of ſoul, and meek for- 
bearance; no jarring atom formed a partiole in her 
whole ſyſtem-;, ſhe had: not even the idea of malignity 
or ill- humour; and never was ſenſe ſo juſt and re- 


fined, adorned by a ſimplicity ſo: artleſs and graceful: 


- : 


her countenance bore the immediate mark of "whats -- 


ever ſentiment or motion her heart felt; and though - 


the unobtruſive virtues and accompliſhments, Whick 
endeared her to the good, and extorted refpe& from 
the bad, were often clouded by deep and penfive' 
thought; though, like the lone bird of night, ſhe 
vented the plaints of her overcharged heart in ſolitude 
and melancholy; yet as her · thoughts were innocent, 
her brow was ſerene, and ſhe fulfilled every duty of a 


virtuous wife, and ſupported her high rank in ſociety 


with the grace, eaſe, and hoſpitality” Faun 2 


noble ſtock from hence ſhe deſcended; In ſhort, in 


the-words of the wiſeſt of men, her ways were the 


ways of pleaſuntneſs, and all her paths were peace? 
and that the heart of her huſband did fafely truſt 
her, was proved by the diſpoſition of n a 
ſhort time before his deatn. 3 

Lord Denningcourt was a widower at the ue le 
became enamoured of Lady Elinor Athelane- His 


firſt lady was rich and well- born; two qualities that, 
in the opinion of his parents, whoſe choice ſhe was, 


atoned for the deficiencies, mental and external, his 
Lordſhip ſo eminently poſſeſſed in his ſecond Counteſs,” 


a ſo ſenſibly felt the _— | 


of, 
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of, that, determining to let his only ſon, a youth of 
great promiſe, be the carver of his own happineſs, he 
gave him a ſettled and liberal .eftabliſhment before he | 
attained his eighteenth year. ; 

Lord Vallerton's prudence did not 8 pace with _ 
his father's generoſity ; he fell into the common error 
of young men who have too much of every thing; 


bis friends were all of a contrary deſcription- they 
had too little. He had an eſtabliſhed governor of 


ſuch ſtrict morals, that both my Lord and his gover- 
nor, happening to caſt the eye of deſire on the ſame 
damſel, a challenge enſued, and the event might have 
been fatal, had not another pretty damſel ſtarted up, 


| and ſo attracted one or other of the heroes, that peace 


was eſtabliſned. My Lord hated cards, but as it was 
the faſhion for young men of rank to play and to loſe, | 
he did both ; he was naturally ſober, and vaſtly averſe 
to morning. head-ache, but his companions had no 
pleaſure equal to drinking like the devil, —ſo my 
Lord was never ſober : his taſte was not only for mo- 
deſt, but delicate women; but his income was ſad- 
dled with annuities to thoſe whoſe favours he ſhared 
with half the town: he was juſt in principle ; but 
there were ſo many imperceptible ways of getting 
deeply in debt, that by the time his Lordſhip came of 
age, he was a diſtreſſed man; and thoſe diſtreſſes com- 
ing to the ears of the Earl, he was ſent for, heard a 
grave lecture on his thoughtleſs extravagance, which 
concluded with directions to ſend the aggregate of his 
5 ; ns 
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debts to 4 in order to their being -1mme- 


diately diſcharg cel. | 
My Lord knew very little of as matter; 505 his 


valet, who received and paid all for him, was very 
competent to the buſineſs; and when the indulgent 
father gave a check on his banker for twenty-tyuo 


thouſand pounds to clear old debts, my Lord, his valet, 


and friends had the world before . with n LT 
credit to begin anew, 


Lord Vallerton was now at the bead of every 1 


he did not like, and out of the way of every thing he 
did. Lord Aaron, Horſemagog, ſome years indeed 


older than bis Lordſhip, but no leſs his particular friend, 

enlarged, with wonderful eloquence, on the delights 
of the turf; that Lord Vallerton had not yet tried 
but he languithed for ſomething new; and his friend 
fold him ſuch horſes for the Newmarket meetings as, 
he ſwore, could never loſe. a race, but ſuch as, it 


was proved, could never win one; and, in four years, 
the Earl of Denningcourt was again informed of his 
ſon's diſtreſſes, and again, after a lecture, they were 

relieved, to the amount of forty-ſeven - thouſand _ 


pounds. The lecture, however, was no longer on the 


thoughtleſs extravagance of youth; its ſubject was, 
diſhonourable and profligate purſuits, and the ſ:andal _ 
' which reſted on the character of a man of honour Wo 


aſſorted with, and became the prey of ſharpers, how- 
ever high the rank ſuch men diſgraced; and who, un- 


happily inſenſible to the enchantment of female vir- 
vol. v. | 0 | tue, 
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tue; was, in the very moment of {alpine but 
the ſlave of thoſe ſlaves to many, Who were 858 to 
ſucriſice him to the next comer. | 
Lord Vallerton bluſhed—he-felt the rac of all Hip 
| Father ſaid; he could not deny there were friends, in 
whom there was no honour, and women, in whom 
there was no faith; all his Lordſhip. contended for 
was, an exception in favour of hir friends and his 
women; as that exception, however, was preciſely 
the one the Karl was leaſt diſpoſed to grant, the con- 
ference did not end quite cordially; but as the debts 
were paid, that ceaſed to be of importance. . 
From this time the Earl was more attentive to his 
ſon's mode of liſe; and although his heart did the ful- 
leſt juſtice to the charms of Lady Denningcourt, he 
could not help acknowledging that the ſyſtem of go- 
verning children, as practiſed by his own parents, even 
to the joining them unſuitably in wedlock, was leſs 
dangerous- than that he had bimſelf adopted; but it 
Was in vain he now endeavoured to repair his error, 
by reſuming the authority he had reſigned; - the re- 
pPproaches and threats, which reſulted from his ac 
quaintance with the prodigality of his ſon, were li- 
berties one gentleman had no right to take with ana- 
ther; ſo, at leaſt, thought Lord Vallerton, and the 
friends he conſulted: there was, of courſe, no ſub- 
miſſion on one fide ; no conceſſions on the other; the 
- ſon was again diſtreſſed, and the father iraſcible ; but 
| ER By 4 | . he 
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he once more paid the debts, and folemaly abjured of 


offender for ever. . 
It was indeed time for the Tall to be a ag or - 
prudent ; he had paid upwards of an hundred thou- 
fand pounds for his ſon, beſides an allowance of % 
thouſand pounds a year; and as his perſonal Pro- 
perty was principally that which he received with his 
laſt lady, and having always lived. in an expenſive 
magnificent ile, he muſt elſe ſoon. have been a dif | 
trefſed man himſelf, It happening, about this time, 
that the Counteſs was in an ill ſtate of health, he re- | 
tired with her to his caſtle, where he gratified his re- 
ſentment againſt his ſon, by cutting down all the | 


timber, breaking entails, and, finally, deviſing evety 


ſhilling of property in his power to the Counteſs, 8 
The caſtle, and a ſmall heritable eſtate, being un 


dlienable, he new-built the joiature-houſe, and was 


employed in decorating and furniſhing it, purpoſing to 
remove every thing but the actual heir-looms from 
the ancient. n of the family, when he Was 


ſeized with a fit of the gout, to which he was ſub- 


je&, and expired in fix hours, 


Lady Denningeourt poſſeſſed the confidtnce of her 5 


Lord when living, as entire as his fortune when dead; 
he left her wholly unreſtrained 1 m her future conduct, 


except in regard to his ſon, to whom he abſolutely 


forbid her, as the reſpected his memory, to give up 

any part of the property he deviſed to her, not even 

at her hy. except he ſhould be then married, and, 
e 1 
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by having become 4 father hitnfelk, learned bow to 
Appretiate the parental indulgence he had fo much 
abuſed. His Lordſhip had alſo verbally requeſted her 
to 1 85 the houſe, Which he had been ſo anxious to 
" complete, her principal reſidence during her life, 
Ihe young Earl's conduct, when, after the removal 
"of the Counteſs from the caftie! he took poſſeſſion of 
that and the ſmall demeſne which devolved to him, 
"was ill calculated” tocohiciliate | the favoul of the 
" dowager, ſince, to the ſcandal of the neighbourhood, 
he brought thither a miſtreſs, who, Judging of her by 
bis former connexions, might very naturally be ſup- 
poſed to accompany him in the obſcurity x which his 
-own ill conduct merited, in order to be m at the 
death“ of all his remaining property. 
The old furniture and fuchity plate were heir-looms 
IVR 1 the caſtle; but all the modern ornaments were re- 
moved to the Feen Wich Roſa was now 
. 
There was a fublimity, as well as grandeur, 5 in the 
py enſemble of this elegant building, that {truck the 
beholder with admiration ; and it was furrounded by 
"ſuch a coincidence of objects, that it might be well 
ſtiled the manſion of peace. It ſtood on a gentle emi- 
nence, but did not command ſo extenſive and various 
a proſpect as was ſeen from every part of Delworth- 
"houſe. 

The grand entrance to the beſt apartments was by 
A e fight of eps, under a 9 ſupported by lofty” 
. marble 
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1 plan; bot 83 were in the : ſuite of; apart- 3 


ments beneath comfort and convenience that rendered , 


them favourites with, the fair miſtreſs of the. manſion. * | 
the ceilings. were not quite ſo, lofty as the others; but 


the furniture and decorations equal, and the Window], 


all to the ground, opened to the park, from which Nas 
ture's moſt, loyely carpet in front was only ſeparated 


by a light chevaux de friſe, with netting, to prevent 


the deer, and a few favourite lambs, from injuring the 


fine flowers, which, in china yaſes, were arranged in 
front of the houſe, intermixed l TAE of Ne, 
of beautiful ſong and plumage 53 


The grand eating ſaloon, a breakfaſt, W and 
billiard xooms,. a, lady's, and a, geptleman's library, 
with an elegant Boudoir at each end, Were at once. vis... 
ſible ta the eye of the paſſengers, 9 e e 


to go through the pax. 4 


Roc gazed not aun at the beautiful apartments Mt | 


:hought, they mund be. who; e duos: pl 


though good manners might rather be ſaid to be a part 
of her natural diſpoſition, than an acquirement from 


education, ſhe could not help ſtopping to indulge. a 


ſenſation, that had ſomething more affecting in it than 
mere curioſity, while obſerving a lady who was reads | 


ing in the boudoir, and who preſently leſt it with ber 


book in her band: Roſa dropped a low involuntary 
curtſey, . conſcious of its not 1 1 obſerved. 
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e May ſtopped a moment, as ſhe ſd the li- 
N brary, "peaking to a gentleman who was rien 


- * there, in an accent .o mild und harmonious, -as vi- 


btuted on the eat of attention, and then went on, Roſa 
lowly following; the chevaur de friſe only dividing her 
from the object of her admiration,” who again ftoppet 
at the ſecond Ubrary, where three ladies were aſſem- 
bled, one of Whom was tuning her 245 a ſecond 
drawing, and the third netting.” i 
"The lady again ſtopped, and entered into a ſhort 
converſation with the group, whoſe ſmiling counte- 
| nances announced the eafe of their bats: - while 
Rola, fearful of giving offence, paſſed lowly on. 
«Deeply fighing as the proceeded, every new object 
allcling to her admmträtlon; „Oh!“ cried the, „“ had 
Heaven brdained ſuch an aſyJum f for me! all here muſt 
be purity and benevolence; for here dwelt the re- 
ſpectable foundreſß of thole ode charity now 
füll in her view, as explained by Lady Gauntlet. 
The lady, who had left her friends, and proceeded 
with! a quickened pace toward the further boudoir, | 
again ſtopped, and the ſilver tones of her fill harmo- 
nious, but more dulcet voice, was addreſſed to thoſe” 
Within; ſhe ſeemed to ſooth—the ſtrove to comfort; 
her efforts, not ſucceeding, became more faint—fhe 
turned, weeping, from the boudoir into an wee 
which adjoined it. 
„Alas!“ cried Roſa, "ou Again 10 N 0 
judge of this ſtrange world ! here, in the boſom of 
e $I when, oro 


* 
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run OR on 31- 


tranquillity; the tear of anguiſh is ſeen to flow, rt 


that intereſting woman is not exempt from forrow !”” ? 
Coming now to the front of the boudozr, the beheld, 3» 
a female figure, apparently young, reclining her head 
on a pillow, which an elderly woman ſupported; a 
grey hound lay at her feet, and her eyes were fixed on 


the ground, totally inattentive to the endeavours; ot 


two women to amuſe her, though they dreſſed a lamb 
in a fantaſtical manner with flowers, for that purpoſs. 
What did not Roſa feel at that moment! Why did 


her boſom ſwell? why did her tears flow? ſhe could 
not envy a being who, vilited by lightneſs or misfor- 
tune, beheld W Gene, that lo attected her, 
with apathy. CUTS IS pe 


Envy wad. a ranger e dillad of the Bane: 2 
ſenſation of tenderneſs overwhelmed her, This was 
perhaps th&daughter, the, ſiſter, the friend 4 the good; 
and charitable Lady Denningcourt; for her, ſhe per- 
ſuaded herſelf, it was ſhe had ſeen: Ohl how Pre- 
cious the tears of ſuch a woman! ſhe who admi- 
niſtered comfort to age, ho gave to ſickneſs a bed 
of caſe to infancy an aſylum. Oh how ſoothing 
muſt her ſympathy be! how more than happy thoſe? 
to whom it was extended! even the menial domeſties 
of Lady Denningcourt mult, feel the bleſſings of her? 


good acts, dropping like manna from heaven l bleſs 
ſings, alas l which ſhe could never hape to ſhnare. 
| She: had nom paſſed the houſe; her low ſpirits: 
were accompanied by a nervous irritability ; and 
Al | c 4 a though 
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5 bags it was 0 the grephountd & that left the N 
leaped the chevaur de ſriſe, and ran alter ee was 


frightened, c 
Her ſcream reached the three ladies and hs gente 3 
man, who all haſtened through a low green gate, al- 


"moſt hid by tires, to her aſſiſtance, and were, no 
doubt, aſtoniſhed to ſee a beautifpl young woman in 


a ruſty” Black riding habit, almoſt ſenſeleſs on the N 


ground, with the greyhound Jumping on . and 


licking her hands and face. 
Dido, Dies, here, here, Dido, ” cried a female 
voice. 


| Roth flerted up- e We bei breeds bo 


fſection; ſhe ſhrieked, wept, an the piers 


prefled him to her heart. | 
„ Dido, Dido, again cried the woman. Dido, | 


Dido,“ was repeated ina weaker voice. 


Roſa ſhrieked; the perſons calling Dido apatoackes; 
but Dido's name no longer reverberated from the 
abode of tranquillity, nor was it the alternate ſcreams ' \ 
and (obs of Roſa only that were now heard, + 

The young perſon, at whoſe feet the greyhound lay, 
had, hae one of her attendants, anxiouſly purſued: - 
him. The creature was infinitely dear to her—ſhe' 
followed it; and the 0 ſhe faw' Falls her 
ſhrieks rent the KR | 
The gentleman was alarmed- the ladies terrified : 
at length changing ſhrieks to deep and hollow groans, 
„ ,Roſa! my Roſa! my dear own, own Roſa, ah! 


_ \ 
4 „ 
- . a | — - 0 
* 
* 


how I have Jonged for this!” - sd Gods [her = 
bloodleſs lips; and our heroine found the ace 8 


form of the once happy and ever r e Ip her 


arms. ws 1 72 #5 * 


© The coodnalh of Goodneſs kia marcy W me, 


cried het attendant, the loquacious Mrs. Betty Brown, 
it here be'nt my Miſs fainted quite away, anditheloft © _ 
ſheep found! How do you do, Miſtreſs Roſa ?. what, : 
„by your parrel, you 
| nged not be very proud; for my part, I ſhould be 
aſhamed to appear in our dae roora in aueh 8 


don't you know me? 1 


ſhabby genteel dreſs 
The Duke of Athelane, . Rofa er in 5 1. 


beach ſent another of Elinor's women for a gentleman” 
of the Faculty, who, with a very liberal falary, was 


retained in the houſe: he removed Elinor to the 


boudair; and as he inſiſied on every perſon's retiring, 


an elderly woman, who, under his directions, con- 
ſtantly watched ber, excepted, the Duke invited * 
into the room the ladies had left. 1 1 

Had every being Roſa ever knew, not excepting 
Mr. Montreville, been preſent, ſhe would have had 


neither eyes, ears, nor a thought to heftow on an 
but Elinor :- the entreated, in the. moſt earneſt and 
paſſionate terms, permiſſion to attend her dear hor 


her companion, the ſiſter of her heart. 


% You hear, Me'm, ſaid one of the whe: 2 e 


Doctor interdicts all company. EM 


$ © 


— 
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„ The Doctor,“ replied Roſa, her eyes bathed im 
tears, knows not how dear we are to each other. 
My poor Elinor? her mind, 1 know, is not e 
with her perſon.”” _ 


„ That is, indeed, ng; ” ſaid' the Duke, in 


| an accent of pity. 


"«©T'think, Me” m,”* ſai the cmd lady, * . we hore 


ſeen you before? 


"Roſa now looked round; and, to her anſpeallable 
aſtoniſhment, beheld Lady Hopely and the two ladies 
ſhe chaproned at Mrs. Wondbe's maſked-ball, whoſe | 


recollection of her were far leſs favourable than her's 


of them; but though the fatirical glance of Miſs 


Bruce, as ſhe ſpoke, might, in other circumſtances, 


have confounded Roſa, ſhe was at this moment ſo 


much intereſted, and ſo anxious to obtain permiſſion '- 


to ſee Elinor, that, forgetting the coldneſs of the 
amiable Coynteſs, to whom ſhe was fo. much obliged 
thelaſt and only time ſhe had ſeen her in London, and 
remembering only her kindneſs at Edinburgh, ſhe in- | 
ſtantly addreſſed her, imploring her to obtain, from the 
friends of the poor invalid, 8 for her to be 
admitted to her. 5 
Lady Hopely was moved by her tears; but the pe- 
culiar cirepmſtance under which ſhe had firſt known 


| her, and the ſuſpicious ones in which they | had ſince _ 


met, as well as the delicate ſituation of the young lady, 
repelled her natural with to 3 urn happineſs; - the 
* was 


H 
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was therefore Gant. and Mis Bruce returned e to 8 
attack. 


I think you live with * Nane, e 
Woudbe? ? bet F 45:45 
Roſa bowed. | | 
«© Yes, I think you was his ee 5 
ball. Upon my honour, 1 thought you had great 
merit there it was a 5 of ſome rente as well as 
fatigue. Nan / | 


w a 
— 


A wedding, a l dane d a new faſhion, ky an 


clopement, are ſubjects that intereſt moſt young wo- 
men of faſhion. Miſs Angus, as lively as Miſs Bruce, 


and far more gdod-natured, . not Wee . | 


conv erſation. 245 tp 

Lou are going, we ba, to nia » grand wat, 
ding at Delworth ?*' ky , 

Rofa, who had been ſeated by. the Dake, again 
bowed. nh wt Hh 10M 


< A ball 2 5 6 end Miſs Ang, it": 


Oh, yes!“ rejoined Miſs: Bruce“ quite RY 


mous thing! you will have à great number of yifitants' | 


in maſks, 1 fancy ;-you are not much 5 YOu 
bare faces i in this country. 8 


„I Wonder, ſaid Miſs Si " 1 that mo- 


del of every thing extraordinary, n amen can 
exiſt in ſuch a ſolitude ? {1% dr 
„ You, Me m, cried Mig Ha ich a a 


ſtare from her dull, inſipid eye, „ are, however 


C 6 1 amuſed 


7 Von des- 1 3 ay, Me'm, whethers, am ſtein O 


n 
#. ax 
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amuſed 4 vaſtly wel, 1 1 date 07 W 3 Delworth i is 
very gallant, and the Major quite the thing. 
4 So fully and fo well employed, joined 17 

| Hopely, riſing, *© you would have very little time to 
ſpare for our poor invalid, nnn ſhe was, 
as we underſtand, your ſchool companion.“ 
. - Her Ladyſhip immediately quitted the ibs as 
ſhe uttered the laſt word, followed by the Duke. 
Pray, Me'm,“ and Mifs Bruce politdy turned 
her back as ſhe ſpoke, ** where was it you had the 
good fortune to be. ſchoolmate with Miſs Athelane? ; 
„ Miſs Athelane! repeated Roſa. But the letter 
ſhe had received from Elinor immediately recurring 
to her memory, and with it the ſeveral gircumſtances 
of her removal from Db&or Croak's, ſhe concluded 
that either Lady Denningcourt, or one of her friends, 
was the relation under whoſe protection Elinor now 
was ; the alfo, in that inſtant, remembered the parti- 
cular injunction of her friend, not to let the name of 
Buhanun eſcape her; and fear, left Lady. Hopely 
might mention her connection with the Major's 
family, blunted every ſhaft from the malignity of Miſs 
Bruce, to whoſe mercy ſhe was now left, as Miss | 
Angus was ſent for by the Duke. . 
What are 'you; ſurpriſed at? Need Miſs: 
"" 5 but perhaps you did not know her by the 
name of Athelane ? I ſuppoſe— and the eyed the 
ruſty black habit with as ſcrutinizing a glance as Betty 
herſelf N have done I ſuppoſe either your 
4 : friend 


* 


friend has TD or you \ fallen X very + nds. fo: 


you were ſchool companions 3 but I ſhould like to 
know what fine ſeminary qualified you for a place in 
Mrs. Woudbe's family arrangements??? 

Miſs Bruce had as good a diſpoſition to abuſe Miſs. 
Athelane, as to mortify our heroine ;—perhaps, indeed, 
had ſhe not been reſtrained, by certain private conſi. 
derations, the former might have predominated, ſince, 
in her, a new-rival had ſtarted out of the lap of myt- 
tery, more dangerous then ſhe once thought Kattie 


Buhanun, as the Duke made no ſecret of his wiſh to 


unite his nephew, Mr. Angus, to this newefqund fa« 
vourite, whereas the latter could not have-provoked 
her malignant ſatire by any n but her n 
nary beauty. ee 3 

Roſa bluſhed deeply ; : ſhe had, in the recent. thou: 
very of, Mrs. Woudbe's character, a ſolution of the 
diſeſteem in which that intriguing matron was held 4 


and the proof that Lady Gauntlet was privy to her 


abandoned conduct, alſo ſuggeſted that the dearth of 
company at Delworth, and of private ot Port- 
man- ſquare, reſulted from the ſame cauſe. 

But, beſides that, ſhe was in the moment hag 


her invention for means to prevent Lady Hopely from 
communicating circumſtances poor Elinor had been ſo 


anxious to conceal] 5 there was the appearance ot ſuch 
ſapience of underſtanding blended with the ſpiteful 
and unprovoked ill-humour of Mifs Brute, that, con- 
ſidering “ the blindneſs of the underſtanding as much 


: 


© 
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to be vitiel as the blindneſs of the eye, that there is 


| neither jeſt nor guilt in the perſon who loſes their 


way in either,” ſhe rather felt forry we than angry at 
her attacks. 


But as ſhe was as little diſpoſed to vindicate as to 


expoſe Mrs. Woudbe, it was as difficult to anſwer 


the broad hints againſt her, without doing one or the 
other, as at all to juſtify herfelf ; ſhe therefore ſimply 


anſwered, that her acquaintance commenced with the 
young lady ſhe had fo accidentally met, at, a boarding- 
ſchool in the ner kept by one An 118 beſt 8 


women; whoſe"! 
„What, Harley tl interrupted Mig Wee © or 


ſome ſuch name? the who is always tcafing us with 
letters, and who, indeed. appears to me to be as mad 
as her pupil. 

Mid 953058 Roſa, with emotion; 41 re, 
Madam, I have no marks of inſanity ?“ 

Lou! no, no; and yet, now 1 recolleet, what 
the deuce did you mean by hugging the old grey- 
hound the odious thing is quite a nuiſance; and I 
have often wondered Lady Denningeourt would hu- 
mour her niece by keeping it—it bas really hardly 


ſtrength to crawl; — nothing can be a ſtronger proof 
of the derangement of her W ſenſes than fondneſs 


for ſuch an animal. 
Ah, Madam !'* cried Roſa, with hs and Head 


leſs anxiety, ** what do you ſay? Deranged! has ſuch 
e | Us 
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won't do; there are people in the world on whom 


poliſhed metal, of inferior value, will paſs better than 
rough gold, and Angus is one of them; beſides, to ſup- 


poſe ſuch a charming fellow as that will ever marry a 


maniac, is a famous Joke! even if he were weary of | 


the forward bold thing he keeps. 

Mifs Bruce always ſpoke before the bepanthinkidg: . 
and no young lady from the North of Tweed 3 
ſay more hothings in a given time than herfelf. 

The ſubject the had now entered on was an erer 
laſting one; it was Mr, Aygus and the Dukedom. 
Nola eagerly liſtened: the no longer thought uh re- 
' ſtraining Lady Hopely's communications. 


comprehended, , was intereſting in the higheſt degree. 
Miſs Bruee was proceeding, when the alſo wag. ſent 


for; and the ſervant had hut juſt cloſed one door after 


her, before Mrs. Brown entered at another. Liz 
Roſa aroſe with alacrity ; the now ſaw before her 
the perſon, whoſe care and profeſſions of kindneſs had 


left a laſting impreſſion on her heart, and to whom the 
had given credit for integrity and good meanings 


enough to excuſe the weakneſs and often folly of her 
conduct; her white arms were expanded ready to en- 


circle 


— 


It certainly has, replied the unfeeling Miſs - 
Bruce, and ſhrugging her ſnoulders; *© yet, notwith- 

ftanding that, we want to make a Ducheſs of her- 
but it won't do; the girl is well enough; they ery up 
innocence, ſweet temper, and all that—but” it 


We 


The part of Miſs Bruce's ' converſation which 4 | 


Wea; * 
* 
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| nl the 3 on which, 3 in childhood, the had often 
hung ; but the heart that never ſhared in her careſſes, 
further than intereſt led, was re N from the 
ſame motives. | : 

% How do you do, Mrs. Roſa p00 ad ſhe, with 
an air of the moſt ſettled compoſure, and ſeating her- 


ſelk, nodded to a chair. | 4 { 


- Roſa firſt ſtared in aſtoniſhment, and then, notwith- 
ſtanding the aching ſolicitude ſhe felt for Elinor, 
could not help laughing at the Rate of the expecting 

my Lady Ducheſs's woman, 7 
am glad to ſee you ſo merry, Mrs. Roſa,” * 
mid Betty; your dreſs is ſo. ſhabby (and ſhe drew 
a pink belt, which faſtened her fine muſlin gown, 

tighter), that really I thought what was bred in the 
bone, would never get out of the fleſh ;z=to be ſure, 
| aſhes to aſhes, and dirt to dirt, all the world over; 
but then, as you have had ſuch good larning, Why a 


= body ſhould think as you mought get a liven; ' for, as 


I told you in my letter, when land and money is gone 
and ſpent, then larning is moſt excellent; — but, 
howſever, as I ſay, every body is not born with filver 
ſpoons in their mouths; and though I wiſit at Lord 


find you there along with that lady, as Mrs. Modely, 


Kt youth I am, ſure the leaſt of my thoughts was to 


and he is bur, ſtuart's couſin, ſes isn't a Lady born; . 
though ſhe do give grand balls, where owr young 


ladies went when we was in London—“ 


47 Betty, my dear Betty, Faemupted Roſa i 


66 Mrs. BE 
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1 „% Mrs. Brown, if you pleaſe, Mrs. Roſa; and 1 
aſſure you, every body uſed to ball me ſo when I kept 


a houſe of my own, only that poor ingorant man, my 


buſbent, would always let you. call me Betty; be- 


cauſe, poor ſappy Tony, he ſaid, as we was no bet- 


ter nor wus then ſarvants to his maſter; but the caſe 


is quite altered, for now I never wets my fingers; > 
and pleaſe God, I ſhall have good W e. 


Gipſey——"" 


- 


© Dear Mrs; Brown, 3 2 aid 238 


« ] don't aſk if Lady Denningeourt be the lady who 


took my Elinor from Doctor Croak 's that I under- 


ſtand; but only tell me ho- long the” tas. _— 


and what is her malady? AN want 
„ Oh Lord, Miss I- Mrs. Roſa I Epi and 


Betty having carefully examined whether there were 


any hſteners near the key-hole of the dobrs, ſhut MA 


them“ have not you heard? why ſhe is mad??? 


Oh, God in his mercy forbid ! e NDS 
| cheeks accorded with the exclamation. - -, | 


True as you are alive, Miſs Mrs. "Mg 80 


as a March hare ;—and here we have got & mad do-. 
tor and a mad nuſs. Poor dear ! ſhe is ſo glad when, 
the old woman, juſt for a n leaves her n 


together! 9 
« Oh, dear girl l Lo e * 


Not you indeed; Mrs. Roſa=not- if you bad 
ſcyen years, and ſeven to that: I am ſure I never in- 


bended knees, when he found it cut... 
„ And what did his Grace find out TD i 35 ALIn 


„Why, Miſs, he found out as that. corned 


 TpeRtetl it myſelf; and fo I told his Goals! upon ty 


| 1 feller, Jack Oroak, got our ſtuart, a very well ſpoken 


portly man as he is, to hire him for a footman; and 
at laſt, I knowed no more of it than the man in the 
moon, he got Miſs Elinor awiy in a poſt-chaiſe ; and, 
by God's marcy, the Duke had been to his caſtle in 
Scotland a fine place our ſtuart ſays it is; and as he 


was coming back to my Lady, who ſhould he meet | 


but Jack Croak and Miſs ;—well, I never ſhall forget 
it the longeſt day I have to live, when I went to get 


her up in the morning; there was the neſt, but the 
bird was flown—and I trembled like a a leaf 
when I went to tell my Lady and Oh, dear, dear, 


what a houſe we had! My Lady did nothen but 


wring her hands, and ſay ber prayers.” Ah, Miſe 
Mrs. 1 ſhould ſay—you may well ery; for, to be ſure, 
my ſuffrens was great—l pela ha every minute tb be 
turned out of doors.“ 

Though Betty had not Weh ed the ſmalleſt mark 
of ſenſibility at meeting with Roſa, ſhe Gi not want 
_ ſympathy'in certain caſes,” 

Roſa wept for Elinor — Betty for herſelf. 

„ Ah!“ cried Roſa, I foreboded. >, 
Vo mean, Mrs. Rofa, you afterboded it, I ſup- 
poſe, and after-wits is poor ſtuff; for 1 dofy Satan 
himſelf to have . luch a thing, as Jack Croak's 
| being 


2 


- = 


being at our houſe, one of our footmen, and me not 


find him out ; though, indeed, except our own foot- 


man in the ſtuart's- room, we ladies women never 


ſpeak to them inferior ſarvants, much leſs to inſpect 


as Miſs Elinor would go for to make a napkin of a 
duſter ; and then, as our butler ſaid, when I told 


him as Jack ſtole money from his father's farvant, 
Why,“ ſays he, tis a wonder 1 have got all my 
plate; —and fo it Was, Miss- don't you think fo Fro 
„ Not exactly; but pray go on ;—the Duke met b 
them, you ſay, and knew=—"" * 
He knew Miſs Elinor at firſt hc 5uſt as 3 
paſſed: the gate at that place where theſmithlivesas mar- 
ries all the folks; but then, that fool Jack might have 
got away as eaſy as a glove, and his Grace would have 
known nothen about him; but there he hung to the 
wheels of the carriage, and crigg,; and when the groom 
dragged him away, throwed Mmſelf on the ground, 
and then Mr. Maclane, the r Nr re- 


membered im! hat 0957 7 0 LE he 
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Lord, Miſtreſs Roſa ! how can you + ri duch 2 


ſcapegrace, as had like to turn me out of my place? 
Jam ſure hanging is too good ſor him. Howſever, 
back they brought poor Miſs Elinor, more like a 


ghoſt nor a Chriſtian; and my Lady, ſtead of fly ing 


out as Madam Bawſky would have done, was as 
meck as a lamb; and, ſtead of ſcolding, axed Miſs - 
| | | Elinor 8 
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Elinor 8 enten © for letting her * 2 » long with Dr. 


Croak. | 
66 3 relpeRtable Lady negro wh 


- «« You may well ſay that, Miſtreſs Roſa ; for God ; 


knows ſhe is fit for nothen but the kingdom of hea- 
ven high and tow, nch and Poon 'tis all one; 
_ every body loves her, and ſhe can't ſnew her noſe in 
the, village, but/ what folk are y to throw her 
down with bleflings ; but, howſever, to make 

of the ſtory, Jack was ſent -I don't know where he 


was ſent ;. but if ever he comes here again, I believe 9 
Roſa, only think what long ſcores I got owed to me 


at Penry—a poor, mean place, n you be- 


lieve? 
% But how did Elinor DER 


Bear! why I told you before, 3 
neither eat nor drank, and 


he run mad : — firſt, 
then ſhe never ſpoke, and at laſt ſhe ſtared and ſtorm- 
ed; I was afraid to go near her. My Lady took her 
to London, and then to the great doctor that eures 
every body ; and they all wanted ber to let Mifs ſtop 


with them ;—and that would have been a fad thing, 


for then, you know, Miſs, I muſt have loſt my place; 
but my Lady ſaid, No, the would never N with 
her. yy, 


0 e eee Ne 


| cc Why, 


„Oh Mrs. Brown ! what would I not give to be 
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« Why, to be ſure, Miſs,” 1 wants for nothing 


and if I could but hear for ſartain that poor John 
Brown was laid in his peaceful grave, why (and Mrs. 


Brown bridled) I might be very comfortable; for our 


ſtuart is worth a power of money, and he 
„ '-Heavens, N what are you ſaying? Have 

you loſt both your ſenſes and your principles? 
Lord, Miſtreſs Roſa! no- tell you it is poor 


Miſs Elinor who have loſt her ſenſes; So then, you ſee, 


when my Lady found as all the doctors could do, 


only cured her of her obſtropleſſneſs, ancl left her as 


moping and mollancholly as a cat, the hired a doctor 
and a nuſs—a poor, fat, lazy, old creature as ever 


lived to come down here; but, poor ſole, ſhe is fell 
away to a ſkeleton; and now, after poor 1 


remember old Dido, Miſs Roſy ?? 
Mrs. Brown was now imperceptibly changing the 
Miſtreſs Roſa to Miſs Roſy. 


Remember her! yes, my Scar Selb aut hy 
call me Roſy, I may again call you Betty; and I re- 


member Mr. John Brown, good John Brown, your 


huſband — he is worth a thouſand Rewards ;—ſure | 


you would be glad to ſee him?“ 0 


Not I, Miſs Roſy—not I, I affure vou; for, 


poor man, you know Miſs, he is certainly dead, and 


don't want no, acquaintance with any body after 
they are corpuſſes; beſides, our ftuart—But pray, 


Mis, how camed you to leave that Major's Lady? I 


| ſuppoſe you was too ſtomachfal to wait on her after 


the 


che A eee Gel; "But that was all 1 frippery non- | 


ſenſe; for, you ſee, though I kept a houſe of my own 
» — Oh; geminigig | there's my bell, and I muſt run. 
However. Miſtreſs Roſa, if you paſs this way again, 
and come round to tother front; ring the · ſtuart's bell, 

* and aſk for me for Mrs. Brown — and you will be 


made as welcome as flowers in May. Oh Lord, 


en s the bell again! 


Betty, Betty, ſtay one moment ; can't 1 fee 


Kuen 1 . 


Oh dear! I don t knowthere's the bell. again— | 


and that old nuſs owes me a grudge] muſt be gone ; 3; 
and away ran Mrs. Brown. 


| Roſa was again alone — her heart now palpitating ; 


- with hope ſhe would be allowed to ſee the dear af- 
flicted girl, for whom ſhe had ſo ſincere and ardent an 
affection, and now ſinking with fear at ſhe knew not 


- what, beſides the poſſibility that ſhe might be baniſhed. _ 


this terreſtrial Eden, and never more bchold her Elinor. 
It was full half an hour before ſhe heard a foot ſtir; at 
length the door was thrown open by a ſervant, and 


1 * 


the Duke of Athelane entered. 


#, 
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« At length Sancho ſaid be MY Sir, to aſ Mr. 10 
whether the atfair of the cave be true? for, i begging your Fry's 
pardon, 1 don't believe a word of it. | 


« The monkey being accordingly conſulted, the 2 was, that 
fart was rrue, e Ja 


Tux Duke of Athelane was neither young nor 
handſome ;. but he was, what is ſuperior to either, 
ſenſible and well- informed: his air was grand, his 
countenance open, and his demeanour courteous; he 
was not aſhamed of being a flave to honour, though 
he bad power to feal the lip of cenſure, and though, _ 
independent in his ſpirit and fortune, he had not learned, 
by a contempt of fame, to deſpiſe virtue. He united 
the two oppoſite characters of courtier and patriot in 
a manner that ſecured the reſpect of the Sovereign, and 
the love of the people; men of ſenſe: were proud to 
quote his oa of honour to . Nas ex- 
ample. | 
He ſucceeded his brother to the Ducal 3 and 
eſtate, in default of male iſſue; and never having been 
married, had, by agreement between the late Duke 
and himſelf, at a great expence, both of money and 
intereſt, procured a grant from the Crown for the title 
to paſs, with the eſtate, to Mr. Angus, ſon of his 
1 5 iter, 


| | | * 
e, — | 


ſiſter, the p male deſcendant of of the eld elder branch of 
the ancient family of the Athelanes. 


Lady Denningcourt was endeared to him by * 
beauty, her virtues, and her early and almoſt unprece- 


dented misfortunes ; and it may be no digreſſion wr” 
to acknowledge, that Elinor's ſurmiſe was juſt : 
was by a maternal "uu ſhe was claimed m bags 


Croak. 


Lady Eithor A Atheliie » was the effence of ding 
in body and ſoul ; her brother inherited from his race 


all the indignant fenſe of honour which diſtinguiſhed 


the brave Scotch chieſtains, when, impatient of delay, 


wma 


they ſeized the power of avenging their @wn wrong, 


without waiting the tardy execution of the law. 
Noble he was, and noble were his ſires: he was the 


pride of his country, the honour of his family, and 


the champion of the injured- wherever he met them 
nà terrible foe, a faithful and unwearied friend. My ſon, 

ſiaid his father, in delivering his own ſentiments; thinks 
ſd or ſo; my fon, ſaid the fond exulting mother, acts 


thus, or thus; my brother, ſaid the dove- like ſiſter 


N ! if ever I love, it muſt be a man like wy” brother. 


. And ſuch a man there was. - 
A youth of her mother's clan was the choſen com- 


panion of the Marquis of Dungaron: their ſpirits were 


- eongenial, their forms eminently fine, their features 
'-handſome, and their manners naturally elegant ; their 
- taſtes, purſuits, and amuſements were the ſame ; till 


* 


the 
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the power which conquers all, broke the ſweet bond of 
amity, and blaſted every bud of hope. 


Lady Elinor, who, with her mother, had reſided 


the laſt three years in the South, for the benefit of 
maſters ſuperior to thoſe to be procured in the North, 
at one glance decided the deſtiny of the two friends. 
Unconſcious of the fatal conſequences of that paſſion 


which, even according to holy writ, © is as ſtrong as 


death, which many waters cannot quench nor floods 
drown, indulging the ſweet bent of her gentle diſpo- 
ſition to confer happineſs, ſhe thought not of the pre- 


cipice on which ſhe ſtood, nor doubted the ns 


him whoſe ſoul was dear as her own. 


The youth had no inheritance but the frond of his 
anceſtors, unſtained by an act of diſhonour: Lady 


Elinor's fortune would be immenſe ; and ſhe was be- 


trothed by her father to an Engliſh Peer of the firſt 


rank. Poor Elinor ! this was a fatal bar to her lover's 
hope, of which ſhe never thought, while the graceful 


youth knelt at her feet, impreſſed burning kiſſes on her 
hand, and waſhed them with his tears, till the Duke- 


tore the fond bandage from their eyes, by informing 


them of what Reaſon, had they not been too much in 
love to attend to her diftates, might have told "them 
long before, that, however congenialtheir minds, acres 


of land and thouſands of guineas formed, W 
bar to obſtruct their union. 

The lover's genius was high, his ſoul daring, and 
his love . but he was poor, and could 


* 
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not dare aſk one of the firſt and richeft Dukes in Scot- 


land to forego his promiſe, and break his ſacred word - 


hos favour of an indigent relation. 


Elinor, who was as mild as diffident, and as dutiful 
as fond, fainted away when the Duke ſpoke of the- 


honourable alliance he had formed for her: he attri- 
buted her emotion to the exceſſive delicacy of her 


mind, and was too much ſatisfied with the treaty to 
obſerve its effect on the companion of his ſon. The 
future ſettlement of the young pair had brought on an 


intimacy between the Marquis and the daughter of the 


fame family; he alſo became paſſionately enamoured; 
his parents approved; his heart bounded with tranſ- 


port; and his impatience to haſten the two-fold nup- 


tials could be only equalled by the torturing anxiety 
of the fair Elinor to avoid it. 


The young man, who could not conceal, wa who 


' dared not avow, his paſſion, prevailed on his father to 
command his abſence from Athelane for a ſhort time. 
This was acceded to with reluctance, and he ſet off, 
not to enter his paternal home, but to hide in the 
caverns, on the Athelane eſtate, which had formerly 
received bands of warriors, there to watch the foot- 


ſteps of the wretched Elinor, to woo her to his re- 


treats, to aſſail her with all the tenderneſs of a firſt 
paſſion, and all the frenzy of deep deſpair, | 

The Engliſh lover at length viſited Athelane : he 
was received with hoſpitable ſplendour ; he ſat at the 
right-hand of the Ducheſs, and was attended to with 


the 
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the niceſt reſpect by the Duke, and the rn 
warmth by the Marquis; but the lovely daughter, 
pale, and cold as marble, partook neither of, the joy 
of her friends, nor the rapture of her admirer. 
Lord Cheltenham felt all the deſire, but none of the. 
ſenſibilities, of true love; he was handſome and ac- 
compliſhed, nor was he by any means inſenſible of 
his own merit; he could not believe the cold tecep- 
tion he received from Lady Elinor was, as the Ducheſs 
hinted, the mere effect of delicacy, and became firtt 
ſuſpicious, then watchful. Lady Elinor was neither 1 
her ſecret interviews with the beg couſin were | 
therefore ſoon betrayed. ; 
Lord Cheltenham's wounded pride and fapnoigts 
ed paſſion, were not to be appeaſed with any thing leſs 
than expoſure of the woman who could prefer 'an in- 


digent relation to a coronet; he led the noble open- £3: 


hearted Dungaron to a cavern, the entrance to which 
Was ſhaded by thick underweod, and blaſted every 
ebe hope by coldly and ſcornfully pointing to 
ady Elinor enjoying that repoſe in her lover's arms, 
which ſhe courted in vajn on her pillow. | ; 
« For this,“ ſaid Lord Cheltenham, ** was I in- 
vited to Athelane? and was J, but for this fortu- 
nate diſcovery, deſtined to marry a wanton ? But 
think not, my Lord Marquis, Lady Altmeria Chel-. . 
tenham will ally herſelf to diſhonour—here muſt our 
amily treaty end—patch up the affair as yoa pleaſe 
1 oh” ' except 


* 
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„ 


in thy throat, face the God of truth !”” 


urge the Marquis of Dungaron's rage at a fight ſs 
appalling to honour and friendſhip; the ſiſter he 
adored, the friend he loved, confederates in the diſho- 
nour of his name, and the ruin of his peace ! 


7 
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There needed not the goad of diſappointed ove) to 


% Wretch ! villain !”” he cried, flying on them like 
an hungry lion on his prey ; and twiſting his ruthleſs 
hand in the golden treſſes of the gentle, terrified Lady 
Elinor, he dragged her from the INE arms, *. his 


once favoured friend. 
„ She is my wife, my Lord!“ ſaid he. 


% Die, traitor ! hypocrite ! and, with the baſe lie 


The Marquis had now ſeized on the unarmed [ 
youth with one hand, and drew his dirk with the e 
other. h 
The frantic Elinor ruſhed before its point. Ah, MW b 
my brother!” ſaid ſhe, tears ſtreaming from her mild MW T 
eyes, what would you do? will Athelane's heir WM 


— 


become an aſſaſſin! | ta 


The furious Marquis ſpurned her from him; and MW he 
glancing in that fatal moment his furious eyes round his 
the cavern, ſaw a pair of piſtols lying on a projecting 
ftone, brought there by the unhappy lover. 

The Marquis ſeized them with implacable rage. 
“ Coward ! ſcoundrel ! lurking mean villain !'” What 
was it of raging paſſion he did not utter! 


Lad 
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Lady Elinor again knelt at Wo Re * | 
ſpurned her. — 

« If,” cried the Mae foaming with rage, and 
offering one of the piſtols, thou dareft face thy in- 
jured friend, and ill-requited benefactor =, 

% Oh, for merey | my brother, my dear brother . 
and Lady Elinor once more proftrated herſelf. 8 

In his attempt to raiſe her, the lover accidentally 
fell himſelf; and in that ſituation received a perſonal. 
inſult too degrading for manhood, Forbearance was 


no more—the piſtol was accepted, and difcharged—the-  - 


combatants both FRO: and amn rent the 
air. e 
The weedives Beard her- the a Ant 
—the Duke and Ducheſs flew to the ſpots Unhappy - 
parents! their pride, their hope, their only ſon, was 
expiring; he could only articulate enough to charge 
himſelf with all the blame of the fatal deed, before he 
breathed his laſt on the boſom that gave him birth. 
The bleeding body of his opponent was not ſuffered to 
enter the caſtle; it was carried to a neighhouring cot- 
tage, where his father, to whoſe more humble heart 
he was not leſs dear than the Marquis of Dungaron to 
his, arrived the ſame evening; and being confidered 
as an acceflary with his ſon, was obliged to accept 
the affiſtance of the friends of his on clan, to eſcape 
by ſea the revenge vowed againſt him by the more 
powerful clan of Athelane; and in a fiſhing-veſſel, 
Drug ARON as the coaſt would admit, he, with 
p $55 two 
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two faithful adherents, reached the coaſt of France, 
e with him his W and almoſt en, 
The Dae never ſpoke WER her ſon expire 7 
and the Duke, unable to ſupport himſelf under ſuch a 
double calamity, was reduced to the laſt extremity«, 
The coffins of his adored wife and beloved ſon were, 
by his order, though ſoldered up, kept in ſtate to wait for 
his own; and the caſtle reſembled more a receptacle 
for the dead, than the ſeat of magnificent hoſpitality. 
In the general wreck, Elinor, the gentle, tender, 
delicate Elinor, only retained fortitude and ſtrength to 
watch every turn in the Duke's diſorder ; but the 
price of his pardon. was an oath never to behold. the 
murderer of a mother, whoſe virtue adorned her high. 


rank —of a ſon, who was the hope of his country, 
5 Life would have been a poor ſacrifice, in the dutiful 
Eliner's eſtimation, to procure the pardon and peace! 
af her now only parent; but a tie more dear than life 
bound her to the wretched exile. | 
According to the laws of Scotland, which do not 

require a church ceremony to validate a marriage, or 
legitimate the offspring of an acknowledged union, 
Lady Elinor was, in her own eſtimation, a wife, and 
knew ſhe would alſo be a mother. : 

She proftrated herſelf before her father, and hiding 
her face, ' made the avowal, which had nearly been as: 
fatal to Um, as his ſon's death to her mother, 

T6 G6 
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Some eſtates, and great perſonals, were , veſted. in 


Lady Elinor and her ifſue, on the demite of the Mar- 


quis without heir; and the idea that the deſtroyer of 
his ſon, or any of his race, ſhould benefit by the cala- 
mity he had cauſed, threw him into agonies, in Which 
it was feared he would expire. He became delirious, 


heaping curſes on his lovely daughter, and calling. 
down the vengeance of Heaven on the r of his, 


ſon. 

Such was the miſerable tate of the Athelane 7 
mily, when news, on unqueſtionable authority, was 
brought to the caſtle that the unkortanate offender f 
had ſwallowed poiſon. _ 

Groaning under the heavy weight - a macher 
curſe, which ſhe could not deprecate without ſtaining | 
her ſoul with deeper guilt, without abjuring a hu 
band more unfortunate than criminal, and depriving 
the unborn of its native rights; the unburied body of 
her dear loved mother, brought, broken-heartgd, to an 
untimely end; the handſome, noble Malcolm, ever 1 
mourned, and ever before her; every feeling of her 
ſoul lacerated with hopeleſs grief, Lady Elinor was 
the leſs ſhocked at the deplorable end of him who was 
the cauſe of all, as it removed the grand obſtacle to her 
father's retracting his malediction. She could dare. 
to ruſh into his preſence, -prels his burning hand to 
her trembling lips, waſh it with tears of penitence, | 
and call Heaven, and all the hoſt of angels, to witneſs 
the unlimited obedience ſhe would in future pay her 

D 4 | dear | 


dear WY if Heaven, in compaſſion to her wiege, 
would ſpare him to bleſs and protect her. 

Her piety, her penitence, and prayers were ac- 
cepted. The Duke lived to bleſs and forgive her; he 
led her in fad proceffion to attend his noble wife and 
ſon, when carried in funeral pomp to the mauſoleum 
of his anceſtors, and there heard her vow of unlimited 
odetlience repeated, amid the fighs and tears of all the 
Houſe of Athelane. 1 

| After the laſt obſequies, he immediately left his 
caſtle; and determining the child, of which his 
. was pregnant, ſhould, from its birth, be an 
alien to his family, country, and fortune, ſet off, by 
eaſy ſtages, to England, from whence he intimated his 
Intention to go abroad. 
Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin, the perſon who attended 
the late Ducheſs during her confinements, both as 
nurſe and midwife, was his only confident in the affair. 
be had ſo much at heart; the bond on her ſecrecy 
was her attachment to his family, the reward of it an 
annuity for life ; and having been ſent privately to the 
ſouth ſome days before he left Athelane, ſhe had al- 
ready ſucceeded in her miſſion, which was to take a 
ready-furniſhed houſe, within a certain diſtance of 
London, and hire two Engliſh female domeſtics, ready 
to receive Lady Elinor before they reached the me- 
tropolis. 
So far Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin was in the Duke's 
; ſecret, She met him at Hatfield, ee leaving his 
| carriages | 
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carriages and attendants to proceed to London, a hack 
chaiſe carried them acroſs the country, to a ſmall, 
lone houſe within three miles of Penry, where he re- 
minded his daughter of her vow of obedience, and in- 
formed her ſhe was to remain there till able to leave | 
England. 5 
Lady Elinor underſtood the eruel valley, which v was 
intended to vob her child of its birth- right; but al- 
ways gentle and complying, as it was her nature to be, 
ſhe was now too timid and broken - ſpirited even to 
remonſtrate; ſhe knew her father's humanity, his 
pride, and generoſity ; he could not, conſiſtent with 
either, abandon his own, blood; and depending on a2 
return of the fond indulgence, which was now rather 
ſuſpended than loſt, ſhe acquieſced, in hope that time, 
when it reſtored her father to himſelf, would alſo re- 
unite her to her child; and when told that the fa- 
voured attendant of her dear mother was to be her's, 
ſhe gratefully kiſſed the hand of her father, not with- 


out a ſecret hope that her child would alſo be cm 


mitted to the ſame care. 

With this good woman Lady Elinor might indulge: 
in all the luxury of grief, free from the keen inquiſi- 
9 and reproachful glances of an offended and griev- 
ing parent, whoſe deep- drawn ſighs ſtruck in daggers 


to her heart; with her ſhe might dare to blend grief 


for a huſband, with lamentation- for a mother and 
brother; and by her ſhe was encouraged to hope, that 
her child would one day be the acknowledged heir of. * 
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the Duke of Athelane ; for Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin 
proteſted the marriage Was good, and of en the 
offspring legitimate. 7. 

The Duke” 8 viſits were = TRI and ſhort, but al- 
ways cog. ; and as they were conſidered as a private 
family, they excited no curioſity in the neighbour- 

| hood. © | L 

The hatred borne by the Duke to the name of him, 
from whom his ſon received his death-wound, was ſo 
far from being appeaſed by his ſelf- deſtruction, that it 
{welleFinto irritation and revengeful ire at the moſt 
diſtant probability of the fortune of his houſe deſcend- 
ing to any of the deteſted race; and his unborn grand- 
child was, of courſe, abjured before its birth. 

His ſcheme was to place it out of the knowledge of 
any part of his family, but where the handſome al- 
lowance he intended to make for it, ſhould ſecure both 
Juſtice and humanity, He had not yet met with any 
perſon in whom he choſe to place a confidence which 

"accorded with the dictates of his conſcience, when, as 

Lady Elinor's time grew near, Mrs. Moggy M Laurin 

. ſuggeſted the neceſſty of having an accoucheur ready to 
alſiſt her in caſe of danger. 

The Duke, after many ae enquiries, heard of 
Doctor Croak ; and, reſolving that care for his 
daughter ſhould not impede the grand point, rode 
through Penry, where, under pretence of a gouty 

complaint, he called on the Doctor, who, with his 
| _ amie, Mrs. . was taking tea with every 
| ea 


— 
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appearance of domeſtic comfort; and it inſtantly _ 


ſtruck the Duke that this man might anſwer the 


double purpoſe of attending his daughter, and adopt- 


ing her child; he accordingly aſked ſome few leading 
queſtions, gave the Doctor a guinea, and oY his 


meaſures accordingly, 


It was now neceſſary he ſhould make 4 half- ; 
confident, His coachman, who had been brought 
up in the Athelane ſtables, was obliged, in obedience - 
to the commands of the Duke, to return to one of his 
early ſtations, and drive, as poſtillion, a plain bired 
chaiſe and hack horſes. 5 85 | 


Doctor Croak, elated by the acquiſition of a fair Re 


boarder, ſo well inclined to forward his intereſt and 
welfare, was in a delightful dream of advancement in 
life, when the loud rapping at his gate, on which, 
unknown to himſelf, ſo many golden advantages de- 
pended, diſturbed him; he anſwered from his window, 
and, on being told a chaife waited to carry him to a 
lady in want of his aſſiſtance, he made all poſſible 
haſte; and having taken every uſual precaution to 
fence out the cold, hobbled through wind and rain to 
the chaiſe, into which he was no ſooner entered, than 
a hood was thrown over his head by a perſon whole 
manual ſtrength rendered all oppoſition vain. _ 

The Doctor's courage oozed out at all points, and 
he implored mercy in an accent that proved his 
ten... | 
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66 Be patient, „ Sir,” £ faid the ANTE who held a both | 


the Doctor and the hood in a paſlive poſition, © no 


injury is intended you; you are really going to a2 
lady, who may or may not want you ;—you are the 


agent, but not the confident, 'of a ſecret that may 


make your fortune; you will have time to confider of 


a propoſal -I am authorized to make; the child, who 
| will ſoon be brought into the world, muſt never know 
the authors of its being. Do you comprehend ?*? 
«© He—he—hem !—no, no, not ee 
hem clear !—he—he—hem.”” 


A bank note of 5001, will be put into the 1 


of the perſon who relieves them of all anxiety on its 
account; — do you comprehend now ?** *+ 

«© Hem—hem !—I—I think—I preſume I do! f'» 

25 very well, Sir ;—if the child live a twelvemonth, 
five hundred guineas more will be remitted. You are 
| ſure you underſtand ?*? 


«« Oh perfectly; but if I had known this beſore, 


to engage a nurſe 

« Be ſatisfied, Sir; the perſon who employs you 
knew better than to truſt any thing to the taciturnity 
of a country doctor, or to the goſſip of a nurſe ; and, 


Sir, be aſſured there will be obſervers on your conduct; 


your ſecrecy and prudence will find its reward ; but 
ſhould you be diſpoſed to babble, or make diſcoveries, 


the former will be to your loſs, the latter productive 


only of diſappointment. 


The 


A” 
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The Doctor was ſilent; he was already reaping a 


golden harveſt from the night's, adventure — Five hun- 
dred pounds! and at the che year as much 
more! Oh for à nurſe, from $00 a child ebe 
dowed might ſuck longevit! / 

The chaiſe rolled on as the firſt five hundred was uyng 
out to the beſt advantage. Befides the defirables it 


would purchaſe, he would, no doubt, obtain ſome great | 
friends by the tranſaction, whom, if he "once could 


_ diſcover them, which, notwithſtanding the junctions 
to the contrary, he reſolved at leaſt to attempt, maſt 
purchaſe his filence. Loſt in theſe agreeable reveries, 


he forgot to note the time which paſſed beiore the car- 


riage ſtopped, though that was ſo Ry a feind! in 
the diſcovery he projected. 


The firſt entrance into the houſe a little 42 his | | 


idea of the conſequence of his employers ;' he could 


perceive, notwithſtanding the hood, it was ſmall ; the 


ſtaircaſe too narrow for the accommodation of a 
grand family ; and the room-into which he was led, 
when permitted to ſee, was furniſhed in ſo plain and 
undiſtinguiſhed a manner, it was as impoſſible for him 
to note a ſingle article, as it was Ware people of any 
diſtinction inhabited it. 

The groans from an inner room directed his Aten 
tion thither; they became more loud and frequent. 
The maſked perſon who accompanied him from 


Penry remained with him, trembling, and walking 


about in the utmoſt agitation ; ſeveral times he turned 
. from 


1 


I 


W 
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from the Dotor to unmaſk and wipe the perſpiration, 
from his face. 

I am certain,” ſaid the Doctor, who really was 
ſkilful in that branch of the profeſſion, the lady 
wants my aſſiſtance; and in that inſtant Mrs. Mogg, 
M Laurin entered to require it. 

The maſked perſon, alarmed beyond meaſure, burt 
into tears. Save! Oh ſave my child!“ ſaid he, 
putting a purſe into the Doctor's hand, as he was 
haſtily following the female into the inner apartment. 

After two hours' torturing ſuſpenſe, on the part of 
the maſk, and dangerous agony on that of the lady, 
Mrs. M*Laurin entered the room with a fine female 
infant, which, according to the order. before EN 
her, ſhe prepared to dreſs. 

The maſk refuſed even to look at it. Should! ” 
ſaid he, © meet in its countenance a lineament reſem- 
bling the ſerpent her father, how ſhall I reftrain my 
rage? how conquer the deſire to daſh it to atoms? 
And ſhould ſhe look like her mother, ſhall I not gaze 
on her till forget what I have loſt? Never, never 
will I behold the offspring 'of the ſmiling villain, 
whoſe hypocriſy dealt deſtruction to me and mine. 

Ah, pure bairn!”” ſaid Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin, 
« gude trothe an oo wert mine ain, my herte cude 
nae be mair fair,” : 
Silence !”” ſaid the Duke, OV thy Scotch 
tongue muſt not be heard! 


| | | « Trothe, 
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6 Inde my 3 lorde, cried the honeſt wo- 
man, I may haud my tongue; but an I were to dee, 8 
13 helpe greeting; — Oh! *tis a bonny cheel * 

During the many hours Lady Elinor paſſed with 
this good creature, ſhe often repeated her unhappy 
ſtory, and deplored the fatal conſequtence of her union 


with her lover. As Mrs. M*<Laurin knew how every - 


inch of the Athelane eſtates were ſettled at the Duke's 
death, and as ſhe believed in the validity of Elinor's 
marriage, and the legitimacy of her child, ſhe was 
both ſurprized and uneaſy when, as the time of child- 
birth drew near, ſhe was kept in entire ignorance of 
the fate deftined for the infant. Her orders were, to 
dreſs it the inſtant it was born, in ſuch plain things 
as were provided, and to have ready ſuch wrappers as 
would fence it from the cold air. | | 
«© Weel, weel, thought Moggy M*Laurin, 1 
ſal do as hes Grace oreders ; but I ſal ſete my merke 
opon the bairn, that I may auway ken the cheel of the 
hooſe of Athelane. And accordingly Mrs. Moggy | 
M-Laurin, being miſtreſs of the art of marking letters 
with gunpowder, and valuing herſelf on having been 
employed by the late Ducheſs tg work the coronet on 
the houſehold linen, ſhe made the two-initials of the 
father and mother's ſirname, and B, on the child's 
left fide under a coronet, while the Duke paced the | 
apartment in the utmoſt diſorder ; and while the Doc- 


tor, quite as well diſpoſed to note the event, con- 


trived, during the few minutes he remained in the 


/ 
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room after Mrs. M Laurin, to FR a ſquare piece out 
of an India chintz counterpane, which'lay on the bed, 
and hide it in his boſom. 

On his return to the maſk, he received from kim a 
bank note of fifty pounds, in addition to one hun- 
dared guineas in the purſe. The Doctor howed to the: 
ground; the maſk then beckoned Mrs. Moggy, who 
held the child wrapped, according to order, in ſwan-- 
ſkin, to fence it from cold ; he received it from her, 
' and, with another bank note for five hundred pounds, 
gave it into the hands of the ſtill bowing Doctor; and 
then, having again put on the hood, led him carefully 
to the chaiſe, which ſet off full ſpeed. é 

The Doctor had again, from mere impatience to 
diſpoſe of his riches, loſt all attention to the length of 
the way; but his deſire, and his power to arrive at 
the end of his journey, were two diſtinct things; for, . 
after driving near two hours, he was guided by the 
maſk into a ſecond chaiſe, which ſeemed to cut the 
air during another hour, when it ſtopped. ö | 

* You are wen Doctor, ſaid the maſk, enter - 
ing London.” 

London! good God! he—hem! London !— 
what can I do=he—hem! with this infant in Lon- . 
don! he—he— hem!“ 

40 The world, Doctor, replied the maſk gravely, 
is a country never to be known by deſcription; I 
have travelled through it, and have found all ſorts of 
accommodations are to be had for money ; you have 
0: a tolerable 


; aw Px? pM > ** N * 3 
a tolerable ſum now in your pocket; you are not to 
ſuppoſe that the perſons from whom you received it, 


had your convenience only in view; though this is 
perhaps the hardeſt duty they will impoſe, while you 
may, with certainty, reckon on advantages from them 


in proportion ww "Jour care of the infant, which is. 


now your own. 


He ede the aha a 


being looſe, the hood preſently dropped off; whenthe. 


Doctor found himſelf, his charge, and fix Hundred 


and fifty pounds, in notes and cath, \ratthng over the 


ſiones in the Borough without his maſked companion. 
The chaiſe-driver afked where os r ed nde g 


pleaſr to alight? 


His Honour did not know; he had never before e I 
tered the metropolis in ſuch ſtile; ſo the lad, taking 


his own directions, drove to the Croſs Keys, Grace- 
church-ftreet, where a ftage was that moment drawn 


out, which, by the information on the pannel, paſſed. 


the houfe of his brother the farmer; and it immedi- 


ately ſtruck him, that as Mrs. T. Croak was one of 


Ithe beſt-tempered and beſt-diſpoſitioned women in the 


world, and as, although ſhe could not, at certain 
times, help feeling a large portion of contempt for her 


proud brother-in-law, yet there were alfo times when 
ſhe was brow-beat into an appearance of reſpect for 
him, ſhe was the woman in the world moſt proper to 
take all the trouble of the infant off his hands at an 


* Wt * - 
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eaſy rate, while he laid out the profits of * "=" 
to the beſt, advantage. 8 
Hie therefore ſtepped out of the chaiſe into the ae j 
and, before he coul4 lay the ſwanſkin wrapper with 
the child on the feat, to get at money to pay the fare, 
both chaiſe and. lad were out of ſight. As the ſur» 
priſe of this incident was accompanied by the return 
of a guinea to ninety- nine ſhining fellows, it did not 
diſcompoſe the Doctor, who, with his charge, whom 
warmth and motion had effectually lulled, was ſet 
down at his brother's farm, in the ſame inſtant that a 
neighbouring mechanic, whoſe wife was in labour, 
was imploring aſſiſtance from the farmer- doctor, which 
he was always * to give to his poor neighbours 
gratis. ; 
The farmer was not at home; and as Doctor Croak 
had a point to carry with his ſiſter-in-law, after pre- 
vailing on her to take care of the infant till ſne could 
provide a nurſe, he very readily complied with her re- 
queſt, and followed the poor man to his wife, whom 
he ſafely delivered of a female child, as he had truly 
related to Colonel Buhanun, with whom alſo, as he 
had not related to the Colonel, or any other perſon but 
thoſe immediately concerned in the tranſaction, he alſo 
left his charge to be nurſed, at ſixteen n pet 
month. | | 
. Croak's SUED Ig at the fight of the ins; 
fant, was, that her brother-in-law had made a au- 


Pat, which, it was natural to ſuppoſe, he wiſhed to 
. - conceal 


\ 
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_ conceal from Madam Bawſky ; ; but whether right i in 
her conjecture or not, an innocent child was to her an 
innocent child, belong to whom it would. Finding a 
ſlip of paper under its cap, with Elinor'“ wrote on 


it, ſhe had it baptized, on the Sunday following, by , © 


that name; and it was to her care the Doctor attri- 
buted the child's: healthy look when, three months 
after, he ordered the nurſe to bring it to the milk- 
houſe in Hyde-Park, at a given hour, in conſequence 
of a billet he received from the maſk. 
Mrs, Bawſky thought proper, on this occaſion, to 
ſend a fine robe and cap, laced with Valenciennes 
edging, for the appearance of the child; and the; 
Doctor, not a little proud of its healthy countenance, 
attended himſelf to the place appointed, where: Mrs. 
Moggy M*Laurin was in waiting for them. | 


The good woman, who was now returning to Scot- 55 


land, as the Duke and his family were on the point of 
leaving Britain, both himſelf and Lady Elinor being 
in ill health, with great difficulty had prevailed on his 


Grace to allow her to ſee the infant before her depar- 


ture. When the Duke found her importunities un- 
ceaſing, he wrote to the Doctor, not chuſing to entruſt. 
the place of reſidence even to his female conſident. 
Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin wept over the infant, and 
took efpecial care to note the mark on her ſide. 
L aſſure you, Madam,” ſaid the nurſe, ** tis not 
dirt; I have waſhed her with ſoap and water as long N 
as waſhing ' is good, and it won't ſtir: my huſband 5 
5 ſays 


) 
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| favs as the will be a great ſchollard, for-ſhe is born 


n Cn 


* Borne! nae, nae, my gude weef, e u - 
merke of my ain, with a leetle gun-pooder. Ah my 
precious bairn, hoo leeken her paupau the looks ! my 
bonny cheel! wha kens but the gude ;Gode may 
bring aboopen his providence, fac thaut aw thy mi- 
| ther's mickle filler may come tull thee,” 

I The nurſe was a north country woman; but had 
ſne not underſtood the Scotch phraſes, a purſe of ten 
guineas, which, unſeen by the Doctor, Mrs. M*Laurin- . 
was ordered to put into her hands, were an explana- 
tion very much to the advantage of her nurſery,  _ 
She returned home without revealing her good for- 
tune, confident that the had the honour to ſuckle the 
child of ſome very great perſonage ; and in confe- 
quence, immediately roſe in her demands for nurfing,, 
from fixteen ſhillings to one guinea a month, and alfo- 
for dozens of all forts; which now, as three parts of 
the year were expired, as the Doctor expected the ſe- 
cond five hundred, and as he could not be certain how 
ſoon he might be called upon for another exhibition of - 
the child, he thought proper to grant, as well as per- 
miſſion for the nurſe to take her charge with her twenty 
miles further from London, where it ſuited her huf- 
band's buſineſs to remove, and where ſhe continued, 
at the ſame ſtipend, with now and then what Mrs. 
n choſe to think extravagant demands for cloth- 


ing, 
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thing, three years, when the Doctor received a letter 
by poſts of which the following is Ree? — | 

| —  — 


_ Sin, 


« Your child, for ſuch ſhe is ow evaded is a 
gentlewoman, and you will be enabled to provide for 
her as ſuch.— You receive incloſed a draft on Meſſrs. 
Adderly and Co. for one thouſand pounds, which you 
are to underſtand is to be appropriated to the educa- 
tion of your daughter ;—a fund for her future provi- 
ſion will be veſted in EIS hands at a proper time. 


e Mas.” 


The draft was ſigned by a reſpectable — and 
paid as ſoon as preſented ; on which Mrs. Bawſky 
4 thought proper to hire an additional female domeſtic, 
and, having given the nurſe notice of her rays. | 
fetched home her charge. | 1 * 
Independent of being the Docter pet, Elinor yas 
a fine little creature; and the fondneſs of her adopted 
uncle and aunt increaſed out of all bounds after ſhe 
attained her ſixth year; when a perſon, whoſe air and 
manner beſpoke his high rank and quality, ſtopped at 
the Doctor s door, and paid into his hands fix thou- 
ſand pounds for the uſe of his daughter, without re- 
Yucſting to ſee, or even aiquiring after, her. Mrs. 
_ M*Laurin had indeed a ſecond interview with her, \at 
the ſame place, and ſatisfied herſelf in reſpe& to her 
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marks, a a few months before this deſirable « event 1 
.-pened; - © | 

The Duke carried 1 Elinor with him to Italy, 
where, though he endeavoured in vain to get rid of the 
corroding anguiſh of his own deep regret, he was ſo 
happy as to re-eſtabliſh the health of his daughter, 
whom he had perſuaded her child died if a few mi- 
nutes after its birth; a ſtatement ſhe. was incapable of 
| contradicting, as her delivery was followed by a milk 
fever, from which ſhe recovered againſt the Judgment 
of the Faculty. 

Change of air, youth, exerciſe, ond the reſources of 
her own firm mind, did that for Lady Elinor which 

no effort of nature or art could do for ber father 
every hour of his exiſtence endeared the memory of 
the bleſſing he had loſt ; his heart, he would ſay, was 

broken": —his decay was flow, but ſure; and, having 
permitted his dau ghter to decline the addreſſes of ſeve- 
ral noblemen, who were captivated by her beauty, he 
at length reminded her of her oath of obedience, and 
entreated the would let him ſee her martied n he 
joined his ſainted wife and ſon. 

Lady Elinor's was a truly widowed heart; he- 
calmly avowed the fire of love was extinct in her bo- 
ſom. The Duke frowned, ſhe trembleds he apoſtro- 
phized his Ducheſs, ſhe wept ; he lighed the name of 
Malcolm, and the was vaniſhed, = 

They were then at F alia An accident, hi 
will be related in a future chapter, made them ac- 

6 quainted 
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. with Lord | Vallerton, afterwards: the Earl of 


Denningcourt, who was then at the Court of Florence 


in a public character; and there the marriage took 
place, which fixed the home of the beautiful Elinor 
far from the native caſtle, far from the woods __- 
well- remembered caverns of Athelane. | 
Lord Cheltenham had religiouſly kept his word; 
Lad Altmeria herſelf was never acquainted with the 
particulars of a tragedy her brother never forgave 
himſelf for occaſioning; but what the Duke could 


not conceal from himſelf, he thought it right to reveal 


to Lord Vallerton, and that with the unreſerved con- 75 


ſent of Lady Elinor, who, conſidering herſelf as the 
widow of her firſt and only love, felt no ſhame in 


confeſſing to her future ' huſband ſhe had been a, 


mother. 

Lord Vallerton was too paſſiondtely attached to TA 
to have given her up, had the circumſtance been leſs 
favourable; but confident the woman he thought the 
moſt beautiful, could not fail 40 be the moſt virtuous, 
he declined hearing particulars, taking it on Lady 
Elinor's word, ſhe was a widow; and the became his 


wife in the entire ignorance of the exiſtetice har hey 


daughter, 

Two of the laſt collected acts of Duke nadie. 
were to ſend Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin to England, to 
certify the'exiſtence of his grand-daughter, and to put 
into the hands of Lord James Athelane ſix thouſand 


pounds, with directions to pay it to Doctor Croak, | 
tp" 


* 


' 
| 
| 
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for the benefit of his daughter ; not, as he mud, chuſing 
to make this Proviſion in his will. | 

Lord James, now Duke of Athelane, had a vagill 

- ſuſpicion that the proviſion was meant for the off. 

ſpring of ſome early gallantry, which his brother had 

9 for concealing from the world; and therefore 

paid the money without expreſſing, or indeed feeling, 

any curioſity about the perſon who was to enjoy it. 

Lord urt, who was a man of the world, 

and always held an appointment either at Court, or 

1 in ſome department of government, had, in conſe- 
| quence of the former, occaſional buſineſs to tranſact 
with Lord Gauntlet, and of courſe was on viſiting 

habits with him; but the ladies were not acquainted, 

though they often met in the circle, and were near 
neighbours i in the country. < 
2 It was by mere chance the two noblemen met at Sir 
= Solomon Muſhroom's door, on the morning when 
Major Buhanun was making enquiries relative to his 
nephew's effects. 

Lord Denningcourt rated the nochdeut to his Lady 
at Court, where he met her. Her Ladyſhip was taken 
ill ſoon after; and, fainting in the circle, was obliged 
to be carried home, 

She continued confined to her bed three weeks; but 
— at the end of that period, torn with anguiſh and ſuſ- 
penſe, the formed the e reſolution of ſeeing 
Major Buhanun. 


| | 1 
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Having informed herſelf, from Sir Solomon Muſu- 
toom, of his lodging, ſhe repaired. thither, and from 
thence, on the information of the people, to the inn, 
Where, in the affecting interview which made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on Elinor, ſhe learned, that, ac» 
cording to her own eſtimation,, ſhe had lived acid hoe a 
Lord an innocent adultereſs: Wallace Buhanun, the 
dear unfortunate huſband of her heart, having been 
relieved by a ſtrong antidote from the effects af the 
,poiſon he had, in deſperation, ſwallowed, was only 
lately relieved from life's “ fitful fever. The Major, 
who knew the late Duke, as well as many other of 
his kindred and countrymen, had been informed of - 
his nephew's exiſtence, was aſtoniſhed to find the 
perſon moſt concerned ignorant of his fate; he endea= 
voured to reconcile her to what could not now be re- 
medied or recalled; but though he ſucceeded in con- 
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: vincing her that to keep the anguiſh which almoſt 
F diſtracted her, from diſturbing the repoſe of her Lord, 

was a duty ſhe owed both him and herſelf, ſhe parted 
y from him in a ſtate of the moſt pitiable dejection; and 
1 the diſorder of her mind had ſoon ſo dangerous an 
4 effect on her health, that, added to the mortification 


his ſon's conduct inflicted, it induced his Lordſhip to 
ut give up all his eee and. n to De 
C court Cattle, _ 
Mrs. Moggy MiLaurin was Gil a ha oa — 
The Duke never truſted her with the place, or 
manner in which. he bad . of his n: ' 
vol. Vo 146 4 1 
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and to riſk Lady Denningeourt's peace, during the 


| life of her huſband, without having it in her power, 


at leaſt, to put her in the v way of diſcovering her child, 

would anſwer no good purpoſe ; but the news no 
ſooner reached her that the Earl was dead, than down 
went her ſpinning-wheel, and .away tramped Moggy 


twelve Scotch miles to Athelane Caſtle, where ſhe. 
found the Duke preparing to go South, on a viſit to. 


the noble widow. r= 


On comparing Mrs. Moggy M<Laurin's informa- 


tion with the private proviſion made for the daughter 
of a perſon ſo near the place of Lady Elinor's ac. 
couchement, the Duke could not doubt that Doctor 


Croak was, in the poſſeſſion of the ſecret clue to fo in- 


tereſting a myſtery; and therefore took Mrs. Moggy 
M*Laurin with him to Denningcourt. 

Lady DenningFourt's mind was made , up: her re- 
lations were all rich; Mr. and Miſs Angus, her 
couſins, were heirs to her uncle, and the family eſtates 


ſhe determined ſhould remain in it; but to the thou- 


ſands and tens of thouſands in her own immediate gift, 


the poor, if Lord Denningcourt did not reform, the 


reſolved ſhould be her heirs. 


The Duke came South, expreſſly to fetch her to 
Athelane, while every thing was completed at her 


own houſe: London was a place to which ſhe never 
intended to return, and ſhe had bid the gay world 


adieu. 1 


[ 
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But what a revolution did the intelligence, now 
brought her, occaſion A child! Oh God! had ſhe 
a child? did the yet poſſeſs an object on which to 
laviſh the fund of tenderneſs, which the recent news 
of her Wallace revived in her boſom? a child! in 
whoſe dear face the might trace the never, never for- 
gotten graces that won her young heart ! what, a 
daughter! a friend! a companion! to love, to che- 
riſh, to be proud of to whom ſhe might transfer that 
inexhauſtible fondneſs which now aſſiſted her too 


faithful recollection in retracing the air, the manner, 


the look, the honour of her dear injured Wallace! 
Oh why wait till to-morrow--why not ſet out that 
inſtant, that very inſtant? — Alas! many wretched 
years had ſhe groaned in anguiſh, hiding her ſorrows 


from the eyes and ears of the unpitying world; and 
could ſhe be happy too ſoon ? could a mother begin 


to atone to her child for the 3 njurious) an of 
maternal love too ſoon ? . | 

The Duke was little leſs impatient ; ** Ah, my dear | 
niece,” ſaid he, your child muſt be amiable ; ſhe: 
ſhall, ſhe muſt be Ducheſs of Athelane! Lady Den- 
ningcourt wept ; Heaven grant her heart be not al 
ready touched! if it is, Ah how 23 will it 
make us: 

Poor Lady Dessert ** Years," ad b 
„ have groaned in anguiſh;*” yet, in the ſame in- 
ſtant, how eaſy did ſhe fall into the enthuſiaſtic error: 
from which ſhe had herſelf ſuffered fo much; — ſhe al- 

ST + =: ready 
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ready anticipated the misfortune of her "daughter's 


having formed an attachment beneath her high blood 
but all her feeling and experience did not fuggeſt an 
idea of ſacrificing pride to happineſs; no fuch expe- 


dient occurred to the mother or uncle no, nor to 


Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin 
During the long journey nothing was tallced of, but 


firſt, the reſemblance the good woman proteſted the 


child bore to her father, and which her Lad ythip * 


determined to doat upon; then the match the Duke 
planned, which, by uniting the grand-daughter of his 


brother with the ſon of his ſiſter, would alfo unite the 
family honours and wealth; „a metere, Mrs. 
Moggy M. Laurin proteſted, of muckle importance 


tull aw Scotland.“ 
Arrived in London, they held a council how to 
proceed. Leſt the dear creature ſhould be over- 
powered with the exceſs of her joy, ſaid Lady Den- 
ningceourt, my uncle had better receive us here; 
Mrs. M*Laurin and myſelf will go to this Eee and 
claim my child.“ | 
© Ah gude trothe, my Lady, wt we; and noo ye 
ſal ken anither gude token; and ſhe took from her 
trunk the counterpane, out of which the Doctor had 
cut a piece, which Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin diſcovered 
immediately after he was gone, but which, in conle- 
quence of her preſentiment the child would -one 15 
be W e the had concealed, | 


With 
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With this important tie on the Doctor's veracity, 


Lady Denningcourt and Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin ſes 


off for Penry, where, baving demanded a private au- 
dience, the poor Doctor forebaded: the ſetting of his 
ſplendlid ſun, in the account he muſt give of money he 
had as lavithly parted with, as unexpectedly received; 
he dared not deny the fact: Elinor was ſummoned ; 
the mark fanncd, and: welded: with. the tears of the fond 
mother, 

Elinor was not, however, — with j joy; 
her young heart was, indeed, not only touchedig 
was loſit=goue paſt recovery! 


Mrs. Moggy M Laure wes 2 true Soots woman 3 | 


actions; the: Docs bebe other Wen which, as 
every bedy- knew the late Duke's: generoſity, he had 
undaubtedly received, had alſo been. entruſted with 
{ix thouſand pounds in one ſum, for the uſe of lus: . 
ward, which, reminded by her, Lady Denningeourt 
merely mentioned, to prove whether: he had been a 


tating and ſtammering, that he had made uſe of the 


z 


* 


faithful guardian; and when ſhe found, by his heſi- 


little fortune which might bave heen ber child's all, 


ſhe expreſſed the ſtrongeſi reſentment, and indignantly 


commanded him to prepare to make reſtitution, 


This, however, Ge -woulid ust hape perfil in . 
manding, had not a diſcovery of her daughter's at- 


tachment enraged the Duke, who inſiſted that the 


n had ſchemed his ſon's advancement, by throws 
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ing him in the way of his ward, wough he he muſt Know” 
me was of ſuperior rank and connexion. . 
- Lady. Denningeourt's heart melted in tenderneſs 
over her daughter; that daughter, on the contrary, 
had recollections inimical to reſpect; ſhe had ſet it 
down as a decided fact, that the lady who viſited 
Major Buhanun, intrigued with him: Mrs. Bawſky 
had declared the thing was abſolutely certain, and ſne 
dad no reaſon to doubt her ſagacity in facts of that 
ſort.— Then there were three people in the world the. 

' tenderly loved: Roſa, young Croak, and Mrs. Harley 
ſrom all theſe ſhe was going to be torn ;—with the 
former, as living with the perſon to whom her mother. 

Peas criminally attached, ſhe could not correſpond 
and how could ſhe ſee the two laſt ? Then again, ſhe. 
was uſed to the nominal uncle and aunt —and with 
how many wiſer people than Elinor does wy 
for affection? | 
It was in vain the gentle, affable Lady Donal 
court withed to gain the confidence of her daughter; 
in vain ſhe took her, in the moft elegant ftile, firſt 
to Bath, then to Denningcourt ; ſhe carried with her” 
all her firſt unalterable predilections; ; ſhe felt abaſned 
in company - miſerable alone—Joſt her colour, her 
appetite, and her ſpirits. {A 
The reſerve the promiſed Roſa in her letter to jm- 
poſe on herſelf, in regard to young Croak, . laſted juſt 
| as long as he found it impoſſible to fpeak to her, and 
. vaniſhed the firſt time Us watched her walking at a. 
WP diſtance 
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diſtance from the houſe: one interview ſucceeded an- 


\ 


other; no letter arrived from Roſa to aſſiſt her ſtrug- 


gles againſt love and young Croak; her mother's | 


fondneſs was reproach ; her virtuous advice, hypo- 


criſy; the polite habits ſhe recommended, taſæs; and 


at length, when the Duke, to whom the never ſpoke 
without trembling, nor ever looked at without con- 
fuſion, talked of making her a Ducheſs, preſenting her 
to the King and Queen, and a thouſand things to the 
ſame effect, wiſhing to excite her emulation, ſhe fairly 
told Jack of all the dreadful things that were to hap- 
pen, and as ſhe had more money than the thought 
they could want during their whole lives, readily ac- 


ceded to his propoſal of going off to Gretna-Green to be : 


married, and eſcape being a Ducheſs. 4 

They were ſtopped, as Betty ſaid, and then the 
thoughts of being carried back to'be made a Ducheſs, 
to be ſhewn to the King and „to live with 
Lords and Ladies, to be decked with bn to fare 
ſumptuouſly every day, together with the fight -of 
poor Jack firſt hanging to the wheels of the Duke's 
carriage, then rolling in the road, tearing his hair, 


and biting the duſt, was too much for her little reaſon * 


—it tottered on its throne, and, to the unſpeakable 
grief of Lady Denningcourt. and her friends,” was by 


degrees totally overthrown | She had been carried to 


Doctor W. and was now attended by a gentleman of 
the Faculty recommended by him. | 


x 4 _ Mean- 


ke 5 : 
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Mean while, young Croak having been ſent home 
to his father, with denunciation of vengeanee from the 
Duke if ever he was ſeen or heard of again at Den- 
ningcourt, old Croak could hit on no other way of 
keeping himſelf out of prifon, but putting his fore 
there; he therefore conſcientioufly arrefted him for 
certain ſums ſaid to be advanced, of which the poor 
youth had never ſeen a farthing, and allowed him 
| half-a-guinea a weeks to ſubſlſt on in the Marſhulfes | 
; priſon, ES: ; 3 25 


13 
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© CHAP. IV. 


Shewing, among other important matters, hot the Brg- 
gar was turned out of doors ;, how ſſie got one friend, | 
and lojb anather ;- and how fine ladies manage, 
whoſe attachments are formed without 

eſtcem, and. broken without 1egret. i | 
Tur bed of juſtice, held by Duke Athelane and 
the ladies his counſellors, ended as beds of juſtice for- 
merly did where they were in faſhion the evidence 
was all on one ſide, and the edict pronounced by him, 
in whom the power was veſted, accordingly. 


I 


b 
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The two young ladies agreed that our heroine was 
a very ſuſpicious character, with this difference: —- 
Miſs Angus never'faw a more intereſting countenance, 
nor Miſs Bruce a more artful one. 3 

. Duke himſelf had taken very lietle'n notice of 

er perſon, but he confeſſed her emotions appeared to 

= natural enough; however, her reſidence with 
Mrs. Woudbe, her appearance ſo unlike that of a 
perſon admitted to affociate with the elegant Counteſs _ 
of Gauntlet, her paſſing at that hour fo cloſe to the 
houſe alone, and ſo ill-drefſed, were certainly circum * # } 
ſtances which gave weight to the ſuſpicion, that there 
was more of deſign than accident in the whole. ; 

Elinor's attachment to young Croak was a. matter 
which entirely militated againft the Duke's firſt-with 
of uniting her to his nephew; that firſt wiſh ſtill held 
ſo predominant a place in his mind, and he had ſo 
ardently preffed it upon Lady Denningceurt, that it 
was not till the found the poor girl's head unequal to 
her internal ſtruggle, that ſhe remembered how im- 
poffible ſhe had herſelf found it, though blefſed with a 
much ſtronger mind, to regulate a firit paſſion by the 3 
laws of prudence ; and though an alliance with a *Þ 
youth very inferior in perſon and talent to him who | 
made the indelible impreſſion on her own- heart, Who | 
had not the advantage of education, and, above all, 
whoſe blood was plebeian, was not to be thought on, 
yet, there were moments when ſhe-regretted the impoſe | | 
Dp of making her daughter bappy her OWN way. | | | 
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As the did not, however, communicate thoſe regrets | 
to the Duke, he ſtill cheriſhed the hope of ſeeing all | 
the fortune of the Houſe of Athelane united to the 
Dukedom in the perſon of Mr. Angus; and not aware 
of the many channels through which the moſt im- 


portant ſecrets of a great family meander into the. 
world, hoped, when the reaſon of the unhappy . 
* Elinok was reftored, of which he had the moſt ſan- 
guine confidence, her firſt paſſion would be forgotten, 
and remain a ſecret to all but the near friends of the 


family. | 
In this hope, the ſuſpicion that Roſa was an agent 
of the Croaks, very naturally alarmed him ; and as he 


could never have conceived, from his own feelings, 
that ſuch a character as a father, callous to the plead- 


ings of nature on behalf of his only child, could exiſt, 

he certainly did Doctor Croak the injuſtice to believer 
him intereſted for his ſon; more eſpecially, as marry- 
ing a young perſon of Elinor's high expectations, 


would alſo prevent his being troubled about the re- 


fund of property veſted in him for her ſole uſe. If, 


indeed, the laſt conſideration had not eſcaped the wiſe. 


dom both of the Doctor and his chere amie, the young 


man would not probably have been eating commons 


at this time in the Marſhalſea prifon. 

Lady Denningcourt's mental ſufferings, on account 
of Elinor's deranged intellects, were unſpeakable : 
her whole ſyſtem was unnerved, and the efforts of 
friends, by whom ſhe was equally loved and reſpęct- 

| 6 4 X . eds 
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ed, to conſole her under ſo great a calamity, were 


vain ; the patient endurance of her character, indeed, 
prevented her wounding them with complaints; but 
the only real comfort the was capable of enjoying, 


was that which gave a foretaſte of the eternal happi- 


neſs which good actions muſt enſure to ſpirits libe 


her's, when her ſoul ſunk in deſpondent agony, ſhe 


walked from her houſe to the village, where the inba« 


bitants thronged around her with bleflings. © _ - 
The Duke of Athelane, a nobleman not more re- 


ſpected on account of his high rank, than beloved for 
the native urbanity of his mind, entered the library 


where our heroine was, prejudiced and prejudging, 


two evils from which the law of the land protects the 
greateſt criminal, but from * innocent ſtranger 


had no appeal. q 


Roſa, who was now ED” with the Duke's 


quality, and who, notwithſtanding ſhe had ſo little 
reaſon to compliment her own diſcerament, having fo 
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recently found high virtues were not always conco- 


mitants of high rank, had a ſort of inherent reſpe c 
for nobility, and felt awed and confounded : the invo- 


luntarily roſe at the Duke's entrance; and as his 


Grace neither ſeated himſelf, nor motioned her to do 


ſo, ſhe continued ſtanding. 


The Duke, full of his own ſubject, bluntly aſked if. 


* 


ſhe was acquainted with Doctor Croak ? 
Roſa heſitated and bluſhed. . 


E 6 5 Guilty, 


ing blood into her face, neck, and arms. 
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"Gala upon honour ! ads his a ee The 
queſtion was indeed, he ſaid, ſuperfluous. He next 
preſumed the reſided at Delworth Houſe, + 
Again Roſa bluſhed and heſitated,” 
Guilty again, thought his Grace. _ 
I have lived there, Sir; but—but—* 
Rut you have thoughts, I preſume, of leaving it.. 
- Roſa's affirmative was de ciſive. 14 
«* And to remove. Perhaps * meant to do us 
the honour of removing hither.” 
It was now only that Roſa perceived the henghty 
and auftere brow of the noble interrogator ; and ſhe” 
felt at once confounded, abaſhed, and diſtreſſed: -a 
thouſand ſharp points ſeemed to accompany the ruſh= 


«© You bluſh : is it from ſhame of deteckion or, 
for guilt is very tenacious, I may poſſibly have had 
the misfortune to excite your anger? I do not, how- 
ever, deprecate the reſentment, in which you will 
have the goodneſs to leave this houſe ; but you muſt 
allow me to add my advice—not- to be ſeen near it 
again. Lady Denningcourt is a woman of honour, 
the young ladies under her roof have a character, and 
the Duke of Athelane is their protector. Permit me 
{and he ne his hand to . her) —I will ſhew 
you the way. 5 

The heart of the poor Gs ſwelled. almoſt to 
burſting, when turned from the houſe of thoſe who 
had created an intereſt fo new in her feelings; yet 
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thus paſſed on her a ſentence aggravated by irony and 
contempt, that ſhe had neither courage to ſpeał not 


THY bree m. e 
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reſiſt the motion he made of leading her, by a ſhort | 


turning, to- a gate which opened to the park; but 
before the reached it, bumble cd ta tos" 


felt herſelf, affection and concern! foe") Elinor reftored o 


her to ſpirit and recollection. 


A baniſhment from this tranquil 3 NS 
baniſhment from Elinor, and that, perhaps, for ever. 
Comparing Betty's incoherent account with what the 


knew of the diſpoſition of her poor friend, the flattered 


herſelf that her ſoothings and conſolements would have 


more effect than any medical care, and reſolved to 


make an effort of ſuch importance to them both, and, of 
however difficult to aflume courage to rent the abſo- 


jute command of the Duke, oppoſe her humble te- 


monſtrance to his decided reſolution. 


Almoſt ſuffocated with heat and the variety of her 


feelings, ſne took off a little black hat, which con- 
fined her hair, and, with a motion of her head and 
ſhoulders, both graceful and interetting, threw back 


the redundant cheſuut treſſes it liberated, and inhaled |, 


the air before ſhe could attempt to ſpeak. 
The Duke viewed her with fixed attention ; and. 
the ſeverity of his look, by degrees, relaxed into a 
curious and not unpleaſed ſerutiny of her features; he 
nevertheleſs motioned to proceed . the gate, but 
ſtopped when the ſpoke. | ee 
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<« If affection did not impel-- if friendſhip did not 
ſupport me, J could not, believe me, Sir, preſume, 
on my own. account, to deprecate the ſeverity you 
think I deſerve. I venerate the character of Lady 
Denningeourt ; and ſure, with thoſe monuments of 
her goodneſs and charity before me, it is not neceffary 
to ſay how much J venerate her; yet, perhaps, all 
who admire and reſpe& her, cannot feel the ſentiment ' 
which at this momerit——but I cannot explain it it 
is indefinable even to myſelf. The young ladies, 
happy under her roof, and ſafe under the protection 
of the Duke of Athelane, can never be injured by 
mere ſufferance of a you ame. unallied, un- 
happy— 8 

Her voice dated ede ſtepped nd to conceal | 
her tears; and having a little recovered, finding the 
Duke had remained in the ſame place, turned back 
with a grace which was the peculiar character of her 
every movement: the waving treſſes of her fine hair 
ſhading her fair forehead; a tear on each glowing 
cheek ; her hat in one hand, the other open palm 
modeſtly ſpread in an attitude of humble remonſtrance; 
an earneſt but melancholy meaning impreſſed on every 
ſpeaking feature. | 

Have I aſked, Sir, to be admitted to the wolety | 
of theſe happy ladies? Alas! no; —I know and feet a 
the humble diſtance at which poverty and diſtreſs - 
place me; my honour and my innocence are the honour 
and 1 innocence of a friendleſs child of ox ;—it is 

known 


— 
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known only.to God, and felt only, byr myſelf, "ry is 
of too obſcure and humble a texture to claim even a 3 
candid judgment: — congenial principles cannot alſimi- 
late in uncongenial rank and circumſtance that is a 
hard leſſon with which I have long become familiar; 
therefore I gaze at an humble diſtance on the radiant Vit= 
tues I am not for that reaſon leſs emulous to imitate ; 
and do not expect, nor even defire, that the ladies un- 
der the Duke of Athelane's protection, ſhould de- 1 
ſcend from their high rank, and higher honour ; all T | 
petition for, and I conjure you, Sir, as you regard 
that dear girl, whoſe derangement I ſo deeply deplore, 
do not refuſe me -I would kneel--1I will kneel—mine 
is the humiliation of the heart—and it bends before 
you; do not deny me—let me watch my Elinor—let 
me try whether the ſoothings of friendſhip will not 
have more efficacy than the art of medicine; yo 
know not, my Lord, how ſhe loved me—bow I love 
her. 2 
Do you io the cauſe of her diſorder? 275 ; 
© Fam afraid I do, my Lord, Know the cauſe to 
which it is attributed; but it may be the effect of 
more cauſes than one. The ſudden change in her 
life, new claims on her affection, an entire new 51. * 
tem of exiſtence, a total f. ubverſion of her old habits 
and connexions, the objects long dear to ſight and 
memory loſt, and replaced by others, which, however 
preferable in themſelves, are not endeared to her by 
n habit: —theſe, irritated by a latent attachment, to 
| which 
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- which her Wan bad not given a name, nor kamped 
a character, have been, I donde _ the united cauſes. 
of her diſorder.“ 8 * 6 | 
This hint was preciſely that moſt acceptable to a 
Duke ; and the grace and energy of the fair pleader 
Wimme her manner i as John a 
would perhaps have ſaid, 
A prone and ſpeechleſs dale, uy; . 8 
Such as move men” . : 3 
and in her features a ach ſo familiar to the 
Duke, that when (her whole heart in her eyes) the | 


beſought him to grant her petition, he anſwered, after 


a long and earneſt examination of her countenance, 8 
bluntly aſking of what country ſhe was: a 
Again the deep glow tinged her ſkin; yet the con- 
fafion was tranſient, She had owned the obſcurity of. 
her circumſtances, and conſcious that no inquiſition 
could diſcover an action to her * — 
« Eflex.”” * | 
«© Efſex !“ repeated the Duke; and how? 
old! 4385 
© Twenty, my Lord.“ 
„What! the age of Eso! 2% | 
es, my Lord!” —and inſpired by a ray of; 
hope, which his ſoftened look confirmed, 


we grew together, 
« Like to a 5 double cherry ſeeming . 
60 But an union in partition. ” 


| The Duke half fwiled.” * re were from . 
authority. | es 

„I quote: like „„ er 
repeated from the heart of true aſfection: but fuffer 


mn A 


turning to my friend. 
a a mee i ene wither” 


«If 


friends? my authority would net excuſes you for {at _ 


rude and indecent. a lapſe of -orderly behaviour, as 
remaining out late, without apprizing them why and 


where you ſtay the ſun, you-ſee, is ſetting; and 


we are not on habits of friendſhip with that fam 


Rofs. could, not, without intruding «long flory on 


the Duke, and _ betraying hor friend, explain to; hin 
how lately the had in ſome degree prepured the famiby 
at Detwortls for ſuch a lapſe ; ſhe therefore remainad 
fitent, vexatiow and diſappointment on: her my 
which the Duke was earneftly reading. 

«© F am tempted „ 
you,“ ſaid he, “ if I e 97 een 


me. 93 


Rota looked fuprifed, and rather dend. 


„It is this, he continued: within the laſh _ 


half hour I diſliked you. extremely, notwithſtanding 
you are ſo handſome ; that diflike- was therefore the 
reſult of conſidering you, as, at beſt, J fear yo, 
a ſuſpicious character; and though you have: —_ 
me no proof to the contrary, except talking very pret- 
ty, and looking not er, but more intereſting, 
Av | 1 feel. 


— 
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I feel myſelf diſpoſed to take your beauty, and a re- 
ſemblance you certainly have, cyme from where yow 
will, to the amiable foundreſs of|thoſe charities, as a 
fecurity for your integrity, though I know one is the 
common trait of deceit, * the other the certain 

e of chance. » i219 59 . 

' Roſa's alarm vaniſned. If 5 you „ 92 Lord, 
how you flatter me FR. 
„ Yes, you may well be aer if all your con- 


.. - queſts are ſo ſudden and fo ſure. . 
Have I then. conquered, my Lord? and will you 
lead me back to my friend?” ; * 


The Duke pauſed. No,“ ſaid he, 4 I am en- 
flaved like an old man, but I will, not be duped likes 
one. Allow me to bid you a good evening I ſhall 
talk the affair over with Lady Denningeourt, without 
concealing how much you reſemble her, which alone 
will convince her I am not your foe; we ſhall make 
our Is and depend on 1t yoo will * a: 
them.“ 
What now could Roſa as but accept the Duke's 
offered hand, and ſuffer him to lead her to the park; 
where, after he returned to the houſe, confidering it 
would be very late to go to the village, and perhaps 
indulging a ſecret preſentiment that there would not, 
after the Duke's promiſed converſation with Lady 
Denningcourt, be a neceſſity for her going there at 
all, the caſt a fond Jook * and returned to 


\ Delworth, 
Crofling 


J 


Crofling's a a in order 0 N to N cham- 


ber by the back way, the obſerved a great number of 
imperials, boxes, &c. and ſuſpected, what had really 

tappened, the bride elect * hee . were ar- 
nved. _. > 


She had aſcended ROW a few of he 5 


be the houſe-maid, who gave her the letter in the 
afternoon, informed her that, as the houſe was now 


very full, and more company expected, and, as beſides, 


their young Lord's intended lady's woman choſe to 


lep near her lady, the houſekeeper had ordered the 


things to be removed from the room where 5 bad 
heretofore ſlept, into one of the little ame. 5 
«© The garret! renter Roſa. .. 28 


Ves, em; cauſe, ' em, te ſuppoſes, em, you 


will not be long here, m. e 

Roſa had turned half round, eig; by imme- 
diately quitting the houſe, to avoid further inſult; but 
recollecting that ſhe was to depend on hearing from 
the Duke, and that he would naturally ſend to Nel 


worth, ſhe reſolved, at the riſk of all poſſible endur- 


ance, to wait the reſult, and followed the girl into a 


ſmall low-roofed room on the attic ſtory; where all 


the things ſhe left in her chamber were crowded, and 
where, ſqueezing herſelf by the bed to the one 


leſs. 


The girl ſaid, as the had no inner, no o wonder the 


was faint ; but to-morrow=— - 4 


Q 


. | | ; ; | 
| | | — 
g 1 a . = * . — 
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ricketty Want, the ſat down, pale and almoſt breaths 


_ Fo | 
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TOPS, To-morrow!” pcated Bedi 2.4 I cult L hall 
| not paſa-another day in this houſe.” | 
Dear heart! the girl wondered at that, as e 
going to be ſiteh grand, new-fangled doings; bat 
come on't what would, ſhe would run and ax the 
bouſt-Seward:for: a glaſs of wind and fonije bikuits, - 
EAN anne 
madams. 
r * 
though: bes bedy: was nat lab fatigued and faint tban 
her mind was agitated, ſhe heartily regretted not going 
on to. Denningeout village; for no place could be moro 
5 e Ns l oth than the games; to. OY 
ſhe was conſigned, | | 
. her homdfalk- „ There, 
ſaid ſhe, is a whole bottle. of Fhydontee wind, and 
a manchet, and ſome biſanita; no need/of axing about 
the matter, wind and ale is as plenty all over oun ouf,j 
now as water; and you would be fit. to die a laughing 
they are. al as joyous in ſarvants all, as if the 
wedden-day was this minit. There!acanef the Gronghs! 
 footmen taken off one Madam Feverſham.“ 
_ 56. Feverſhanz! is Mrs. Feverſham here?” 4 
Ves, em our ouſe will be like the inn at 
Denningcourt—quite a Noak's hark. And ſo the 
foatman — ſhall know his name at ſupper he is ſo 
monſtrous droll ;—he ſes Madam Feverſham was alk 
| bedizon?d like an old ewe dreſſed lamb faſhion ; and 
the old gentleman too—quite: a ſmart old Grecian=s | 
| what 


what doch he i but chuck me under the chin, as 8 
funny as you pleaſe; I wonder what Madam Fever- 


ſham would fay to that —but come, em, let's be 


ſociable (and drawing the cork, the firſt drank 3 


glaſs of N hydontre herſelf, and then helped Roſa) and 


now, em, ſaidd ſhe, ſquatting herſelf on the fide of | 


with joy when the lawyer, came down to injunket 


AB. 
6 


the bed,“ I'll tell you à few ſecrets. Our family 
are going to Old Nick as faſt as they can drive; our 
Lord's over head and ears in debt to all the nch tete 
and ſo hardchearted to the poor, and raifes' their rents 
ſo, they can't pay ; ſo they were ready to go wild 


them all not to pay our ſteward ; and fo, without the 
bride's portion, Lord knows how we ſhould all get 
back to Pall-mall again. Oh, London, London 


there's Lady Lowder, and that handſome Sir Jacob, 
only our folk don't want it mentioned juſt now, *cauſe 
'tis a diſparagement to the bride; but her huſband 


ſes as he'll put em in ee . ann 3 
gentleman comes down.” = 


Mrs. Modely, at this inſtant, threw open the door; 
and ſcowling, under her curved brow, at the girl, the 


wine, and Roſa, ordered the latter tofollowher'to 1 
we ” | 2 | 
Perhaps it 'was not an abſolute Wh, that 
though the beauty of the lovely Counteſs of Gauntlet 
was, wu. the aid of a little art, Rationary, experience 
| : 3 23 


Lord, T am fo dry but London Uthe place for my | Bog 
money! though there's Old Nick to pay there tog; 
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ould + have ſo increaſed her e talent for ng 
trigue, the was at this period an over-match for Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom himſelf, who, of all her dear and 
particular friends, was him againſt whom ſhe bore the 
moſt inveterate hatred, for reaſons it is time to unfoldr” 
OG our readers. 
The firſt hint the Earl, 1 of courſe his ease 
Fre received of the exiſtence of their nephew, _ 
was from the beſt lawyer in Great-Britain ; her Lady, 
ſhip's roſy lips ſevered on this occaſion with execra- 
tions on the. duplicity of their agent, Sir Solomon 
Muthroom, and on herſelf, if ſhe did not revenge it. 
The Earl now regretted he had declined the alliance 
of the greateſt ſcoundrel in the world; the Countels, | 
with equal ſincerity, wiſhed the Earl of Denningcourt p 
had never been introduced to the Muſhrooms :— 
theſe regrets ſucceeded a reſolution, by breaking of 
one treaty to make way for another, and with other 
rules of conduct to he obſerved at this critical period, 
preceded the writing a card, e to ſee Sir So- 
lomon Muſhroom. : - * 
Though that ed politician, Who, like the 
robber in Gil Blas, dealt on the ſquare with all man- 
kind, was already in poſſeſſion of the ſecret, and had 
made up his own mind to profit by the event, pre- 
ponderate how it would, he choſe to be the moſt aſto- 
: niſhed perſon of the three, when he attended his pa- 
tron, and heard from the Counteſs what had hops : 
. K Cle | * 2 rr 


: = _ | % 


Did you not tell us this ſhocking boy. was dead, 


Sir Solomon?“ cried her Ladyſhip, with bitterneſs... 


„When, my good Lady?“ anſwered the Rags | 


with great compoſure...” - 


„ Certainly/ my good friend, Join the Earl, 


mildly,'** you gave us room to-conclude——"" _ 

Sir Solomon collectedly denied the concluſion, and; 
with infinite reſpect, referred to his letters en Phi- 
ladelphia. 


4 


Lady Gauntlet's 0 imbit af filing, W 


cealed her rage at his triumphant proof of cunning; 


but the Earl, with equal wiſdom and moderation, de- 
livered it as his decided opinion, that the honour and 
intereſt of his good friend Sir Solomon + Muſhroom: _ 
were as much intereſted as his own in * . 


claims of the pretended heir. 7 
This the Knight neither granted n nor D in a 
manner ſo lukewarm, as convinced the noble pair 


ſomething was rotten in the ſtate. Lady Gauntlet 


then artfully dropping a converſation, in which he 


was not intereſted, began one on his daughter and her | 


expected marriage, but was aſtoniſhed nn that too 
treated with indifference. 
The Counteſs was not a woman to be foiled by 


cunning; ſhe was not an intimate in Sir Solomon's 


family, but her woman was; and having learned, 


within two hours after his departure, that though . 

Mrs. Perfian, Miſs Muſhroom's woman, was one of 

the beſt, dreſſers of hair, and layer on of rouge, of any  - 
* 0 \ i IO Engliſh 9 


* 
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— Engliſh woman in London, an old family. nurſe, ad- 
mitte by ſteaurh, robbed her of one of the firſt p- 
vileges of her place, for ſhe was the excluſive repoſi- 


; + tory of all her young lady's ſecrets ; anil with this na | 


our Counteſs ſoon became acquainted? - ' * 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom had too many affairs of 
importance on his mind to remember the unlimited 
confidence he had formerly repoſed in one Dorothy 
Wright; her memory, however, was /eſ5 tenacious 
the very well knew the child, whom the had aſſiſted 
Mr. Hanſon in perſuading her miſtreſs to cariy 0 
America, was the ſame you to whom Her alas 
daughter was attached. + 
When it did not militate againſt her own. ori 
children's intereſt, nothing gave Dorothy more pleas 
ſure than vexing her old maſter; and, in the conſi 
dence that Horace would ſome time or other turn out 
n ſomebody, ſhe had encouraged her daughter to ex- 
pect the return and advancement of her firſt love. A 
to Lords; fince her youngeſt daughter had married 

one, and forgot her, Dorothy thought they. were n 
great catch; but after vain expectation of the ſome» - 
body's return, Horace was on the point of being given 
up both by nurſe and Miſs, as the former waited 
only for her daughter's eſtabliſument, to demand cher 
own terms of Wet father, and the. latter ſaw ſo many 
charming conſequences of being a Counteſs, that had 
not Lord Denningqourt been 'ſuch-a lazy enen the 
| would eee n e 
; 9 But 


an 


very nick of time, to enquire after the Beggar, with 


an appearance ſo elegant, and a'demeanour fo haughty, 


as raiſed the colour in Miſs. Charlotte's cheek, and 
threw her father into the moſt profound meditation. 

If Sir Solomon's" girls were Peereſſes, no matter 
who were the Peers; — he had never forgiven his pa- 


tron for declining his alliance; and, as in caſe of a2 


public inveſtigation, if his own immaculate character 
eſcaped, it muſt be by miracle, he wiſely determined 
to ſecure that, and the fortune and honours- of the 
houſe of Montreville, in ſpite of the power of his pa- 
tron, or the betzuty of his lady, by offering his 


- daughter, and eighty thouſand pounds twenty more f 
than he gave her ſiſter, to Horace, with ſome en 47 
proofs included in the marriage portion. | 


Of this offer he told his daughter, who underſtood 
nothing of the pro; but ſhe told it her nurſe, who- 
comprehended the whole; and, under the influence of 
a beautiful card-purſe reſpectably filled, fie" again told 
it to Lady Gauntlet, who knew much more of the 
matter than herſelft, and who, of courſe, was filled 
with revengeful ire n the traitor, Sir Signet 


Muſhroom. 1 2 fo 724 


It was in the interval bethrect (ite Papers | 


and the young gentlenian's anfwer, that the former 
was. ſummoned to hear of the exiſtence of young 
Montreville; and it was alſo 1 Gauntlet 
formed a plan of revenge worthy of herfelf, - 5 2 

vor. . | F | 25 Sir 


But Horace happened to preſent himſelf juſt in the | 


e \ "_— 
\ j 1 * 1 * : 6 
- " 4 * 


8 crak enn Sint. 


| - Si#Balowon erde e th his former een Mr, 1 
Whittal, was dead, that the ſedret of the Monitrevilles 
reſted only in himſelf; he therefore reſolved to make 

or unmake, as fuited his own private intereſt or * 
mour. Ne te IN 5 | 8 

Lady Gauntlet was better informed: — beſide Sit 

Solomon and the communicative Mrs. Dorbthy, Who 
gratified her own pique by revealing all ſhe knew, 
ſave and except the maternal ſecret of ſuch imports/ 

ance to her daughters, there were two more perſons, 
one of whom ſhe knew, and the other, ſhe feared, * 
would ariſe in evidence againſt her. ; | 

Mr. Whittal, her relation at Belfaſt, on whom, by x 
her intereſt, advancement and lucratiye places had 
been ſhowered, died, notwithſtanding all, inſolvent; 
and his only ſon, a fine tall handſome Hibernian, ap- 

| peared at the Earl's levee in very ſhabby mourning, 
without ſixpence in his pocket, or any means of ſub- 
fiſting like a gentleman, except a few fecrets confided” 
to him by his father, on his death- bee. 

Lady Gauntlet procured this young man a lucra- 
tive appointment in the colonies, and, with five hun- 
dred guineas in ſpecie to begin the world, he fell down 

the river Thames in a Weſt India trader. 

„ breathe, ſaid her Ladyſhip, „now that hor- 
rid fellow is gone. But this breathing buſineſs was 
rather premature; for though her young relation did 
certainly fail down the river, yet, before the ſhip 
reached the Nore, the wind became adverſe; he ran . 

dae; 


play, a brothel, and a gaming-houſe ; from the laſt 
he returned menus in the neat ſum of fixe hundred 
pounds, beſides his watch, Tackle. and pere . 
portable of value. N 


In this ſituation, ſtripped of every thing bat hy | 


cret entruſted to him by his dying parent, Mr. Patrick 
Whittal again preſented himſelf at * levee of his re- : 
lation, the Earl of Gauntlet. | 
My Lord was, at that: particular time, not —_— 5 | 
angry, but very poor, and my Lady the fame ;" not- 
withſtanding which, after a few hours conſideration, 
a ſecond five hundred were advanced; and coitfin - 
Whittal ſwore he would never trouble ſuch kind rela- 


tions more : that he did not keep his word was not ſo 
much his fault as his misfortune,. for he ſet out in a 


chaiſe and four from his Lordſhip's door ; but the 

wind having become favourable, the ſhip, after waits _ 

ing two tides, had failed without him. 
« Amid the roſes, fierce repentance rears her ſnaky creſt,” / 


. 


This Lady Gauntlet might have owned, had the © \ 


not been too proud to admit any thing againſt herſelf; 
for couſin Whittal was now on the town, ſpending the 
ſecond five hundred with the ſpirit of an Emperor, and 


in danger of being ſuperſeded in the appointment pro 


cured for him with great trouble and difficulty. This 


couſin was, however, but one, and not perhaps that 


moſt * of two evidences which, as ſoon as the 


e eg? - 
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\ claims of the e rightful h heir were knows; would riſe t to 
couſh her.. fl 
The laſt time the late Earl of Gauntlet was men- 
tioned, he was ordered to a milder climate for change 
of air, which is in plain Engliſh to ſay, that the phy- 
firians had pocketed fees, without benefiting their. 
| patient, till their modeſty could do ſo no longer; and 
therefore, that the inefficacy of the cart-load of medi- 
cines, which they had preſcribed, ſhould not be wits 
neſſed by the ſwiniſh multitude, they rather choſe. his 
ſpirit ſhould be reſigned in a foreign land; and accord- 
ingly the Earl, his beautiful ſiſter-in-law, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Montreville, with her as honourable ſpouſe,” 
and a ſplendid retinue, ſet out for Italy, landed at 
Leghorn, and ſo on to Florence, where, in a ſuperb 
palace, on the banks of the Arno, the Earl flattered 
himſelf he was recovering, while, baſking in the bril- 
liant glances which ſhot don the wx of his fair ſiſter,” 
he waſted to a ſhadow. 1 
Lord Vallerton, ſon to the then aged and beſpeck⸗ 8 
able Earl of Denningcourt, was Miniſter at the Tuſ- 
can Court during the reſidence of the Earl at Florence, 
and of courſe, though a widower, and father of a fine 
Fouth of ſixteen, an admirer of her whom all the world 
aqdmired, till the Duke of Athelane, who, like Lord 
Gauntlet, retreated to Italy from the univerſal con- 
queror, and, like bim alſo, was accompanied by a 
beautiful female companion in a palace on the banks 
of che Arno, cauſed an alteration in his feelings. 
Lady 


* 
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Lady Elinor Athelane was all Mie. Montzeville” 


was not, and Lord Vallerton's nn? was Ne 


devoted to her. T7 


This being one pf the jure Mrs. Monirerille | 


never forgave, the Duke, who viſited his invalid 
countryman, though the ladies were on very "diſtant 


terms, found the cordiality, with which he was at firſt 
received, gradually diminiſh;; and he was on the 


point of entirely declining his viſits, when a loud cry 


for aſſiſtance, and confuſed exclamations of the Earl's 
Engliſh ſervants, mixed with the Italian, induced him 


to ruſh from his own palace into that of his meighs 


bour, where he met Mrs. Montreville in the ſaloem, 
pale and diſordered, exclaiming againſt the wretch ! 

the vile murdereſs! and, on entering an inner apart - 
ment, beheld the Earl, wounded, fallen from His chair 


in the arms of his brother; and, at a ſmall diſtance, a 


beautiful female, of wild and difordered appearance, 


whoſe bright black eyes ſeemed ſtarting from her head, 
an her face overſpread with the hue of dean. { 
Oh Duke!“ ſaid the wounded man, are o 


come? do you condeſcend to viſit me at this awful _ 
moment to de my cornfnuorccr=t0 and Enemy 


ſoul and the blackeſt perdition? I am wounded, and 
my weak ſtate forbids me to hope for life; but bear 
witneſs of what I declare: That lady is my wife I 
have injured I have ruined her but I am her law 


ful huſband—l deſerve the death I have received from 


her hand -— but, Duke, //he is innocent. I know you 
13. , promiſe 


7 


Wn 
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| promiſe to protect her to remove her out of the 
reach of indignity/;—ſhe i Wen and of un 


oy prrumiſe, and I ſhall die in peace. . 


The ſtarting eyes of the lady were fixed in Side and 
e attention on the wounded man. As he 
finiſhed the laſt ſentence, ſhe uttered a * and fell 
into convulſons. K 

Ihe ſurgeons, who now arrived, defired ſhe mighs 

be removed; and Mrs, Montreville was prepared to 
aſſiſt the ſervants in carrying her away. ö 
Stop!“ cried the Earl, with ſuch agitation that 
ſtteams of blood flowed not only from his wound, but 
out of his mouth and noſtrils . touch her not. Oh, 
Duke Athelane ] will you ſee me expire in torture 72 
your, own Elinor is not more pure. | 2 8 
N The Duke of Athelane was one of the few Britiſh | 
noblemen who carried the honour, and credit of their 


| by.  0wnCOUMtry with them among foreigners, and who 


returned with it to their own land untarniſhed ; his. 
word was ſacred, and he was conſequently cautious of 
giving it; but the convulſive graſp of the wounded 
man, the pitiable diſtortions of the fine countenance 
before him, ant a recollection of the ſad events in Hb 
own family, which had given a death-blow to his 
domeſtic peace, were irreſiſtible impulſes to ſympathy; 
he not only promiſed to protect the injured wife, but, 
on the Earl's repeating, ** Take her away—for God's 
ſake, take her away, he gave orders for her removal 

7 to 


\ 
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to his own palace, whither, as ſoon, as the La | 
wound was dreſſed, he followed. ! 
Lady Elinor, of whole ſoft and ſympathiſing Ailps= 
ſition it is impoſſible to ſay* too much, needed no 
ſironger claim on her attention, than the ſuffering of a 
fellow- creature. But when the lady revived to a ſenſe 
of her misfortunes, and a power to recite them, her 
cauſe appeared to be that of humanity ; ; and the _ ' * 
Duke's anxiety to protect her became more ardent AA 
than even that of the penitent huſband. _. | 
When Magdalena preſented herſelf at the grate of 
the convent of the Order of Mercy, and found, though 

received with demonſtrations of tenderneſs by the 
Abbes, that ſhe had been the dupe of a forgery, which 
could anſwer no purpoſe but ſeparating ber from her. 
child, no perſuaſions nor proffered advantages could 
prevail on her to remain at Liſbon a moment - iS 
veſſel was procured to carry her back to England, add 

Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez, who was yet a "aj : 

chelor, would have withdrawn his claims on her 

_ graudiather's fortune, had the condeſcended but to | 
conceal a ceremony, which left her a deſerted wifey — _ 
but, belides that ſhe never could ſtoop to ambiguity, J 
the will that diſinherited her was unequivocal; and the 
imputed all her ſufferings to the having violated it. £ 

In the agonies which incertitude of her child's fate 

inflicted, it was to the care of the Abbeſs alone that 
ſhe. was indebted for the WE with which the | 
returpen to Exgjand, | 7 
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I ſhall ſee you no more, my bid 1d the ww 
der aunt; © but my fortune at leaft is my own, and 

neither that nor my blefling can injure thee,” 6 
Having procured from the Factory a number of | 
Engliſh bank notes, in exchange for gold, after puts 
ting what was neceflary into a purſe, the good Abs 
beſs made a confidential fiſter quilt the reſt in the 
corſets of the diſtracted Magdalena, who, with a - 
tune thus rendered portable, failed for Falmouth. ©. 

The winds, though favourable, bore no proportid 
to the impatience of Magdalena ; the landed at F al- 
mouth got into a chaiſe reached Holly-Aſh— found 
it in ruins — heard that her ſon had been taken by Mis. 
Littleton and her lover, Mr. Hanſon, to London fol- 
lowed them thither — inquired in vain of all Mrs. Lit- 
tleton's acquaintance took the reſolution of going to 
Belfaſt after Hanſon — found Mr. Whittal there, but 
found him dumb in N to 20 G of her en⸗ 5 
qu iry. r 
As there were, however, who could and did talk, 
Mag — heard her huſband had really outlived alt 
his WOES he was a Britiſh Peer—that he was a 
bachelor, and ſo attached to his brother's wife, that it 
was expected her children would be heirs to his for- 
tune as well as title. 

Magdalena's heart ſunk—her head turned round, 
This then was the fatal myſtery: her child was re- 
moved to make way for thoſe of this ſiſter-in-law, 
| Italy! What! was it to 80 to Italy! to the world's 
| j end, | 


n 
' , 
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end, the would follow! ' the would pidree into the- 
bowels of the earth! yes, and the blefſed the ' provi- 
dent kindneſs of the Superior of the Order of Mercy, 


wo had ſo amply ſupplied her with the means 


ſhe would hire a veſſel, and fet off that very day. eh, 
But Magdalena's mind happened to be too potent 
for her ſtrength—ſhe was obliged to wait the criſis of 
a fever; during which the good woman, who was 
hired to attend her, did her part towards #elieving her 
of all worldly cares, by ſtealing her pockets, her 
watch, and the few clothes ſhe brought with her from 
England. x 
The people of the wks, who we. not in the 1 d 
cret, redoubled their attention after this accident; and 
Magdalena, having ſtill her corſets left, and thinking. 
of nothing but her voyage, made ſo light of the theft 
after her recovery, that it was with as much ſurpriſe as- 
reluctance they ſaw a woman, who had ſuch extraor- 
dinary reſources,” and valued aber ſo 9 n 
their houſe, 8 
The voyage was mort. Magdalena bad: learned, 
from a banker at Belfaſt, Lord Gauntlet's exact di- 
rections. She reached Florence the day after her ar- 
rival at Leghorn ;* was ſet down at the-portico of the 


palace which the Earl occupied, and ruſhed, unan- 
nounced, through the ſaloon. into an inner apartment, 


where her huſband and his divine ſiſter-in-law were 
repoling, without a preſentiment of 16 unwelcome” a 


| whiter, aſter an airing in the beautiful vale of Artio=- + 


F 5 ' the 
2 | 


the Farl's. Role, r e to the Hathion = | 


dear little Ireland, never made any excurſion without 
them, lying on a table beſide him. 

The Honourable Mrs. Montreville ſhricked, and 
Lord Gauntlet ſhook from head to foot, at fight of the 
injured Magdalena, whoſe diſordered dreſs, {the wild- 
neſs of her manner, the fire darting from her eyes, and 
her eager demands to have her child reſtored to her, 
petrified the one, and aſtoniſhed the other; for his 
Lordſhip, with all his plans, would never have hit on | 
.ondſo diabolical as robbing a fond other of her only 
child, 


Magdalena, with the eſſence of purity in | hey foul, | 
jag an indignant fenſe of injury on her brow, tom 


to beſtow a glance on her Jibertine huſband's compa» 


nion; it was the agonized feelings of a mother, a fond 


and doating mother endung for the fate of her dar- 


ling, that ſpoke i in every. anxious Eature, as, regardleſs 
of the Earl's real, and Mrs. Montreville's well- 
feigned aſtoniſhment, ſhe inceflantly demanded her 


56 child. 


. 


w* 


Mr. Montreville © ad, and would have interfer 


Away, away! cried the almoſt frantic Mag- 


dalena, dare not to interpoſe between a diſtracted 
mother and a wretch whoſe actions outrage netuy? 
Who art thou?“ 

Mr. Montreville made an attempt at dignity ;—he 
| bad the honour to be Lord Gauntlet's brother, and 
unt d 8 buſband. 10 


1 „ Ha!” 


fa MN 


— 9 Ha!” cried Magdalena, a deadly pale over= 
ſpreading her face, “ art thou the brother? and is 


that woman thy wife? Ah, my child,! my Horace 


my ſweet boy! ſole treaſure of my exiſtence !—Oh | 
thou aceurſed father! what haſt thou done? Speak, 
ſave me from madneſs ! thou cant not !—And is my 
child murdered ? was he in the way of this ſiſter and 


this brother? and muſt I never ſee my beautiful boy ? 


never hear his ſweet voice? — Oh Montreville, have - 


pity on me! reſtore my child! I will forgive and 
pray for thee !”” 

Lou rave, Magdalena—l cannot refiore.”” 

« Oh!““ ſhrieked Ninh Dito one on the 
piſtols, cannot 


It is loaded! ”= Mrs. Montevill, ging out _ 


of the room. 
Mr. Montreville gh the * hand which 
held the fatal weapon bent on ſelf- deſtruction; - in the 


ſtruggle the piſtol turned, and went off; the Earl 
groaned, and fell from his chair; Magdalena, ſtiff 


with horror, dropped at his feet and thus ended her 
melancholy narrative. 

The next morning the Earl was conſidered as Jraw- 
ing near his diſſolution, and Magdalena paſſed it at the 
feet of her crucifix. Not fo the fair Mrs. Montre- 
ville; ſhe flew to the Palazza Pitti, where ſhe diſ- 
played her grief, her eloquence, and her beauty, with 
ſuch effect, that a perſon, high in the confidence of 


the Grand Duke, related the aggravated ſtory to the 
F 6 | Sov ereign, 
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Sovereign, and procured an order for the impriſon- 
ment of Magdalena, which, but from the an no- 
tice of Lord Vallerton, would have been executed. 

Though the high-ſouled Magdalena now trembled 
at the guilty deſperation, that would have ruſhed, un- 
bidden, before the Creator, ſhe feared not to die j_ 
but to be condemned as a criminal, on the evidence of 
people intereſted in her deſtruction; to diſhonour her 
noble family, and ftamp diſgrace on the name of the 
brave Admiral, her father, by an ignominious death; 
to leave her fon, if yet he lived, an unpitied orphan, 
was terrible; yet ſuch was the clamour raiſed againſt 
her, and ſuch her predicament as a foreigner, whom 
the Engliſh Miniſter could not. protect, every thing. 
was to be dreaded, if the Earl, as Was hourly ex- 
pected, ſhould die. 

The Duke and Lady Elinor: were incapable of any. 
efforts, fo affected were they with her danger Lord 
s Vallerton, however, was too ſolicitous to obtain the 
approbation of the fair Elinor, and too much in- 
"tereſted for the innocent ſtranger, to remain inactive. 

A yacht always awaited his Lordſhip's commands: 
at Leghorn ; there was not a moment to loſe ; he put 
her into his Engliſh chaiſe, and, attended by his own 
ſervants, had proceeded near two miles before the of- 
ficers of juſtice demanded her at the Duke of Athe- 
lane's reſidence. 

Lord Vallerton recommended Magdalena to & 
Captain in the ſtrongeſt terms; ſhe was attended by a 
| Scots 


Scots woman. from the ſue of the Duke, and be had 
the pleaſure to ſee the yacht out of reach of purſuit, 
defore he returned with the welcome res to 9 


* whoſe ſmile, 
10 Through a ſea of bang pearl, | 
was his rich reward. N 


As the Duke had no Tafpicion. the e for Mag 


dalena's impriſonment could. proceed from thoſe to 
whom her innocence was ſo well known, he haſtened 
to inform the penitent, and, as he thought him, dying 
Earl, both of her danger and eſcape: the joyful emo- 


tion the news inſpired” was unaffected; it broke an 


abſceſs on his liver, which, contrary to hope, he had 
ſtrength to throw up, and from that hour he gradually 


recovered. The wound, which, independent of other . 


ſymptoms, was not dangerous, healed, and the good 


Duke began to re;oice in the hope * him again 


re- united to his amiable wife. 
But Thyriis the fick, and Thyriis the well, wete 
never more diſtinct perſonages ; the traits of remorſe, 


and profeſſions of reformation, which: juſtice: wrung: 
from the Earl when he thought himſelf at the aw-- 
ful moment, hen all men ſpeak truth, vaniſhed be- 
fore the faſcinating and tender glances. of Mrs. Mon- 


treville's bewitching eyes, like a beautiful froſt-work, 


raiſed under the keen blaſt of winter, which diſſolves 


and diſappears before the morning ſun- beam; not 
even the news, which overwhelmed the Duke and. 


his daughter with affliction, that the yacht, which 


had 


| 
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| had orders to land Magdalena. at Leith,” had been 
ed on the Scotch. coaſt, and every ſoul periſhed, 
Goon ab weaken the charm which LINE him 
during the remainder of his ſhort life. wr 
The Duke was diſguſted, and, foite of the ſyren; the 
Farl aſhamed. Mrs: Montreville ſoon after diſ- 
covered the climate of Naples would be more conge- 
nial to his ſtate of health than that of Florence. He 
| accordingly removed thither to die; and his corple was 
5 brought to "end, and buried with great funeral 
pomp. 

Lady Gauntlet, triumphing in the ſucceſs of her 
ſchemes, became Counteſs of Gauntlet ; and though, 
after ſome time, when ſhe met Lady Elinor. Athelane, 
firſt as Lady Vallerton, Ade as Counteſs of Den- 
ningcourt, ſhe had felt, in the marked diſguft with 

Which the indiſpenſible compliments were received and 
paid by that lady, both at Court and in private houſes, 
that ſhe perfectly remembered every occurrence at Flo- 
rence; yet as recollections, unſupported by proofs, 
could neither un- counteſs nor rob her of the adora- 
785 tion her beauty excited, ſhe affected to admire the 
woman whom, though it was impoſſible ſhe could 
| like, the had the leſs reaſon to fear, as Lord Denning- 
court was too polite to recur to an event ſo diſagree» 

able both to her Lord and herſelf, 

But when the ſon of that 15 mother, „01 
memory Lady Denningcourt cheriſhed with equal af- 

fection and reſpect, appeared to claim his rights, un- 


# 
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exactitude of her recollections; and though the Duke, 


to whom the late Earl had avowed his marriage, was 


no more, the aſſertions of his daughter, whether com- 


petent or not in a court of law, would receive ſuch 


full credit in the world, as muſt injure her in the opi- 
nion of thoſe reſpectable perſons on whom ſhe had hi- 


therto ſo artfully, practiſed, as to be e to 


make them what ſhe pleaſed. 
This was a reflection, to which the detected trea- 
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der the ſanction of his venerable grandfather, then it 
was that the Counteſs of Gauntlet began to fear the _ 


chery of Sir Solomon Muſhrdom, and the teaſings 1 


her confin Whittal, were but ſuberdinate vexations; 


* and ſhe had already half ſuggeſted a ſcheme to eſcape - 
part of the ignominy dutiſi her nefarious praftice,—If 


ſhe and the good Earl, her huſband, could by any 
means eſcape the ſtorm themſelves, they had no ob- 
jection to ſee it bur in thunder on their colleague ; z 
and were actually meditating on the means, when, 


behold! from the world of waters, another and mods 
damning witneſs raiſed to complete their orerthrow | 


| 


and confuſion. 


The ſolicitor employed by the Ear, ſent them the 


aſtoniſhing and unexpected intelligence, that the 


daughter of Admiral Herbert, the mother of their 


young adverſary, was living, and actually at the ſeat 


of the former, whither ſhe had been conducted by -- 


Mr. Adderly ; and ſcarce had they peruſed this un- 


welcome note, before a ſecond arrived, with the as 


33 8 | little 
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Uttle expect account, that the clergyman who mars / 


med the late Earl was alfo found near the ſame place. 
There was no longer time for aan ; the 
| Counteſs immediately began to act. ̃ 

Convinced that all would be diſcovered in a 00 
ceſs at Ane ſhe reſolved not to abide the event of 1 
trial. 

Her couſin Whittal was the cy perſon who Wn” 
even on hear-ſay evidence, prove the Earl or beelelf 
privy to carrying off the young Lord ; and though 
that young man was in the prettieſt train of pleaſure: 


/ imaginable, he had ſenſe enough to know, that a ſe- 


eret in poſſeſſion of half a ſcore lawyers was not worth 


a thirteener ; he therefore faithfully promiſed to take 


the very firſt opportunity of pofſefling himſelf of his 
appointment, for the very ſtriking reaſon, that if that 
were loſt, he could not get anotherl 
Having ſecured this point, her. Ladyſhip, in the 
Fn diſtreſs,” revealed what ſhe choſe ſhould be a. 
atement of her ſituation to all her powerful friends, 


proteſting her own, innocence, lamenting the fraud 


which the Earl had unknowingly been-guilty of, and: 
declaring their mutual reſolution. to refign the title 
and eftate the hour the claimant's legitimacy was: 


proved, though it would reduce her to the won e 


treme diſtreſs. 


Diſtreſs! Lady Gauntlet! the beautiful; l 5 


Lady Gauntlet diſtreſſed! abominable ! ſhocking ! it 


was: 


— 
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enen and 
muſt be prevented. 


Tha wane aide of e ee 8 


very famous for penetration, nor much reſpected for 
the morality of their characters; but they had what 
was preferable to either, great intereſt; they ſtruck 
every body, who choſe to hear them, dumb with ad- 
miration, of the honour, the generoſity, the juſtice, 
and humility of the beautiful Counteſs. Such able 
advocates, indeed, did they prove themſelves, that a 
penſion on the eſtabliſiment of her own country for 
life, an additional appointment of honour and profit 
for the Earl, with a continuation of all his Court em- 
ployments, and, finally, but that not immediately, 
the rank of Peereſs in her own 3 ly N 
miſed. 23 

Sir Solomon Muſhroom having in the encanwhilh 
received a moſt haughty rejection of his niece, his 
money, and his proofs, he viſited the Earl, with his 


gall inflated with revenge; and as Lord Denningeout 


a had £4235 lv flown entirely off „the Counteſs con- 


Vu cows £ UUUCLL. 


lidered that ber friends could command every thing | 
but money; that this was what the could not poffibly 


do hon that ſhe knew of no other poſſible 
means of procuring it, ſo ſhe agreed that her Lord 
ſhould renew the old idea of uniting the families. - | 
Sir Solomon made certain that he held the fate of 
the Earl of Gauntlet in his own boſom; and as he 
reſolved to be true himſelf, agreed” his niece and 


eighty * 


/ 
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eighty thouſand pounds ſhould be Lord Delworth's, 
The Counteſs, on her part, who having once laid. x 
load of guilt on his. ſhoulders to her friends, could 
not, and remembering his offences, would not retract, 
meditated many ways of mortifying him, beſides that 
of informing him, the day after his niece” s marriage, 
Gat he had not bought a coronet for her, nor ow 
own character. 
How could Lady Gauntlet, or any other lady with 
many affairs on her head, and ſucceſsful in all, 
exiſt without a confidant of ſome ſort ? and who ſo 


properly qualified for the honourable office as Mrs, 


Woudbe? a lady, whoſe delicacy and moral recti- 
tude were put on and off with infinitely leſs: trouble 
than her rouge ;—not that the Counteſs was ſo unmind» 


ful of the reſpect due to herſelf, as to own her guilt 


to one as guilty—no, it was the triumph and revenge 
that could not be well enjoyed, without being alſo a 


little talked of; it was, indeed, principally to gratify 
the latter paſſion that ſhe. took Roſa to Delworth, 


with ſo many advantages of perſon and ornament; 


nay, to mertify the Muſhrooms, ſhe would not have 


been diſpleaſed to ſee the coronet the could no longer 
wear herſelf, deck the brows of the Beggar. 

When, however, Mrs, Woudbe, after compliment- 
ing her on the policy of her arrangement in the uſual 


lady-like way, exchanged ſecret for ſecret, what 
mult have been her beautiful Ladyſhip's aſtoniſhment 
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to find in her confidant the perſon e to deen 


1 in her title and home! 

Mrs. Woudbe being in the 4 8 at the FRY 
without her huſband (no uncommon thing), was ſo 
diſturbed by a quarrel between ſome young bloods 


behind, that it obliged her, in common -cency, to 
faint; and being taken great care of by a handſome - 


young man, her heart, for the at leaſt fiftieth , 
rebelled againſt her liege lord, in his favour. , N 
As this Adonis wore a cockade, he was of nn 


a Captain—as long as he pleaſed—and the event 
proved him more moderate than many of his fort ; _ 
for he laid down his Captainſhip before it laid down 


him, and announced himſelf Horace Montreville, 


only ſon of the late Earl of Gauntlet, plaintiff in a 


ſuit in chancery now pending between him and the 
preſent Earl; and indeed made his title out ſo clear, 
and was in poſſeſſion of ſo many family anecdotes, 


rr nn 


ſucceſs. 2 

LAN ts has the felicity-to. W ts.” 
wiſe laws of this realm, and the honeſt men who - 
make it the buſineſs of their lives to underſtand them, 


will know, that though Magna Charta may do much, 
money will do much .more—even Counſellor Fire- 
brand will not open his mouth for or againſt, or, as, 


it often happens, both for and againſt, without a fee; 
and no juſtice or mjuſtice can be had in the courts of 
law without PALL no wonder therefore, that, in a. 


cauſe” 


2 


- 
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cauſe of ſuch magnitude, the wronged heir of a Britiſh 


Peer ſhould ſtand in particular need of affiſtance from 


his friends. | 
Mrs. Woudbe IFC aſſiſted him both in money 
and jewels ; but though, conſidering the compact be- 


tween them, which ſecured to her a ſhare of all ad- 


.  vantages, this was no more than fair, ſhe did not im- 
part it to her friend the Counteſs. As to the mode 
by which herelevation was to be accompliſhed, though 
it may be inconvenient to little folks, nothing can be 


more common, faſhionable, or regular in ſucceſſion, 


among the haut ton, than an intrigue, a diſcovery, a 

divorce, and a marriage; which brings the parties 
into a ſituation to begin again, and. ſo *on, ad 
libitum. 6 


Lady Gauntlet, who valued herſelf on fine ative] 


had acted ſenſibility ſo well with Roſa, and was 10 


well pleaſed with the grateful attachment to her per- 


fon and intereſt, which that acting excited, that no- 
thing leſs than what now happened could have ſo 
completely changed her ſertiments and conduct. 


. > 4 : — 4. A nN | 
Having induiged 8 er for Lord Denningecurt. 


which the had alſo acted into reality, at a time aud 
place when no other paſſion was in its way, which 
had never before been the caſe, and finding it re- 
turged with the moſt provoking coldneſs and neglect, 
her Ladyſhip found herſelf in a diſpoſition to act, to 
the life, all the extravagance of a diſappointed woman, 
before the ſame good creature, who loſt her character 
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lived four years a very uſeful ſervant to the Counteſs; 


added jealouſy to her other mortificatians, by ac- 


quaiating her, as before-mentioned, that Miſs Wal- 


ſingham paſſed the night at the caſtle. This inform- 
ation was followed by two natural concluſions ==» | 


Lord Denningcourt could not be leſs charming in 
other eyes than her's; and he could not have been 


cold to her, without an attachment to ſome other ob- 


ject; — and a concluſion, more natural than either, 
was, that the Counteſs of Gauntlet moſt cordially de- 
teſted her rival. 4 | 4 


* 1 


HAP. V. 


Nomen of Faſhion nonpluſed—the Beggar frf talls 


out of all Reaſon, and then is run away with— 
a common Cauſe and Effet among 
modern Miſes. 

"RosA obeyed che haughey mandate delivered by 
Mrs. Modely, and followed her to the beſt drawing- 
room, which, in honour of the company, was already 
lighted up, * © | A 


How 


by waiting on poor Kattie Buhanun, after having 


— 
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How changed were the politics of the lady of the 


manſion, ſince ſhe felt a moſt dear pleaſure in · antici- 


pating the mortification Sir Solomon Muſhroom and 
his fair nieces would feel on meeting Roſa under her 
roof, with every advantage of perſon and * and 


every appearance of happineſs. N 


But the difference was ſhe then conſidered hab as 


rivalling hem; ſhe now felt her rivalling herſelf. 


The whole family of the Gauntlets, the Earl ex- 


cepted, Sir Solomon Muſhroom, his niece, Mrs, Fe- 
verſham, Lady Louiſa, and Mr. Brudenel, were, in 


appearance, aſſembled to ' witneſs the humiliation of 


Roſa. . 
Sir Solomon ſat in great ſtate on the right of the 


Counteſs ; Mrs. Fererſham on the left; Miſs Muſh- 
room, elegantly attired, was arranging ſome beautiful 
flowers for a bouquet, with her lover agreeably trifling 
by her ſide; the Major and Lady Louiſa on an op- 
poſite ſofa ; the three young ladies, Madame Roſette, 
and Mr. Brudenel, with a port-feuille, before them, 


though not looked at after Roſa's entrance, who, not 


expecting ſuch an aſſembly of elegance, and dazzled 
by the lights, felt confuſed, and drew back. 

The fatigue ſhe had undergone, her hair blown out 
of all order by the evening breeze in her walk 
through Denningcourt park, her ruſty black habit, 
and faint look, formed a contraſt ſufficiently nn 
to thoſe who envied, or * hated her. 
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Lady Gauntlet glanced her eye over her whole 
figure with an expreſſion of rancour it * 
for Roſa to underſtand. | 

My God!“ cned Mrs. Fevertham, 4. this 
be Miſs Walfingham ? proteſt it is, and in her old 


Lord Denningcourt had you in keeping at the fright- 
ful old caſtle vonder. I am glad you was not ſuch a. 
fool ; but ihe have you worn that * habit 
erer ſince ? 

Again 405. Gauntlet's eye ſhot beams of indi 
tion at Roſa as ſhe flowly advanced, 

„Stop where you are, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, with the 
air of a Ruſſian Empreſs, © Dear Sir Solomon, how 


: . 


raſty black habit. Why, Lord! I vow I thought 


mall J apologize to you, or my ſweet Charlotte, far 


having (notwithſtanding I might have known, that 
had this girl been-worthy my protection, your's would 
not have been withheld) been ſo prepoſſeſſed in her 


favour by that artful wretch, Lord -Denningcourt ?*? 


«© Artful!”* \cried Mrs, Feverſham, happening to 
caſt her eyes on the pretty bracelets he had himlelf 
firſt pat on her arm“ well, I declare, I never heard 
he had that character; — but, to be ſure, he is vaſtly 
handſome has the fineſt perſon, and whiteſt . * 
any man of faſhion I ever ſaw. | 

Lord Delworth and the Major bowed. | 

«© Preſent company, you know, gentlemen. 

*« You are vaſtly polite, Ma'am * and Miſs Moſhe 
room's ſeat grew uneaſy, GY 

© 0 9. Polite ; 


— 


* 


= 
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„ Polite! I hope I am not unpolite, Miſs; 1 
think 0 ought to know how to behave in wy 
pany. 

Sir Solomon, to didn theſe ſpars, though fai 
* not very agreeable, begged Lady Gauntlet would 

Lord Denningeourt's fine perſon and white 
teeth, reſumed her Ladyſhip, ſeem to have made 
a ſtronger impreſſion on N Feverſham than I con- 
feſs they ever did on me.” RES 

Mrs. Feverſham might be piqued into a talking * 
but never into a ſilent one; — he was ſorry for that 
it was not her fault, nor Lord Denningcourt's. 

It might poffibly be her's, her Ladyſhip coldly 
ſaid; but to leave his Lordſhip's perfeCtions, ſne con- 
feſſed herſelf to have forgotten the reſpect due to her 
oven character, as well as her friend Sir Solomon 
Muſhroom, when the took a low artful perſon under 
her protection, and recommended her to one of the 
beſt women in the world as her companion. ö 

Roſa recovered from her confuſion in an inſtant. 

„Mrs. Woudbe—you know Mr. Woudbe, Sir 
Solomon, of Portman- ſquare, a man of immehſe 
fortune? 

60 We were at a maſked ball — with the Counteſs, 
uncle. 

* 1 . it verſe@tly; Mr. Woudbe is a mem- 
ber of our houſe, I believe; I think I have heard him 
ſpeak very well —vaſtly well.“ | | 

6 That 
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That Sir Solomon could not remember, for it had 
not happened—Mr. Woudbe not being a ſenator ; 
but the miſtake added to the reſpectability of the 
Woudbes; it was therefore ſuffered to paſs; and her 
Ladyſhip proceeded. 8 

My poor friend! we are deprived of the pleaſure 
of her company. by an indiſpoſition, * on by 
this girl's abandoned conduct. | 

Roſa's perſon roſe with her mind; ſhe looked down | 
on the beautiful Counteſs, 
Mrs. Woudbe—Woudbe—ſure - 1 have” heard * 
enough of her to doubt her being ſo much affected at 
another perſon's conduct, who was never aſhamed 
of her Gm ſure your OP? is quizzing all this 
while.“ 

« Mrs. F PO OY I am ſhocked at you.” 

Jam ſorry for that, my dear; becauſe yau are 
then preciſely in Mrs. Woudbe's ſituation, feeling 


that concern for your friend, you Pane more __ of 
for vourſelf.“ | 


*Lord, Ma' am, there is no talking to you 7.54. 
Then don't attempt it, my dear. But pray, my 
Lady, what has this poor girl done that has fo 5 

ed Mrs. Woudbe?“ 
Mrs. Feverſham would talk, right or wrong ; and 
when once ſhe fancied herſelf attacked, as the called 


it, dealt her wit about with ſo little delicacy or reſpect 


to perſons, that Lady GE was, 1 to tell a 
little embarraſſed. 1 85 
. VOL, v. e Jam 


— 


. i am ara athamed to ſai nn bas] done: 
but what would you ſay, Mrs. Fererſnam, if, in'a 
family like mine, a young perſon ſhould abſent her- 


ſelf, and paſs the night under the roof of fuch a man 


as Lord Denningcourt?“ 


„ Say! I declare.] hardly 1090 what 1 mould ſay, 
more than what I before ſaid on the fumeTubjeR, that 
it would be very fooliſh,” 

„ Would it not affect you | * 

« Not much; for Miſs Walſinghham—“' 

« Walfingham !'Lord, Ma'am, you really are too 
bad; I dare ſay you know her name well enough.“ 

„If ſhe does, faid Sir Solomon, it is more 
than I do.“ : 

«© Sir Solomon!“ Lady me Was s ſurpriſed, 

Uncle means her real name; for though Colonel 
Bubanun gave her leave to aſſume his, nobody but our 
village doctor knew that of her mother.“ 

+ Buhanun !”? exclaimed Mrs. Feverſham ; *© why 
ſurs this can't be! and yet let me look at you, 
child ;—yes, now I r=collect it is—it muft— there i is 
not ſuch another face in the world ;— bow could 1 
forget it l- it is the little Beggar. Lord ! I never thall 
forget how like an angel I thought ſhe looked when, 
I faw her at Mount Pleaſant ;-- but how come you 
to change your name ? that has a n "yn 11 


lock. 


« A trifle, Lady Gauntlet ſaid, “ in compariſon 


of other matters; but to expole the atrocity of her 
| conduct, 


one pound one, 
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conduct, was only a juſt penance for her own 
credulity, and an atonement for the little reſpect the 
countenancing her at all implied to 1 opinion of Rr n 
good friend, Sir Solomon Muſhroom.” 

That was the only part of the buſineſs at which 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom was at all ſurpriſed ; for as 
to the poor girl, what could be expected from her? 
She was taken from the loweſt ſtate of beggary, made 
a fine lady, and then deſerted ; the vices of her 
parents were natural, and of conſequence permanent . 
the airs of gentility acquired, and, of courſe, ſuper- | 
ficial ;—he was ſorry for her, but could not perſuade , 
perſons of her T.adyſhip' s rank, and of Mrs, Woudbe's 
reſpectability, to countenance an unhappy creature of 
her deſcription ;—but perhaps, gentlemen, vou will - 
not object to a ſmall collection for the poor girl Amy | 
one pound one 1s . | 

* By no means,“ cried the Major, } jumping on 
his feet; and after toſſing his guinea into his hat, 
handed it to Lord Delworth, who generouſly followed 
bis example; 2 having alſo collected Sir Solomon's 

e offered the magnificent aggregate to 
Roſa, who, without a trait of paſſion on her coun» 


tenance, calmly adviſed him to keep the money him- 


ſelf, as the foundation of a fund to anſwer the mature 
exigencies of his own famiby. 

Lady Gauntlet, ſecure in her own prbtpe an- 
ſwered this ſarcaſm with ** Poor thing!  , 


f - 


G2 % Have 
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Have you any further commands for me, -Lady 
Gauntlet ?*” ſaid Roſa, without deigning to W 
her pity. 

Are you preſſed for time, Miſs ? —one viſit a day 
s ſurely enough at that ness calile ;—conlider, 
LE may be ſurfeited with ſweets.”? . 

« It may be for your Ladyſhip's inteteſt to con- 
ſider that; but if you have no further commands“ 

Roſa had with great innocence made this ſtinging 
retort ; Lady Gauntlet coloured. 

Miſs Muſhroom was aſtoniſhed at her affurancy; 

Madame Roſette, with the young ladies, with- 
drew; andthe Rev. Mr. Brudenel was on his legs to 
turn the bold creature ont of the room ; but as Roſa 
was haughtily ſaving him any trouble, Lady Gaunt- 
Jet called to her to ſtop, and bid him ſhut the 
door. { 

I have yet fo much ee ſo much, that 
II would prevent your utter ruin I have ordered 
my chaiſe to convey you the firſt ſtage towards Lon- 
don, and a ſervant to go" with you Ri further—Your 
things are ready, 1 hear.” | 

A very handſome offer! ay cried Mrs. Fever- 


mam. 
Her Ladyſhip was too good, Miſs Muſhroom " 


ſure. « 


Lady Gauntlet conſidered every body, the Rey, Bir. 
Brudenel faid. 


Sir 
1 


Sir 


Sir Solomon wiſhed he gs not repent it; 14 
his part he knew enough of the diſpoſition of ſuch fort 
of wretches to expect inſult for benefit. 

Roſa was at firſt ſtruck with the offer; and had 
not Lady Gauntlet's manner of ſpeaking of her poor 
friend, and the occaſion of her illneſs, ſteeled her 
heart, ſhe might perhaps have allowed her part of the 
credit the gave herſelf ; ſince, as the matter ſtood, her 
abſence and ſtay at Denningcourt certainly wanted 
elucidation ; and it was not an abſurd concluſion, as 


ſhe had perhaps been ſeen going towards Denning- 


court park, that the had again viſited the caſtle. But 


there was alſo another objection to her immediate re- 
moval from the neighbourhood ; her heart was ſtrongly 


bent on attending Elinor ; the Duke's \Jaſt words im- 
pelled her to hope ſhe would be admitted into the fas 
mily at the jointure-houſe—he had promiſed ſhe 
ſhould hear from them, and, in the preſent diſpoſition 
of her mind, ſhe would as ſoon have doubted N 
writ as his word ; nothing therefore could prevail on 
her to leave the neighbourhood till, her fiat was pro- 
nounced from them. _, ” 


Are you dumb, Miſs ?*”* eried, the Counteſs,” 


riing with an exceſs of paſſion ſhe could neither re- 


ſtrain nor conceal, though evidently wiſhing to do. 
both. 


No, Madam,“ replied Roſa; *I am willing to 
think you mean me a favour; bu. 


48 „% But - 
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But what Four hankering is aſter your ſee 


ducer—you will not accept my offer.” 

Not to-night, Madam.“ 
J % Not till you have apprized Lotd Denningeourt ; 
— but you ſhall neither ſee nor ſend to him ; 1 will 


confine you; you ſhall live on bread and water, nor. 


ſhall a creature in the houſe dare to ſpeak to you.“ 

Confine me! this is really ſuch an outrageous 
defence of my honour, Lady Gauntlet, as, conſider- 
ing every thing, would alarm me, if I did not know 
rou. J am * to fearn, Madam, that to confine me 
is more than you dare do. 

- If Sir Solomon was in Lady Gauntlet' 5 fituativn, he” 
would dare do any thing he pleaſed. 

* You have given me a noble proof of your daring. 
already 7 Sir Solomon.“ 

% How ſo, woman —what doſt mean? | 

That you have done what no gentleman wilt 
die 10 do- falſified your own wor | 

« "Tis falſe; my word is as ON as the bank,” 

„ Is it, Sir? I thought you promiſed to protect 
me; and there are thoſe who know you might have 
kept that promiſe without! injury to yourſelf. ue 

<< Lord, if ever J heard any thing to equal this ! 
ſaid Miſs Muſhroom to her lover, in a tone of alarm; 
« declare ſhe is going to be impertinent to my uncle 
now! . | | 

„Let her take care, roared Sir Solomon, in a 


voice that had often made Roſa tremble. 9 
>. & Welk 


1 


1 


— 
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Well, the girl is really clever and ſpirited, ſaid; 


Mrs. Feverſham, „and the more I look at her, the 


more I think ſhe reſembles what 1 was a few years 
back; but come, child, Lady Gauntlet knows the 


world better than you, or even me; remember the old 


chandler- woman, the watchmen, my ear- rings, and 
the caricature of a Juſtice ; there are ſuch bodies all 
over the world; and you may chance to meet them 
where there are no Lord Denningcourts; take my 
advice, accept the offer her Ladyſhip makes. 
Roſa thanked her; but added, as ſhe was a ſtranger 


to every part of her ſituation, excepting the beggary : 


of her origin, and. the accident ſhe alluded to, it was 
impcflible for her to judge on the fit or unfit. «+ IL 
am ready, fhe added, to quit Delworth.*? * 

«© And u to 3 abandoned 
wretch!“ . 

Dear Madam,“ ſaid Lady Lonifa, what is it 
to us where ſhe goes? we can only pity and adviſe. 
her; if ſhe be inſenſible and ungrateful, ſhe will ſuffer ; 
but why ſhould our preſent happineſs be ſacrificed to 
her folly?“ | 

Lord Detworth fecondedh his fiſter ; 24 Miss 
Muſhroom, with ſome difficulty, ſqueezed out * 
tear. 

Lady Gauntlet's fine features efbmed the aſpect 
of placid goodneſs: ſhe embraced her future daughter- 
in-law, aſked the pardon of the company; and even 


apalogized to her children; but inſiſted, nevertheleſs, 
| b 64 | that 


1 


— 
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i; that Roſa ſhould not be ſuffered to Air at leaſt til 

Mrs. Woudbe diſcharged her. | 

„ Mrs. Woudbe !** repeated Roſa; ſhe declined 
Ig to ſee me, and can have no buſineſs? __ 
| No buſineſs ! were you not entruſted with hey 
ds?" i [ 

Jewels does the ye me with any breach of 
that truſt ?*? 

Lady Gauntlet had gone further than the imended. 
It is, however, proper the ſhould diſcharge you. 

Nothing more o, Sir Solomon ſaid ; . and if 
ſhe made any more. words about the matter, he was of 
the quorum, and he, or indeed my Lord, if he- ated; 
might commit her. ; 

«© Commit me, Sir!”” 

© Yes, —_— to priſon—the county n 
wherever that is. 

Can you, Sir ? then God help me, for I am ure 
you will ! t 

Roſa had hitherto bofne up with ſpirit ; -but though 
ſhe had never been more ſenſible of the ſupport of con- 
ſcious innocence, the laſt threat terrified her: —the 
idea of ſtanding quite alone in the world, at the mercy 
of Sir Solomon Muſhroom, Mrs. W oudbe, and their 
ſort, and at laſt, perhaps, be ſent to priſon, was too 
much: the endeavoured in vain. to conceal her emo- 
tion, as ſhe {ſlowly retreated from the preſence ſhe was 
beginning to fear, when a ſervant entered, breathleſs 

bh with 


. 


6 


with haſte and a furpriſe, to announce the Duke . N 


Athelane. | 
The Counteſs, qnil-track, land back 4 in * 


chair forgetting, in that moment, the Duke of 


Athelane, whom ſhe feared, had no longer the power 
to confront her. 


Lady Louiſa, who was — well-bred, advanced 


with Lord Delworth to the Duke. 


Mrs. Feverſham was all eyes, Sir Solomon al bows, 


and Miſs Muſhroom reſumed her flowers, 

Roſa was near the door, gazing with anxious hope 
at the Duke, whoſe figure, as he paſſed her, looked 
more than mortal; but. when the firſt compliments. 
were over, Sir Solomon and his party, Mr. Brudenel, 
and Lady Louiſa introduced, and every body ſeated, 
finding herſelf ſtill ſtanding unnoticed, or even ſeeming 


to be ſeen, ſhe retreated nearer the door, her heart 


flowing from her eyes. 

With Lady Gauntlet's recollection, ns eaſy de- 
quence returned; ſhe complimented the Duke, en- 
quired after the ladies of the family, and was all again 
the graceful infatuating Countels of Gauntlet, 

In this moment, to the ſurpriſe of more than one 
of the party, Mrs. Woudbe entered in an elegant 
diſnabille: ſhe had really fretted herſelf ill; but hav- 
ing no particular diſeaſe, ſhe could not lie on bed all 
day and all night, and her own company was terrible; 
but as nobody choſe to ſhare the inſupportable bur- 
then with her, and as ſhe heard the Duke of Athelane 

G 5 Was 


s 


was in the drawing-room, ſhe reſolved to Join che 
company, ſecretly exclaiming, Oh ! if I had my 


dear jewels - _ 1 would think no more of the 
'traitor.”” 

The invalid bruſhed by Roſa with tolerable foros, 
conſidering her weak ſtate ; and Sir Solomon imme-- 


diately reſigned his chair to the wife of the man of , 


iramenſe fortune. 


The Duke, after a pauſe, confeſſed himſelf at a loſs 
to apologize for intruding on Lady Gauntlet a viſit o 


out of all order. 


The Dake of Athelane, Lady Gauntlet faid, could 


never be an intruder. 
Again the Duke pauſed. 
© You have heard, Lady Gauntlet, I kg how 
much we are all affected by the indiſpoſition of a 
young relation? 
« Certainly, my Lord Duke,” ſaid Mrs, Feng | 


8 


| ſham, full of ſelf-colle&ton, and proud of the caſe g 
with which ſhe could ſpeak to a nobleman of the firit 
rank, even when not ſpoken to, „every body has 


heard of poor Lady Denningcourt's misfortune ; and 
as every body knows ſhe is one of the very beſt wo- 
men in the world, why every body pities her mon- 
| ſtrouſly. I fuppoſe you have had Doctor Willis ??* 
% Now, joined Mrs. Woudbe, I think I ſhould 
prefer Monro ; you know he n Bedlam, and 
therefore | 
6 
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The Duke was thunderſtruck: he wiſhed to have 
kept the unhappy malady a profound ſecret; and 
having commanded the domeſtics to he dumb on the 
matter, concluded they were ſo—as to the heads of 
the family, they were not to be doubted ;——but here 
were inconteſtible proofs that it had furniſhed chit 
chat for half the idlers of the age, and would cer- 
tainly, even if Elinor. was cured, be either an impedi- 
ment to his grand plan, or a diſgrace to it; he could 
not immediately recover this painful PIN and | 
therefore did not anſwer, | 
Lady Gauntlet, who was the eſſence of 835 bens & 
ing, was'as much ſhocked at the vulgar forwardneſs 
of both ladies the Duke himſelf, but could not, 
without adopting their manners, apologize for 
them, FR: A a.” A 
After a ſhort ſilence, the Duke addrefſed Mrs. 
Woudbe':—* You have a- young lady under your” - 
protection, Madam, who is the motive of my intru- 
ton on Lady Gauntlet # an W 5 
„ Walſingham,“ Mrs. Woudbe ks vaigly. 
encleavouring to conceal her rana under an air ne | 
haughty contempt. - Ce 2 
My dear Woudbe,”” cried Lady Guan in a 
tone of conſolation, do not let it affect vou think | 
of her as ſhe deſerves; you have been too good—ſhe,' 
worthleſs and ungrateful — there 18 1 fo Pare ap 
dinary in _— cale, n 
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r no, Sir Salben n i 
humble ſubmiſſion to his Grace, nothing was more 
common; for his part, he ſcarce ever remembered, 
doing a charitable act, without having dirt thrown in 
his teeth for it, which was the reaſon why he had left 
off charity. f 1 

The Duke looked both diſguſted and ſurpriſed. | 
5 I ſhall be extremely diſappointed,””- ſaid he, if I 
am to underſtand, by all this, that the young lady's 
conduct has. wounded the ſenſibility of her patroneſs, 
and provoked ſo dirty a philippic againft one of the 
cardinal virtues from that gentleman.“ 

Nobody better underſtood the dangerous weapon of 
irony - than Lady Gauntlet ; and though extremely 
vulnerable to its wound, and nicely ſenſible to its at⸗ 
tack, the conſtant guard on her feelings never hetray- 
ed hex ſeeret vexation. The cauſe of her friend: was 
now her own, and without affecting to have heard 
what had paſſed, ſhe directed the brilliant, yet melting 
languor of her fine eyes, to the Duke. 

Mrs. Woudbe, my Lord, was ſo attached to 
this unworthy——"" 

% She really is unworthy, then?“ 

As ſhe has been an inmate of my hon under 
the roof with my daughters, and often my compa- 
nion, en never their's, I 1 n to ſay how 

much ſo.” 

Miss Muſhroom's hint now ſent Lord Delworth 


acroſs the room to inform Roſa ſhe might retire—he 


hav. 
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ſuppoſed the Comms would ſend for her when he. 
was wanted ; but though he waited . moment, ſhe. 
neither week; nor took his hint. | 

The Duke's. looks betrayed his chagrin ; Mrs. 

Woudbe underſtood her cue was to affect ſenſibility, 
and took out her handkerchief ;, Lady Gauntlet dart- 
ed an indignant glance at the ſtubborn Roſa, wha 
kept her ſtation, undiſmayed. 

L am,” ſaid the Duke, in a very delicate pre- 
dicament. The young perſon i was, we find, a juve- 
nile friend of our young relation: ſhe paſſed Lady 
Denningcourt's houſe, we think, by accident; Miss. | 
Athelane ſaw and recollected her; - we expected, 
after a compoſing medicine, which the gentleman 
who attends her thought neceffary, ſhe would have 
forgotten the incident; but we find, what we con- 
ſider as a very favourable omen, her recollection quite 
clear; ſhe calls inceſſantly * her friend; and really I. 
was ſo much prepoſſeſſed ) 

<< You have ſeen her, Duke? 

<« The incident was ſo ſudden and enges it 
affected them both fo much, there was no avoiding 
that; but though I muſt confeſs. her manner and per- 
ſon ſtruck me ſo much | 

Mrs. Feverſham did not a at that ; It ſtruck . 
every body. | | * 

There are certain delicacies in our Gtnatinn.? 2 
reſumed the Duke 2 which render an inquiry ms 
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beer character and connexions neceſſary, before we car. 
reſolve to indulge our dear invalid. 

His good Grace was perfectly right, Sir Solomon 

faid : - eaution, in ſuch cafe, was the proof of wifdom,  - 
The ladies, he added, were tender; but for his part, 
he thought it incumbent on every man of character to 
be frank, and therefore he muſt take the liberty to be 
their orator on this occaſion. The girl's character 
Was notorious, and her connexion ſuch, as it would | 
not ſurpriſe him to hear had lightened the ſideboard. 

The Duke was aſtoniſned. But how,“ ſaid he, 

could ſuch a perſon get LT; to 1 
Gauntlet? 

Her Ladyſhip aroſe: ſhe had ſome fine exotics' in 
an adjoining apartment, which ſhe withed to ſhew his 

Grace. 

The Duke alſo aroſe, and was tas her towards 
the door, when Roſa ruſhed forward, the colour of 
her complexion varying with every breath. 

The Counteſs would have paſſed, but the Duke 
made an involuntary ſtop. g 

Lord, if ever I ſaw any thing ſo bold and } ts 
tinent in my life!“ cried Miſs Charlotte. 5 

Lady Louiſa, conceiving her mother inſulted, whiſ- 

pered Mr. Brudenel, who immediately inſiſted on 
Roſa's quitting the preſence of the Counteſs; but had 
he ſpoken in thunder, ſhe would neither have heard; 


ww regarded it. | £ 4h ce] 
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I éadjure you, Sir,“ ſaid” the, uddreffing the 
Duke, „by the honour which, J am fare, is in your” 
more than lip deep, to hear all that can be ſaid of me 
in my own prefence, and let me anſwer for myſelf.” 

Well, Hove her ſpirit, criedMrs. Feverſham 
« it is ſo like my own.”? 

„ Tis an b and . to ve laid, 2 eric 
the Major. 

Will your Gs do me the honour to ſee my 
exotics ;** and the Counteſs extended the white hand 7 
| he had relinquiſhed. 

6 Stop, Sir, ſaid Roſe ; * I once more ale 
you, as one of the ineſtimable props on which the fine 
harmony of ſocial juſtice depends : I do not now wiſh 
to avail myſelf of the favourable ſentiments you pro- 
feſſed for me when we parted ; I no longer implore 
you to gain me admiſſion under Lady Denningcourt's 
roof: F am the offspring of a beggar—ay outcaſt j— | 
let the obloquy of my origin glare on every event of 
my exiſtence; let me meet the contempt of little 
minds, and endure, the hardſhips of that poverty 
which is my birthright.; but no longer let me be 
loaded with guilt, from which my ſoul is free; attach 
not crimes to the name of "beggar, which thoſe of a 
ſuperior rank only dare commit with impunity. Too 
long have my feelings been lacerated by the injuſtice 
of thoſe Who deſpiſe the beggary they want ſoul to 
relieve ; too long has patient endurance, and the hope 
that travels with us through _ ſanctioned the ca- 
lumny 
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lumny which purſues me. I have heard Myſelf ac- 
ſed on prejudice, and condemned on ſarmiſe ; but F 
appeal from vulgar error, from miſrepreſentations and 
perſecution, to a nobleman, in whom I will believe, 
that honour and nobility are ſynonimous—not for fa- 
vour, but Juſtice, If I be proved only unfgrtunate, I 
cannot fear admiſſion to the jointure-houſe, for Lady 
Denningcourt's is the aſylunt of the miſerable z if 
enilty, I am unworthy of breathing the ſame atmoſ- 
phere with her; —by my own actions, fuch as they 
have been, I am ready to ſtand or fall.“ 

We ſhall ſee,” cried Mrs. F everſham. - 

The Duke's eyes were riveted on the animated 
ſpeaker. I wiſh, faid he, you may be wronged, 
though I muſt mee this company incapable of falſe. 
accuſation.”? 

« Will ACM ſee the exotics?” | 

The Duke heſitated. What have 50 to art 22 
turning from Lady Gauntlet to Roſa. | 
» * What I have before ſaid, Sir—that I deſire, I 
demand to hear the anſwers to thoſe inquiries, it cer- 
tainly becomes you to make, into my character and 

. Connexions. One virtuous lady is too much affected 
to ſpeak out; another, after charging me with indeli- 
cate and eriminal irregularities in the preſence of her 
own amiable daughters, requires to be alone with a 
gentleman, while ſhe relates my enormities; and Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom: aſſerts, to my face, that my cha- 


racter is notorious. Well, my Lord, you ſee every 
| | 1 body 


* 
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body is filet; have I your leave to be * own ac- 
cuſer? | | 

« There is a witcheraft e 
but (and the Duke led her towards his own chair) I 
muſt not ſuffer a lady to ſtand, while one gentleman 
keeps his ſeat.” Yet, with all his politeneſs, there 
food the divine, the beautiful Counteſs, who, de- 
ſerted by a man of quality, found herſelf in à fituation 
perfectly new. 

The Duke recollected himſelf; e Lake 
Gauntlet to her ſeat. | 

* Then you will not ſee my exotics, Duke? 

« I confeſs myſelf ſpell-bound ;—this is an extra- 
ordinary girl; is it not poſſible your Ladyſhip may be 
miſtaken in her? ſhe muſt be very good, or very bad; 
with ſuch a mind and perſon there can be no me- | 
dium.“ | 

6 Lady Gauntlet 5 it miſtaken, my Lord; but ad- 
mitting ſhe were not, if I were the uphappy creature 
ſhe ſuſpects, ſhould not that rather entitle me to com- 
paſſion? W 

Not when you avow your guilt, and glory 
in it.“ 

I have done neither. 

© No! not acknowledged being at Doin 
caſtle all night, when my ſervants were A 
every where in ſearch of you? 

1 Han ſaid the Duke“ can this be true ? 200 


Fd 


| Roſa 
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Roſa e e nin ny Lord, with . 
Miſs Muſhroom declared was the moſt unheard-af 
 effrontery. | 

At the caſtle ! with ban l ther indeed 
I- fear you cannot be wronged. But has he not a 
woman there? | i 

This wag, too fair an opportunity for Mrs. Fe ever- 
am to let paſs; the could take on her to ſay, that, 
to her certain knowledge, and ſhe was ſeldom deceived, 
Lord Denningcourt had fallen deſperately in lovewith 
Miſs Walſingham the very firſt time he had ſeen, her. 
In love!” repeated Lady Gauntlet, ſcornfully. 
True as fate, my Lady ;—and really, when E 
Heard he had deſerted my dear friend Mil " po 


57 


100m 
«© Deſerted !”* repeated Miſs Muſhroom, colours 
ing with vexation. 55 5 
„ Bleſs me, continued Mrs. wn & ſure 
there is an echo here. You know, my dear, he did 
deſert you; but you could not help that, nor he nei- 
ther, perhaps. I really thought, when I heard it, 
and that he had got a miſtreſs with him at his old 
caſtle, it was Miſs Walſingham ; which, as ſhe is ſo 
beautiful, you know, my Lord, was-the moſt TOI 
thing in the world.“ | 
«© You give me up, Sir, I ſee,”” ſaid Rofa ; « but 
I warn you againſt haſty concluſions. In reſpect to 
this caftle, and this Lord, I ſhall come purified out of 


the fire. | 


1 
| . ” 
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As 1245 Gauntlet had * own unanſwerable rea- | 
{ons for believing that impoſſible, the had' great plea- 
ſure in obſetving a dee of ſettled inczedulify in the 


D uke 8 looks. 
„ But,” continued Roſk, c as, when. I ewes 


your Ladyſhip the letter, which proved how I was 
impoſed on, and for what infamous purpoſe——"" 

To her utter aſtoniſhment, Lady Gauntlet proteſted 
the girl was mad, actually mad; ſhe had never ſhewen 
her any paper or letter to that or any other purport. 

Roſa's hands and eyes were uplifted. 

«© None of your grimaces, roared Sir Solomon: 8 
* ſhall be obliged to commit you at laſt. : 

Let us take care not to commit ourſelves, Sir,“ 
ſaid the Duke, gravely; © we muſt not intimidate” 
even a guilty pannel on trial. T 

Mrs. Woudbe, I do not expect you will DE 
yourſelf ; but fare you won't deny certain letters? 

Mrs. Woudbe did deny the whole ftory, and defied” 
Roſa to produce a ſingle voucher. . 

Roſa's colour and — countenance fell; the EP | 
ers were indeed out of her power, as the had re- 
turned them all. 

The Duke's fine open brow was faft curling into 
auſtere ſeverity. „This, ſaid he, © is trifling and 
abſurd; and what could it benefit you to prove 
your protectreſs an ill womag pf her vices n not 
cxcule your's, ” | 


No, 
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3 No, to be ſure, joined Mrs. Feverſham ; ** « the 
ſame ſenſe that enabled you to diſcover the faults of 
others, ſhould certainly aſſiſt you. to correct your 


own. 


The Duke gave Mrs. F everſham a glance of ap- 
probation, of which ſhe was ſo proud, ſue repeated 
the ſame ſentence twice over without ſtopping. 

& The end I expected it to anſwer, Sir, was not to 
expoſe the lady you call my protectreſs, but to prove, 
that inſtead of being diſcarded as a perſon who dif 
graced her employers, I was only ſolicitous not to be 
diſgraced by them; though, as the ladies are witneſ- 
es for each other, and J have certainly reſigned all 
the———No''—and a glow of deep crimſon covered 
| her face—** no, I have not reſigned all the vouchers 
here is one; and ſhe produced the letter the had re- 
ceived from the houſe-maid. This, I preſume, 
does not belong to you, Madam—it is addreſſed to 
me.? » ' 

Mrs. Woudbe forgot her invalid ſtate, and ruſhed. 
to ſeize the letter,—** Yes,”” ſaid ſhe, almoſt ſtifled 
with * joyful emotion, it is, it is mine give 
it me.. 

* Is it not addreſſed to me?“ anſwered Roſa 
coldly, putting it into the Duke's hand. 
Dear Miſs Walſingham, but you know it is for 
me; it is, it i- Oh give it to me!“ 

Lady Gauntlet was confounded for her friend—ſhe 
would have whiſpered a different conduct; but be- 
N ſides 
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fides the Duke's, every other eye was fixed on them. * 
An expoſure of Mrs. Woudbe* was now inevitable; 
but, as the Duke juſtly obſerved, that would not ex- 
onerate Roſa from the firſt charge, and, in her opi- 
nion, nothing elſe could, ſhe had nothing for it but to 
be ſurpriſed at Mrs. Woudbe, and let her fink or 
ſwim, as her good or evil genius preponderated. _ 

„Many of theſe letters, I believe, Madam, re- 
ſumed Roſa, you will not now deny came through 
my hands, from a diſtreſſed II; natura! 
Brot hier. Fo 

«© No matter; the letter? is mine —give it to me. | 

«© Stay, Madam, I think it will be of 3 
to me; that ſome perſon ſhould peruſe this letter on 
my behalf. Will you, my Lord, have ſo much 
charity?“ 

46 _ let me know WER end the Wan is to | 
anſwer.” | | 

„ None in the world, har Duke, . Mrs. 
Woudbe, „ but to run me. Would vou, Miſs Wal- 
ſingham, wiſh that? What good would it do you to 
ruin me?“ 

„IJ might have aſked Joy: the ſame queſtion, Ma- 

dam, a few moments ſince. 
I cannot underſtand this buſineſs, ladies,”” ſaid 
the Duke, gravely ; © here ſeems to be a ſecret, not 
too honourable, either in the concealment or diſcovery. 
1 muſt beg leave to return the letter; I am by no 
means expert in the developement of intrigues, and 


cannot, | | 
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 canpot take 0 duds a mean to eee what it can- 
not import me to know. 

66 Have a moment” s patience, Sir,” ſaid Roſa, ra- 

ther haſtily ; - <6 if you be come here to make enquiries 
about my character and connexions, every thing muſt 
import you in which either is implicated. I am ac- 
cuſed of irregularity to that I plead fo far guilty, as 
that it is to you alone 1 wall condeſcend to Wan 
myſelf.”* : 

Nov that is wrong » very wrong in you, cried 
Mrs. F m; * —— we, Who are not of the 
ſecret; not hearing your juſtification" 

Lou have heard me accuſed, Madam, of occa- 
ſioning Mrs. Woudbe ill reſt by the enormit of my 
conduct. 

«« Certamly, my hae, I muſt have been deaf elſe.” 

And you alſo heard me advert to a letter 1 
ſhewed Lady Gauntlet, which=—"" | 

She denied—good.”” 

«© Then pray, my Lord Duke, have the goodnels 

to read that letter.” 
Pray, pray don't, my Lord Duke Ag Wal- 
ſingham, I acknowledge every thing—l deceived you 
$ in reſpect to 655 perſon by whom the letters were 
wrote, which came to me under your cover. I be- 
ſeech you, my Lord Duke, let me have my letter.“ 

Lid I not by accident diſcover the infamous ad- 
vantage you took of my ignorance in ſuch iniquitous 
Practices ? 1 
8 «] certainly 


s 
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$67 N confidled a Cale ofa papers to your care, 
one of which you have read. Surely I am. humbled: 
enough entreat his Grace will let me n my let- 
ter; it is of the laſt importance enn 2 

One word more ; do you believe I ſhewed * | 
Gauntlet the letter you allude to? | 

I helieve—] think | 

Are you not certain that I did?“ af #2, 

«© How can I be ſureof what I did not ſee ?*? 

„ Well, Madam, when I ſent you the box with its 
ſcandalous contents, I wrote a note with it; 1 would 
not aſk the Duke to degrade himſelf by reading the 
paper of ſuch importance to you, if I could convince 
him I am not unworthy the confidence of Lady Den- 
ningcourt without it. Give his Grace that note. 

Lady Gauntlet, dear Lady Gauntlet, you 

Lady Gauatlet had liſtened 'wgth internal rage, 


| while her features only expreſſed curioſity. 


Mrs. Woudbe, who had no doubt this letter from 
her natural brgther accounted for his ſilence, and that 
all her ſuſpenſe would be ended the moment it came 
into her hands, thought no ſacrifice too great to ob- 
tain it, while her friend and confidant, who neither 
expected nor hoped any thing about the matter, was 
enraged at her committing herſelf, and more ſo at in- 
volving her in ſo evident a diſgrace. 

] ͤam aſtoniſhed, Madam, ſaid the, with great 


haughtineſs, you can appeal to me on ſo ridiculous 


a buſineſs ;—1 know little of your affairs, and leſs of 
your 


your een if you have improper ba. 
and your confidant has betrayed ene 1 beg 1 wy 


not be implicated—m! y honour—” \ 


“ Nay, Lady Gauntlet, if you go to that, and 


of honour, I might, perhaps, have as much to" 
« I entreat, ladies, ſaid the Duke, c you will 


not traverſe the ſcene of Brutus and Caſſius you are 
both honourable ladies, no doubt; but if my little 
Daniel here could bring herſelf ſo well off about her 
nocturnal viſits at Denningcourt Caſtle, I ſhould be 
tempted to run away with her.“ 

6 She has turned the tables, indeed, my Lord,“ 
cried Mrs. Feverſham, if confidence on one fide, and 
confuſion on the other, can do it; but for my part, I 


like a little ocular demonſtration, and think that the 
note or the letter ought to be produced, pro bono pub- 


lico, What ſaygou, Sir Solomon?“ 

Sir Solomon had feen through the whole bu- 
ſine(s from the beginning; but as Roſa was an inno- 
cent perſon, whom, having injured, he could never 
forgive, it was but natural he ſhould ſeize, with aw- 
dity, every poſſible means of puniſhing her for re- 
minding him of what he found convenient to forget, 
by remaining among the ſons and daughters of men; 
and his mortification was always in proportion, wane 
the flipped unhurt through his fingers. 
Mrs. Feverſham's ** what ſay you, Sir Solo- 
mon?”” was like many other of her ſayings, rather 
ill-timed ; the Knight, not knowing well what an- 

| | ſwer 


ſwer he . to make conſiſtent with OY 8 
reſpect for the lady of the manſion, fixed on that the 


moſt oppoſite to her ſentiments, and inimical to their 


mutual intereſt. To be ſure, aſter ſo much ſaid 


on both fides, proof was what every body expected. 
Roſa, in the meanwhile, ſtruck at what the Duke 
{aid reſpecting her nocturnal viſit to the caitle, could 


not help admitting that the elucidation of ſo ſuſpicious 
a circumſtance ought to be as public as the occaſion ; 
but Kattie! muſt ſhe ſacrifice the hope of ſeeing her 


reſtordd to ſociety! of concealing her frailty! and 


changing the artful ſeducer into the honourable pro- 
tctor !—Beſides, had ſhe not ſolemnly promiſed—and 


could ſhe break a promiſe, made to the diſtreſſed child 


of her revered and lamented friend? but was there 
no medium ? wy no reſervation be accepted cee 


might however try. 


During Roſa's reverie, Miſs ae kde 


hinted to Lord Delworth that all this vile profing was 
vaſtly infipid, and he being of her opinion, they aroſe, 
arm in arm, to leave the apartment. 

The Major, who never had an opinion of his own, 
nor adopted that of another without ſome new oath, 
ſwore he was as tired as nineteen devils, and made one 


ep acroſs the room to join them: Mr. Brudenel was 


alſo on the move; but Lady Louiſa, who. knew more 
of her mother's real diſpoſition than any other of her 
children, fat ſtill, in painful expectation of an un- 
pleaſant ending to ſo extraordinary a ſcene. 

VOL. v. | u In Roſa 


— 
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Roſa had by this time made up her mind; ſhe en- 
treated the moving party would be ſeated one mo- 
ment, in a manner ſo gently perſuaſi ve, that although 
Miſs Muſhroom put up her under lip with “ at her 
requeſt, indeed! well, that was a famous joke! the 
permitted herſelf to be led back to her ſeat ; and while 
the reſt of the company found their attentich attracted 
by Roſa, reſumed her bouquet. 

I am going to try whether you will be temp 4 | 
my Lord, to run away with me,”” ſaid Roſa, with a 
ſmile, “ as you threatened, if I could explain the 
myſtery of the caſtle. You know there is an unhappy 
female reſident there ?/? "ts 
Of whom the Earl, Lady Gauntlet ſaid, ** ak 
heartily tired.“ | 

It was a dreadful night, my Lord, and I was 
ſheltered from the ſtorm, with a friend, where few in 
this company would chute to go by day-light 
where indeed I was forced myſelf.”” 

„A riddle-me-ree !“ cried Mrs. Feverſham. 

It was in the mauſoleum of the family of the 
Denningcourts.“ | | 

_* But you had @ ſriend with you; and Lady 
Gauntlet tried to look into her ſoul. 1 

„ had, Madam; and perhaps Sir Solomon Muſh- 
room would be more clear of comprehenſion, if I ſaid. 
part of a friend; it was that honeſt cripple, Sir Solo- 


mon, John Brown, who was turned out of his own 
| | | | houſe 
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houſe by his own ſervant ; you remember Jann 
Brown, Sir Solomon?“ 7 


« My ſtars !“ cried Mrs. Feverſham—** what, the 


old landlord of the White-Horſe, is he alive, after all? ; 
why I declare I ſhould not be more ſurpriſed if his old 


matter was to pop in among us one of theſe days.“ 


Sir Solomon had a fick qualm ; the laſt two per 
ſons in the world he wiſhed to meet had been brought | 
to the ſame point in the moſt unfortunate moment, 


and, in all likelihood, leagued together ever ſince ; 
and, to finiſh the climax, a ſuggeſtion, a bare ſuggeſ- 
tion, that his maſter might alſo he raiſed from the 
dead, overſpread his roſy face with a pale purple. 


« You talk like a mad woman, Mrs. N 


ſud he peeviſhly. ; 
„Like a ſimpleton, you mean, Sir Solomon; for 
to be ſure the old Colonel has been food for the 


worms long ago but pray is the poor man really a 


cripple ? has he loſt his legs, arms, eyes, or 

« Only one leg.“ 

„% No more!—Lord, I thought, by your talk, . 
kad been half gone; —and pray what is become of ** 
wife? 

And his ſons and daughters, uncles and aunts, 
ad grandmothers ?*? cried Lord Delworth; do, 
Miſs W alſingham, tell Mrs. Feverſham all about i it.“ 

Mrs. Feyerſham was up.—“ As to uncles, and 


ants, and grandmothers, ſhe could ſay nothing to his 


—_ about them; but it was her opinion the 


„ ſons 


0 
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ſons and daughters of W people would not daſh 
much in the next century. 
Lord, how ill-natured!“ cried Miſs Muſhroom, 
% And why not ?”** aſked Sir Solomon. 


*« If Mrs. Feverſham will give us leave,” ſaid 


Lady Gauntlet, ** we will go back to che mauſo- 


leum. | 
© There, Madam, amid old and new coffins, 
mouldering bones, and mementos of recent mortality, | 
Met=—— Et 
Not Lord Denningoourt,” Mr. Brudenel was 
fure. | 
& No, Sir, it was ny his miſtreſs, of whom it 
ſeems he is heartily tired. | 
Does any body know any thing of her??? aſked 


Lady Louiſa. 
«© One of his old Jernnyw-ſhronk cronies, the Ma- 


jor dared to ſay. 


„This lady,“ Roſa dared ſay,” « was never in 


1” 


Jermyn-ſireet i in her life. 
Miſs Muſhroom wondered what ſhe coals be doing 
among cofhas, and ſuch things ; 8 = was vaſtly odd. 
„She was kneeling, Ma'am.” 
„At prayers, quite a Magdalene, Lord Dal. 
worth ſuppoſed. 
44 ] knew her, my Lord, when me was the pride "of 


her reſpectable family, the toaſt of the men, the—ſhall. 


I fay—envy or admiration of the women, ladies? it 
ſhall be as you pleaſe,” 


e The 


: 
* - 
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© The envy, to be ſure,” Mrs. Feverfham ſaid; 
« one as naturally followed the other as B followed A 

in the alphabet. 

Lord, what does ſhe mean? cried Miſs — 
room. . 

« I knew Jar; my DER and ſhe knew me, though *. 
both our circumſtances were a little altered; I was 
not, indeed, in my ruſty black babit ; but the was all 
mourning, external and internal — ſhe was leaning on 4 
ſmall coflig.”* 

«© Oh how vaſily ſhocking !** 1 Miſs Muſh- 
oom. 

« You was iet my Lord, to an unexpected 
meeting between two young friends in Denuingcourt- 
park, but cannot, from thence, have an idea of that in 
the mauſoleum; for there was more than a derange- 
ment of intellect to mourn — it was the irreparable loſt 
of honour which mingled the tears of a N 
with the anguiſh of a mother. 

„My Bttle Daniel !*” faid the Duke, tears in his 
ers. 

Pray, my Lord, give me my letter, cried . : 
Woudbe, 

Never mind your letter; 1 will write you fifty" 
on all ſorts of ſubjects ; do let us hear the finiſh of the 
lory; Jam vaſtly fond of hearing that pretty creature” 
uk one never thinks of her ruſty black habit - and 
he is ſo like what I was a few years ſince. 2 

Then you really was not at the caſtle, after all? 
m3 What 
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What caſuiſt could account for the FE in Lagy 
Cauntlet's voice and manner at this moment ? 
el beg your pardon, Lady Gauntlet, I was. 

Well,“ and Lady Gauntlet was tempted, like the 
Duke, to call her a ſtrange girl“ why did you not 
tell me all this?? { 

«+ Ah, Madam! why did you deſert n own 
character? 
I may have been . but what fol- 


lowed ??*? 


What followed is the ſecret of the priſon-lwowls, 
which, even if 1 ſhould not reveal till 1 have but one 
auditor, 1 ſee the Duke will run away with me to 
Denningcourt, and I will run away with him all over 
the world. 

I hope—I hope,”” ſaid the Duke—** a 
am not in love with you—not fooliſhly in love; but 
| you do with me what you will.“ 0 

My letter, dear Duke!“ ſaid Mrs. mum 

elt is addreſſed to you, my little Damel. 

] difclaim it.“ 

But you ſhould know what you diſclaim.“ 

« Oh Miſs Walfingham ! forgive, and do 10 
ruin me; — read it yourſelf. | 

Had a viper ſtung Roſa, ſhe could at have an 
with more abhorrence. 

John Brown could tell you,“ ſaid Mrs. Fever- 
ſham, ** what an excellent clerk I am, Miſs Gl 
ham :»ſhall I read it? 


| «What 


. He AX. Miu 
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„% What does Mrs. Woudbe WE EY 

] think, ſaid the Duke, the propoſal j is, | like 
the lady, clever; and if ſhe will read it, and aſcertain, 
if called on, as much of the contents as will _ your 


honour on any future occaſion 


What! did Mrs. Feverſham hear right? Had he, 


whom every body delighted to humble — ſhe who 
loved civil things ſo well, and had ſo fewſaid to her 
had ſhe been thought clever—which was next to hand- 
ſme—by one of the firſt and moſt reipected Peers in 
the country? how delightful ! how abſolutely intoxi- 
cating!— She nodded at the Duke ſqueezed Roſa's 
hand, and put the letter into her lock pocket- hook. 
And now, my little Daniel, you will truſt me 
with the charming Counteſs and her exotics, . while 


you make your toilette; for ] am anxious to introduce 


you to your new patroneſs with VE} n 
Roſa burſt into tes. 
«« How is this, Madam?“ 


„Joy, my Lord, all joy !—l feel as if at 1 He, 


laſt I was going home : —it is indeed a long-loſt dear- 
loved friend I am to ſee but that is not all, my heart, 
can never deſcribe the ſenſations of my heart it 
is now in harmony with every | living creature. —Lady 
Gauntlet, I juſt now r#colle& when ybu delivered me 
from that- vile Lord Lowder, and thank you for all 


your kindneſs. Mrs. Woudbe, I wiſh you may de- 


ſerve to be happy. Sir Solomon, you are my oldeſt 
acquaintance ; I wiſh I could remember ſomething to 
H 4 | thank 


': 


os 
/ 4 1 
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thank you for. Lord Delworth, may you and your 


fair bride be happy! Major, you will certainly die 
of ern when I am gone. Mrs. Feverſham, if ever I 


have a houſe of my own, I will remember the aſylum ' 


you gave me in your's. To Lady Louiſa and Mr. 
Brudene! ſhe had not been introduced, Ty 
ouly curtſied reſpectfully. And now, my rd, I * 
be ready in ſix minutes. 
| The Duke ſeriouſly requeſted a private ene of 
the Counteſs. Roſa {kipped up to her garret; but 
her wardrobe was removed back into the chamber ſhe 
had before occupied, and ſhe had not, in the flutter of 
: her joy, changed dreſs when ſhe was joined by the 
Counteſs, | 5 
I could not let you go, | Miſs W aifingbam, with« 
out wiſhing you well and happy ; the many changes 


that will 158 take place in my affairs, render it pro- 


bable we may never meet again. I with T could ex- 
plain to you the ſecret cauſe of every thing that has 
occurred as far as concerns myſelf, but it cannot de. 
What, therefore, I have further to ſay, concerns your- 
ſelf only - you remember when you made me the con- 
fdant of your attachment to Mr. Montreville? 

„ Oh Lady Gauntlet! how can you wiſh me 
happy, and name that man!? why ſhould his un- 
worthy idea be conjured up at 1 a moment as 
this? 

Only to remind you of what I then hinted. I 
know the 291 you will aſk how I can juſtify 


or 


* 
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myſelf to myſelf for being the confidant; of ſuch ſæ- 


crets. To this I anſwer, the world is a ſchool of ex» 
perience, in which you are not yet initiated; and 


though one may lament other times, one muſt accom- 
modate oneſelf to the preſent. 


„Ah, how happy am ] that Few ave ethane 


accommodations of that ſort are neceſſary by 
«© How do you know ?'* - 
I have been informed on the beſt authority,” 
« What! by the Duke : May not relatiouis be 


partial?“ 

« He would not be udjoſt; but it is not from him 
I learn the worth of the lady to whom I ſhall be in- 
troluced ; it is from thoſe endownents: you ſhewed 
me the firſt time I ſaw Denningeourt, and from my 


own feelings, which tell me I ſhall never leave her. 


Had you not the ſame . when you came 
to me?“ 

„No, Madam 1 had the wiſh, but not the pre- 
ſentiment, that your favour would be permanent. 

« You have that preſentiment'now ?” 

Perfectly! entire! Hole 


„Well, Miſs Walſingham, I fee you weed? 


and the Duke's carriage waits to make amends for 
that ugly phantom I raiſed-to diſturb you. I frankly 
tell you, that your ideas of Lady Denningcourt can 
never be too high raiſed ; you will find her all you 
think, and all you with; but beware o Denning- 
court. | 
& 7 « ] fear 


7 


„ 
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„I fear nothing, cried Roſa, exultingly; *I, ag 
well as the happy ladies J ſaw to day, ſhall be under 
Lady Denningcourt's roof, and protected by the Duke | 
of Athelane. Adieu, Counteſs !*? | 

The adieu was returned. Roſa flew down, winks 
tively refuſing to take with her a ſingle thing preſented 
to her by either of her late patroneſſes. The Duke 
viewed her with parental delight ; ſhe ſcarce touched 


the footitep ; the carriage drove off, and ſhe ba fare= 
well to Delworth. 


CHAP. VI. 
82 B ga- proved to be like ſomebody ; becomes uſe fu ul, 
and, lite the Heroines of all other famous Novels, * 
carries a noſtrum in her looks, to put M. D.'s. 

out of pratfice. | 


Lay GAUNTLET, having made the Duke ac- 
quainted with ſuch of the leading traits in Roſa's 
ſtory as ſhe recollected herſelf, which, conſidering the 
intereſt ſhe. appeared to take in it, wag all fine acting, 
could not be very clear. He was prepared for that 
increaſe of confidence, which even, in the ſhort ride 
4 from 


* 


Ss © = © +. 


— — 


from Del worth to Denningcourt jointure-houſe, ur 


heroine frankly offered, and he as frankly accepted. 
„Well!“ ſaid the Duke, you are now returning 


where you was ſo deſirous to remain. 1 


feel Jam,“ replied Roſa: nay, I am in 
imagination already there. 

Indeed! and what happens? f 

„ Every thing happy; I embrace my Elino#; the 
knows me, and her amendment is- evident ; Lady 
Denningcourt, juſt in the ſame ſweet voice as ſhe ſpoke 
to you, is rejoiced; ſhe is kind to me; bids me take 
comfort to my heart, and no longer ne myſelf as 
an unhappy wanderer. 5 

All this may be realized without a e but 
though I profeſs myſelf an enemy to diſguiſe, which, 
in general, is only a cover to low cunning and dii- 
noneſt chicane, there are reaſons, not neceſſary at pre- 
ſent to explain, why ] wiſh you to retain your aſſum- 
ed name; that of Buhanun will make no friend in 
the family of Athelane.“ | 

The ſcene at the London inn that inſtant recurred 
to her recollection, not, however, with the preju- 
dices of Elinor :—it was not to be thought a woman 
of Lady Denningeourt's exemplary character could 
ever have deſcended to intrigue with a married man, 


and one twice her age; and ſhe was too certain both 


of the honour and moral rectitude of Major Buhanun, 
to ſuſpect him of a criminal attachment. A myſtery, 
however, there certainly was attached to the tranſac- 

u 6 tion, 
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tion, in which both him and his name were impli- 

cated: ſhe was filent and thoughtful. ; 

I have a preſcience, continued the Duke, 

<«« you are not quite ſatisfied with this arrangement; 
but the motives for the change on your ſide ſtill exiſt ; 

mine you will know, ſooner or later, as you riſe or 

fall in my eſtimation.“ 

« But Lady Hopely! ſhe already knows.“ 

„No matter, the is in my ſecret, and prepared to 
remember or forget you, according to the reſult of my 
viſit at Delworth. Your judgment, I believe, is good; 
and when proofs are added to belief, you will have 
liberty to regulate your own conduct; in the means 
time I may tell you, that though I ſtill ſee the reſem- 
blance I ſpoke of this afternoon, your voice, - your 
mouth, and a dimpled ſmile about it reminds me 
{ſtrongly of Lady Denningcourt ; but, by a coinci- 
dence of natural effects, which it would puzzle a lo- 
gician to define, that likeneſs is vided with a ſtrong 
caſt of him you call your firſt patron. 

Of Colonel Buhanun ! did you know him, Sir? 
I have indeed been told I reſembled bim.“ 
Indeed! and by whom, pray? 

* One who knew him wells one whoſe memory 1 
revere ; Major Buhanun. 

% Ay, he did know him, and ſo did I—too well! w 

% Too well, Ser © could any 21. know ſo good a 
man too well?” , 


The 
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The Duke was ſilent, but after a payſe—" 3 
Major thought you like his nephew * 

«© So like, he would at firſt, and indeed Ct 


» 


believe to the laſt, think I was his daughter. os” 


& And how are you ſure he was miſtaken ?** . 


„Oh very ſure! I had almoſt ſaid too ſure, fince | 


my mother is yet alive. 

And in indigene? 

% No, thank God !—I — nothing of _ 
father; but have lately ſeen my mother in good cir- * 
cumſtances, and married to a ſecond huſband,”* 

Go on, ſaid the Duke, liſtening with earneſt . 
attention. 

I diſcovered her by accident: —if it was natural 
ſympathy impelled her to be kind to me, it was un- 


happily not reciprocal. I am afraid I am to blame; I 1 


knew my mother, but my heart did not acknowledge 


her: —ſhe had an accident: I felt the duty, but not 
the affection of a child; and to this hour the is igno- 


rant that her nurſe was her deſerted daughter. 


* Your ſtory, my little Daniel, ſaid the Duke, 5 


« is full of intereſt; and I never ſaw the jointure- 

houſe portico with leſs pleaſure than at this mo- 
ment :—but I am always in the library at fix in the 
morning; nn meet me there, and tell me all 
about this mother. 


L The carriage having turned through a double row © ©: 


of venerable oaks, to the road in front of the houſe, 


— » . 
Þ. -4 
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"3, ſtopped at a 25 well-lighted entrance, where Lady, 
Hopely was looking out'for the carriage. 

« Is it you, Duke? ſaid ſhe ; © and you have a 
companion too ! then Ham not diſgraced by fighting 
her battles, after ſhe left Edinburgh ſo ſuddenly, and 
as ſome would believe, in ſuch gay company.—She is 
a good girl, or you would not have brought her.“ 

Such as ſhe is, Lady. Hopely, I am pleaſed to 
call her my protege, and beg you will have the good- 
neſs to introduce her as ſuch to your friends.“ 

« Your's! your protegẽe? © delightful ! this is an 
event exactly in my own way; no mortal can com- 
.prehend it :—but come, my dear, the Duke will fol- 
low. Has he warned you not to ſay naughty words? 
Lou muſt forget you ever heard the name of Buhanun; 
to mention it before an Athelane, is a deadly fin, out 
of benefit of clergy.” | 

Again Roſa thought of the adventure at the 3 inn. 

Come, continued Lady Hopely, feeling her 
hand tremble—*<* courage! if we be of importance to 
you, you are no leſs ſo to us: the peace of an amia- 
ble woman may be reſtored by your means; if you 
| Tucceed, we will hail you as the Thane of Athelane. 

A door was thrown open, where the Countels 
with' Miſs Angus, and her conſtant mien Mi 


Bruce, were ſeated. 


„My dear Counteſs, ſaid Ly" Hope «[ 
bring you the Duke's protegee ; I am vaſtly ſorry for 
the poor man, he is already in his dotage ; and though 

"cM 


£ 


it certain is a 3 how a laſſie he e likes, I like, Ny 


and you will like, came to be dropped among the 
folks at Delwarth, yet he- pretends he has n 
it 

The Duke entered, and was leading Roſa 8 
the Counteſs, when, to her confuſion and mortifica- 
tion, ſhe beheld the fine alabaſter of her complexion 
change to vivid paleneſs; her ſmooth brow curved, 
as if drawn by convulſion ; and ſuch a hollow eager 
caſt in her eyes, as ſhe gazed on her face, as totally 
routed all the ſanguine viſions hope had raiſed, 


Like me!“ exclaimed Lady nnen in a 


deep half groan. 


„ Dear Elinor, whiſpered the Duke, thought 5 


it would ſtrike you, but did not expect you would be 
ſo much affected: — come, be yourſelf. then (in a 


raiſed voice) ; Lady Denpingcourt, J have the honour | 


to preſent Miſs W Ph, Mean Angus, Miſs 
Bruce, my protegee.'* 


Roſa was confuſed and agitated ; her heart 1 N 
tating to agony, and ſwelling to ſuffocation, ſhe 
could ſcarce ſupport herſelf ; and when, with a ſenſa- 
tion more tender than joy, more intoxicating than” 
pleaſure, ſhe felt the cold trembling lip of Lady Den- 
ningcourt preſs her burning cheek, ſhe * ſenſeleſs at 


Ss. teet. 
tenderly, 


Wag, Hah + ; : ce Why 
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Like me!” repeated the Counteſs, W bar 


w 
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„ Why really, now you mention it, cried Lady 
Hopely, with vivacity, “ ſhe ir like you: I Was 
ſtruck with her features the firſt time I ſaw her; and 
now Oh yes, it ir you ſhe reſembles but we fright- 
ened her: —Miſs Angus, do, my dear, convince Miſo 
Walſingham ſhe 1s not abſolutely hideous ; Margaret 
Bruce ſtares, as if ſhe had found out ſomething too 
Well, child, what is the diſcovery ? don't you per- 
ceive from the tip of Miſs Walſingham's ear to the 
dimple in her chin, a likeneſs to ſomebody you 


know? | | 

Whether Miſs Bruce underfiood or not, hd bluſh- 
ed, but followed Miſs Angus's lead in compliment- 
ing Roſa ; and as Lady Denningcourt's earneſt and 
unremitting, though ſilent obſervations on her perſon 
became more compoſed, till all the unpleaſant emo- 

tions of ſurpriſe gradually changed to a placid won- 
der, which was no reſtraint on her native goodneſs of! 
heart, our heroine felt that ſhe was indeed at home. | 
The Duke had already ſeen the doctor in private; | 
| 
| 


and as it was, in his opinion, beſt to defer the meet- 
ing of the young friends till morning, Roſa obtained 
a reluctant permiſſion to. retire early, on account of 
the fatigues ſhe had undergone during the laſt night 
and day. Miſs Angus and Miſs Bruce obligingly ac- 
companied her to her chamber : the former offering | 
her woman to aſſiſt her to undreſs, Roſa, ſmiling, | 
anſwered, ** ſhe had always been uſed to be her own: 
© femme de chambre; a moſt aſtoniſhing thing in | 


\ 


Miſs Bruce's opinion — ſo aftoniſhing, that when they 
returned to the ſaloon, ſhe communicated it to the 


company. They, however, were too much intereſted 


in communications of another ſort to attend to her. 
The Duke was relating to them 'what had paſſed at 
Delworth ; Lady Hopely could not, withgut advert- 


ing to painful ſubjects, relate particulars of her fo- 
mer knowledge of the heroine of the tale, but ſaid, | 


« ſhe knew her to be an 9 charming cha- 
racter. a 


Lady Denningcourt, pleaſed at ch a welcome 
addition to her family, thanked the Duke for the pains 


he had taken, and retired to reſt, elated with the hope 
of ſeeing that health, mental and perſonal, on which 


her own depended, reſtored by means of the amiable 


ſtranger, 


Roſa's laſt waking meditation was on Lady Den- 
ningcourt ; and after thanking Heaven, with all the 
fervency of contented gratitude, for the provideges of © . 
the day, ſhe ſunk into reſt ſo profound, that it was 
not till Mrs. Betty Brown opened the window ſnut - 
ters, and pulled up the curtains, at caght the next 


morning, that ſne awoke. 
„Well, Miſs Roſy, cried Betty, here vou be 


who but you; and who'd a thought you'd been 


turned out one minit, and fotcht back the next by his 


Grace himſelf; for my part, I think there's reaſon in 
roaſting of eggs; and the butler ſes too, as our ' 


Lady did nothen in the warld but ſtare at you all 
ſupper 
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ſupper time; and he ſes you [looked very toll loll; 
and ſo, I dare ſay, you did; but I bag of all love, 
you won't think of calling me Betty; becauſe you” 
ſee, Miſs, I have told our folks in the ſtuart's room, 
as I kept a ouſe of my own; and, you ſee, they'll 
certainly 84155 as it's nothen i in the world but rc 
| braggadocia. 1 

,xe Roſa? s dreams were as pleaſant as her reſt was un- 
diſturbed: ſhe had been with Montreville, the Mon- 
treville ſhe knew at Pontefract, and no Mrs. Woudbe 
was ſo much as thought on: his i image, once fo dear, 
was fo ſtrongly impreſſed on her mind when the 
awoke, that it required recollections deep and dire to 
chaſe him thence ; ſo that Betty had got to “ an ouſe 
of her own” before the diſtinctly knew where 3 
Was. | 

« But when we are alone, may I not call you 
Betty?“ ſhe replied ; © you 3 r to do ſo 
when you had a houſe of your own.“ 

„Why, Miſs, uſe is ſecond 8 and fo you 
had better not run no riſk ; for as John Brown uſed 
to ſay | WI 

% Ah, Oy I am glad to hear you rk of good 
John Brown. 

Lord, Miſs Roſy, I promiſe you I never wiſh to 
do no fuch thing ;—but you know what a paſſe] of 
nonſenſe he uſed to ſtuff his poor head with out of old 
books; but I bag, Miſs, if our ſtuart, a fine portly 
man, and as big as three of John Brown, aſks you any 

thing 
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thing about my huſband, you'll never own to he being 
a ſowger and there's Mr. M*Lane—you know Mr. 
MLane, Miſs ?*?. 
«+ How ſhould I know him, Betty ?*” | 
No matter who knows him, Miſs, for the matter 


7 of that—a poor, proud, prodigality parſon—as our 

2 ſtuart ſes, all the Scotch is no better nor a- paſſel of 

4 nothenites. His Grace, to be ſure, has got a grand 

* caſtle, and a heap of eſtates; but, then, there tis all 

„ overrun with poor relations, and that's what J hates; 

5 I never got no good from ſitch cattle, not I, ſept runin 

& up a ſcore; am ſyre I have had my ſhare of oe 

4 ferens. 

N But good John Brown, . he made up us 
all. Rp > 

4 Not he, indeed, Miſs, he never ca up ode 

5 to me; howſever, Mr. M' Lane ſent for me to his 
room z to be ſure, as our ſtuart ſes, twould have 

N been better manners for he to come to mine — for if 

1 John Brown was a ſowger, that was more nor he 
knowed ; and what the eye don't ſee, the heart don't 

1 grieve ;—howſever, he* ſaid his Grace ordered me, ; 
upon my pericle, not to drop a ſyllabub about the 

, blackamore Kurnel's taking you out of charity ; now, 

f 25 to the blackamore Kurnel, Miſs Elinor, poor ſole, | 

1 bid me never not to mention his name; no more I 

7 ever did, only to our ſtuart. 

: „And why to him, Betty, if f you were command=: 

: el. not?? N 


* * 


4 Why, # 
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„ Why, Miſs, becauſe, to tell you the truth, My, 
Mc*Lane wanted to lock the ftable when the Reed was 
ſtolen; for after you was turned out, I z0ld our ſtuart 
the whole ſtory, ſept about John Brown being a 
ſowger ; ; and, Oh dear, ah dear, Miſs, what a ſtory he 
told me about that blackamore Kurnel ]--gracious 
heart! if my hair did not ſtand an ind - but I muſt 
not tell no man, woman, nor child—not that it in- 
fected me ſo much, becauſe 1 had an inkling of it 
once at Penry ; but leaſt ſaid is ſoondeſt mended, and a 
cloſe tongue makes a wiſe head; —ſo you ſee, Mils, 
one good turn deſerves another: You ſay as my huſ- 
band was a credibility parſon—ſuppoſe a ſize man, r 
ſome other great officer, and I'll ſay as I knowed you 
at boarding-ſchool, and your parents was 5 topping 
tradeſmen, and well to do. 

Roſa was not furprifed to find the Duke's caution 
extend to his ſervants ; and had not Betty, with her 
_ vanity, betrayed ſuch entire indifference towards her 
huſband, ſhe could have been amuſed by it. 

" Really, Mrs. Brown, ſaid ſhe, coldly, GS 
know of no better praiſe to give your huſband than 
what he juſtly merited, that of ei inte- 
grity.“ 

6 Well, well, Miſs, I don't want to ai are 
John Brown no more nor you; but if Miſs Elinor 
gets her ſenſes again, ſhe'll be a Ducheſs, that's a ſure 
mark, and ſo, as our ſtuart ſes, hell wait till my 
ſeven years is up; for you ſee, Miſs, I can't many 

| before; 


f 
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before; why I ſhall be a Ducheſs's woman, and that 
will be as miſbecoming for a ſowger's wife as for you 


to be perked up among quality, when every body 


| knowed as you was nothen but a poor Beggar Girl; 


but Lord, Miſs, here are you keepen me, when his | 


Grace and my Lady are. waiting for nothen in the 


world but to go with you to Mifs Elinor.“ | 
Me keeping you, yl why did you not tell 
me this before? 
„Well, Miſs, and I ſhould, only-you would keep 
talking about John Brown, and ſuch nonſenſe. 


Roſa made all poſſible haſte. But how is Elinor 


to- day? 


« She was very rumbuſtious once this morning; but 
ſhe is in het ſulks now. I am ſure my ſufferens with 
her is great; ſometimes ſhe wont cloſe her poor eyes 
all night; howſever, my Lady has been in her room, 
and kiſſed her, and cried, and faid, I dare ſay, twenty 


kind things; and fo, as ſhe never hardly ſpeaks, we 


did not inſpect it ;—but, on a ſudden—Lord, I was fit 
to drop—fhe ſpoke as quiet as Ido now. Where is 
my Roſa ? you promiſed I ſhould ſee her. - My Lady 


was ready to run wild with joy. * You fhail ſee 
her,” ſes ſhe 3 did J ever deceive you, Elinor ?'—l 
am ſure the wiſdom of King Solomon, no, nor that 


comical Joe Miller, as our ſtuart. is always reading, | 


could not have made a no better anſwer. . No, ſes 


ſhe, it is I who deceived you; but Roſa would have 
W me better. '—Well, wy Lady was fit to break 


- her, 
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her heart, ſhe was ſo glad ; and ſhe ran to the ary 
to his Grace. 

« 1 am ready, cried Roſa, eagerly. 

&« Well, Miſs, I muſt ſay that for your face I ſaid 
before, when you was quite a little dwarf, ſhivering 
in the waſh-tub, it is worth waſhing my gracious, 
if you don't uſes nothen but water! for my part, I 

always uſe nothen but milk of. roſes ;—and, "we my 
word, a very nice muſlin dreſs too! 

Roſa had no longer patience ; but * Betty 
while ſhe was examining her dreſs, found the way to 


the library. 
Lady Denningcourt and the Duke had been con- 


gratulating each other on the ſenſe and recollection of 
Elinor, and now waited to witneſs an interview which 


they expected would be very affecting; but neither 
the intereſt nor the importance of the event retained a 
place in Lady Denningcourt's ideas; from the mo- 


ment of Roſa's entrance, her complexion and features 


underwent the ſame change as on the preceding even- 
ing, and ſhe recoiled ſeveral paces back. 
| Roſa was no leſs grieved than mortified. 


After a long pauſe ſhe again advanced; and taking 
Roſa's hand, led her nearer the light, when an anxious 


and ſolemn ſcrutiny of her features was followed by 


a particular ſurvey of her perſon ; the fine ringlets, 
which ſhaded her elegant-formed ſhoulder, were put 


back, Tears flowed from Lady Denningcourt's eyes; 
the relinquiſhed the hand ſhe held ; her own dropped 
lifeleſs, 


* 


" ts 
Cc? 
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lifeleſs, as ſhe turned to the Duke, and deeply fighing, 
exclaimed, Like me! | 

The Duke, concerned and affected, told 1 the 
forgot Miſs Athelane; then addrefling Roſa with the 
morning ſalutations, aſked why a gloom overſpread ? 
her fair face? “ You looked, he added, at your 
entrance, as if conſcious of the power to diſpenſe the | 
happineſs you felt yourſelf.“ | 

„Oh, my Lord!“ ſhe replied, *© how TONE 
to my heart would that conſciouſneſs be ! but I fink 
under a contrary feeling ; misfortune purſues me even 
here: if my unhappy reſemblance muſt always ſo af- 
{:& Lady Denningcourt, let me be rather baniſhed her 
preſence for ever than give her pain. 

Fear it not,“ replied the Duke; ** when it ceaſes 
to ſurpriſe, it wall — ſhe will hehold you with 
more delight than pain. 

«That time, joined Lady Demir, with com- 
paſſion, “ is already come, Miſs Walſingham; and if you 
were not endeared to me by the ſoothing hope of contri- 
buting to the reſtoration of my Elinor, your face is 
ſuch a paſſport to my affection, that I could have ſe- 
ected you from a multitude as an object of regard; 
and when TI tell you it is the fond choice of my virgin 
love, the , huſband of my heart, the——yes, I owe 
jou my confidence for the pain I have given you 
the father of my Elinor you reſemble——"" | 

Heavenly God!“ cried Roſa, ſtarting back, 
was Colonel Buhanun the father of Elinor 2 X 


Lady 
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2 3 ſunk on a ſofa, What! 15 
cried ſhe, ſhaking from head to foot, Le We you know 


Colonel Buhanun ? As 


Roſa wept. ; 
„What idea burns on my brkin,? contſhued the 


. Counteſs.  ©* How old are you 8 


About the age of Miſs Athelane.”? 

«© 'Then,”” replied the COS, as if relieved from 
a painful ſurmiſe; ** it cannot be.” 3 

« Still you forget Miſs Athelane, Mat ſaid 
the Duke, | : 

% No, ah, no! but I remember her father Von, 
Miſs Walſingham, could not know Colonel Buhanun? 


you have not been in India?“ ih 
„ Forgive me, Sir,“ cried Roſa, widing her hands 


in a ſupplicating attitude. 


« Forgive you! what have you done? aſked 
Lady Denningcourt—< why won't you anſwer me? 
did you, could you know Colonel Buhanun ?”' | 
The Duke again reminded her of Miſs Athelane. 


« You will,” he added, „ be unfit for the interview 


you were ſo anxious to witneſs,” 

I uam unfit already, Sir;—why are you' a party 
in ſo ill-timed a reſerve? Tell me, Miſs Walſingham, 
J conjure you, if you regard my peace, were you re- 
lated to Colonel Buhanun ?*” 

Roſa anſwered, without heſitation, in the negative. 
« What, then, means this apparent myſtery ? 4 


you know him?“ 7 
6 N Roſa 


An _ -_ " re" 8 EN 
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elf on her knees: ſhe no longer took * 
a cautionary leſſon from the Duke's looks; ſhe im- 
plored Lady Denningeourt's pardon for being ſur- 
priſed into a miſtake, againft which ſhe had been 
—_ whatever might be the conſequence to 


— 


herſelf, ſhe could not bear to ſee her Ladyſhip pained 

by a ſuſpenſe it was in her power to relieve. You 

know, Madam,“ ſhe continued, “ that I am wretched | 

and friendleſs, but not how wretched, and how friend. 

leſs; that my mother, a common mendicant, aban- 

doned me in my infancy, left me a houſeleſs, ſtarving 

little Beggar; —that I was taken, relieved, beloved, 

and educated by the beſt and moſt charitable of men 

—by the ever-lamented Colonel Bubanun;—and Oh! _ 

s ſhe cried, with folded hands and ſtreaming eyes, while b_ 
Lady Denningcourt ſat fixed and pale as marble, 

d let not that, which was the firſt bleſſing and advan- 


: tage of my humble exiſtence, now be turned to my 
misfortune ; Jet not the poor deſerted child, whoſe 
. miſeries found an eaſy acceſs to the heart of benevo- 
* lence, become on that account the unhappy object of 
your averſion! Alas! Madam, however he may have 
y offended you, I can never ceaſe to remember the ema- 
n, nations of his generous ſoul; I owe to him that I 
e- am not a companion of vice, as well as poverty; and 
my tears muſt flow for him as long as I have me- 
e. mory.“ N | 
id „How long, aſked Lady »Denningeourt, in a 


voice ſcarce articulate, ** have you left India? 
{a vol. v. | I | /ladia } 
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India! Roſa never was out of Britain. 
Where then did ſhe. ſee Colonel Buhanun ? 

At Penry. 

God of heaven!“ 

Wes it was there, when abandoned by her mother, 
Roſa was relieved by Colonel Buhanun. | 

Lady Denningcourt fell back, and was carried ſenſe- 
leſs to her chamber. 

Lady Hopely, who was not an early riſer, being 
alarmed, and informed by the Duke of what had 
paſſed, judged, that as the part of Roſa's hiſtory, 
which would moſt afflict the Counteſs, was the refi- 
dence of the Colonel in England, it would moſt properly 
come from themſelves when ſhe was perfectly reco- 
vered. Accordingly ſhe haſtened to her chamber, 
while the Duke, anxious to relieve Roſa from the grief 
and regret ſhe felt at having cauſed Lady Dang 
court's indiſpoſition, as well as to try the effect of her 
preſence on Elinor, propoſed to accompany her to her 
friend. I; 

Never had Roſa ſtood more in need of a moment to 
collect her thoughts; but not daring to aſk for indul- 
- gence at ſo intereſting a period, ſhe followed the Duke's 
lead to the boudoir, where the had firlt ſeen Elinor, 
which was the only place where ſhe would take nou- 
riſhment ; and indeed was ſo fond of it, that it was 
often with difficulty ſhe could be prevailed on to ſleep 


Out of it. 


- She 
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She had waited a few minutes, after the Counteſs 
left her, in all the flutters of impatient expectation, 
but had now ſunk into a ſullen gloom, from which no 
effort could rouſe her. | 
I have brought your Roſa, my dear Miſs Athe- Y 
lane; won't you welcome her? ſaid the Duke, 
« Elinor! my dear Elinor! won't you ſpeak to 
your Roſa? nor ſo much as look at her? 
« She is in her ſulks, whiſpered Betty, “ and 
perhaps won't ſpeak this week. 1 
« Elinor! dear Klinor!“ repeated Roſa. 
The fair ſtatue was immoveable, and gave no fign 


P WW 7 


of intellect. 

4 Perhaps this was the moſt trying affliction Roſa 

ever felt: ſhe wept, embraced, and ſtill called on her 

f | dear Elinor without the leaſt effect. 

N The diſappointment of the Duke was viſible. 

R The doctor, however, was not diſcouraged: he 

i advited her being left to her attendants; and the Duke 
inquired, in a voice of dejection, if the ladies were in 

0 the breakfaſt-room ? F inding they were not, he told : 

| Roſa he ſhould meet her there when the bell rung ; 

5 and ſhe was going to her chamber, when a footman 

r informed her a perſon wanted to ſpeak to her. | 

1 « To me!”” cried Roſa. «3037 | - 

* * Yes; and as he n por cripple; antiiiietien 

p to want charity, the man ſaid he had left him in Ng | 
little hall.“ | 


; 3 
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Roſa had hoped John Brown was on his way to 
Edinburgh; but as this was unqueſtionably him, the 
haſtened to the Iſetle hall. 3.4 

The gardener, who carried her packet to the caſtle, 
had found ui mortal hot walking ;”-and meeting at 
the door of an hedge ale-houſe other as hot ſouls as 
his own, talked ſo oddly when he ſtaggered acroſs the 
park, and delivered the packet, that John lamented 
bs had | WS 


cc Taken an enemy into his mouth, to ſteal away his brains." 


The man was. conſcious of no ſuch theft; on the 
contrary, as he flattered himſelf nobody could talk 
better, he entered into ſuch un account of affairs at 
Delworth, as convinced be that, as he ſaid, 
the ( | 

| 6 Jewel of a maid is her gcod name, 

& And no legacy fo rich as honeſty ;” 


his favourite maid Roſa had loſt the one, and was 
ſuſpected by the inmates of Delworth to have parted 
with the other. John thought if there were a maid 
in the world who was worthy to retain this jewel, it 
was Roſa; and therefore, after conſulting his pillow 
on the buſineſs, he reſolved to go to Delworth, and 
endeavour to learn the ſtate of affairs from herſelf. 

„% Why,” ſaid he, on approaching Delworth 
Houſe, ©* why ſhould I be more afraid to enter this 
gate, than I have been at ſtorming a citadel? 


e 46 — Our 
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cc Our doubts are traitors, f : 


60 And make ye loſe the good we oft might win 
% By fearing to attempt. 


So on ſtumped John, 
«« Fearful commentings,” 


ſaid he, as he opened the gate of the non 
« Are leaden ſervitors to dull delay.” 


In that moment he was ftruck dumb with aſtoniſh- 
ment, at ſeeing the roſy gills, the white hat, the Mo- 
rocco ſlippers, the chintz morning frock ; in ſhort,” 
at ſeeing Sir Solomon Muſhroom! altogether, ſtalking 
from the ſtables, where his fine horſes ood, to the 
back entrance of the houſe, _ 


« The image of a wicked, heinous baut 
0 Is in his eye,“ 
quoth John; and God forgive me if I don't preſage 
ſome miſchief to poor Miſs Roſy; but though he 
does 3 | | 
cc Beſtride the world like a Coloſſus,” 


yet it is, as my poor Colonel ſaid, as well to know an 
evil, as to fear it; and | 

« Great men have reaching hands 3 
ſo I will take off my hat, which is what I never did 
when I was a gentleman ſoldier to any body but my 
1 Colonel, and my wife, and aſk his Honour - honour 
g fonifies nothing when addreſſed to ſuch men as Sir 


Solomon Muſhroom—if he can help me to the fight 
of Miſs Roſy.“ | 
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“ No—ſhe is not here, the is gone,“ in a loud 
rough \ voice, as Sir Solomow entered the houſe, . 
like to have annihilated poor John. 

Ah maſter timber- toe, cried one of the grooms, 

who remembered him paſſing on the outſide of the 
ſtage, ©* what you are new rigged ? you are got into 
good plight ?*? 

This bit of wit, which was accompanied with a 
roll of the tongue and a leer of the eye at another 
groom, went to John's heart. 

„What, ſaid he, ſhall it be ever ſaid, that 
John Brown 

% Cramm'd his maw, or cloth'd his hack 

6e From filthy vice ?” 


2 2 * —— 


and 10, wunout faving another word, John returned 
to the caſtle ; and while putting on his on old clothes, 


is the mind, 
ſaid he, 


— 


| « makes the body rich; 
 * 4 And, as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt cloud, 
« So honour ſhineth in the meaneſt habit.“ 


And now I think I can have heart to ſpeak to the 


great lady herſelf, who was ſo honourable to Miſs 


Roſa; for certainly talking loud with another man's 


coat on one's back, except indeed the King's coat, is 


like fighting under a falſe banner. 
Beforg he got out of the park, he met the ſame 
cardener's labourer who brought him the packet, and 


from him learned where Roſa was.—** So here,” ſaid 


vw 2 ww 
* 


E 
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he, having given an account of the morning 8 
ployment, here I am with a $ 
houſand hearts within my boſom.” 
Women— Miſs Roſy— 

Women are not in their beſt fortunes ſtrong,” 


much leſs when every fool is ready to put upon them; _ 


« Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
«© Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny,” 


and that it is, Miſs, that makes me think fo much of 
my poor Betty ;'* and John wiped his eye with a 
piece of an old filk handkerchief, 
Roſa, impatient to give eaſe to his honeſt heart, 
could not find words or breath to tell him half faſt 
enough how happily every thing had turned out. 
the wiſhed alſo to tell him of his © poor Betty; but 
certain that poverty would damp his welcome, was 
begging him to return to Denningcourt Caſtle, and 
change his old clothes for thoſe better ones, which he 
knew were not the price of diſhoneſty, when Mrs. 
betty put firſt her head, and then her whole well- 
dreſled ſigure, in at the door, with Lord, Mits, who 
wuld think you would ſtand here, ſhilly ſhally, with 
that poor object, while the Duke and the two young 
ladies are waiting for you to breakfaſt.— Lou may 
go to the ſarvants' hall, friend; all the poor folk that 
come here, eat and drink as much as they like. Oh 
Miſs Roſy ! here's our ſtuart coming; and now, for 


1 4 | all 
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all he is ſuch a portly man, and worth a power of 
money, you'll tee how perſpective he behaves to me, 
and to you too, for all I told him about the blacka- 
more Kurnel.”? 

The ſteward, a man, as Betty ſaid, as big as three 
of John, entered from one door of the little, hall, in his 
way to the other; he bowed to Roſa, ſmiled at Betty, 
and having great weight to carry, went on in a cau- 
tious, conſequential pace. 558 

John ſtaggered back ; Roſa advanced towards him, 
and Betty turned her front to the ſmiling ſteward. 
John, at length, unable to contain the overflow of his 
feeling, ſtumped up to his wife, caught her in his 
arms, and ſobbed Betty my dear Betty!“ 

Betty ſent forth a ſucceſſion of long ſcreams, and 
John expected a fit, but they were a ſort of ungenteel 
infirmity Betty had left off ; ſhe ſtruggled with more 
than female ſtrength, till ſhe had not only emancipated 
herſelf, but thrown John down ; then running towards 
the ſteward, cried, ** Oh goodneſs ! Oh gracious !'a 
ghoſt! a ghoſt ! ſave me from the ghoſt !'? 

The ſteward ſtopped with a ready“ np s the 
matter? ho are you? | 

+ My dear Betty,“ cried John, having gained his 
foot, and wiping his eyes with the bit of ſilk handker- 
chief, „have you quite forgot me? or has joy be- 
wildered your ſenſes? Ah my poor girl, alack ! alack ! 


& Grief hath changed me fince you ſaw me laſt; 
& And careful hours, with Time's deformed hand, 
&« Have written ſtrange de features in my face.” 
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As to writing,“ replied Betty, turning her eyes 
away with diſguſt, “ nobody never wrote no letter to 
me; and I don't believe I never ſeed your yeller face 
in my life. 
„ Betty!“ and John's yellow face expreſied an 
equal portion of anger and ſurpriſe, 
C Diſgrace has of late knock'd too often at my door.“ 
«© There let it knock it ſhan't come to mine. 
„ Betty, you cannot have forgot your huſband ? 
ſor though 
<« Proſperity is the very bond of love, 
«© Whoſe freſh complexion, and whoſe heart together, 
« Afﬀiction alters.“ a | 
„ Freſh complexion! why ſure you don't go to 
pretend to freſh complexion ? I am ſure it makes me 
lick to look at you.“ So 
John's colour roſe. I am ſorry you are grown 
ſo nice, Mrs. Brown; but if you are altered, I am 
not.“ 
« Why then I adviſe you to alter, for you can't 
never change for the worſt.“ | 
„% Woman! woman! 
& Be not thy tongue thy own ſhame's orator z 
« Look ſweet, ſpeak fair, become diſloyalty; 
c Apparel vice like virtue's harbinger ; 
% Bear a fair preſence, though your heart be tainted.” | 
Poor Betty's misfortune had come upon her in the 
moment leaſt expected, and ſhe was in a moſt per- 
plexing dilemma ; Mr. Steward's habitual ſmile was 
15 changed 


” 
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changed to earneſt attention; and while Roſa walked 


to a window, to avoid appeals from either of the con- 
tending parties, he ſtood firmly noting all that 
- Paſſed. 

Why doſt look ſo ſtrangely, wife? I left thee to 


perform a dear duty; ; but in all my fufferings, I have 


been faithful. Ah, Betty! 
*. % »＋Tis one thing to be tempted, another to fall. 
As to tempting, I defy Satan and all his imps; 
and may be you are one of them in the likeneſs of 
John Brown, my huſband, who went away, and leſt 
me to be put upon by every r ; I don't believe 
you are he no more nor nothing.“ 4 
N * You don't with to believe it, Betty ; but 
| « There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith.” _ 

„ Tricks! I believe you know more about tricks 
nor me; but don't think to trick me; I married you, 
if it be you, when you was a tight able man, and I 
' than't never go to take up with a cripple, as. got 
hardly no coat to his back. 

John put his piece of handkerchief in his pocket. 

AIcu are not aſked, Betty, to take up with the 
cripple ; but 

— c Do not tempt my miſery, 
« Left that it make me fo unſound a man . 


- ©«K As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
« That 1 have done ſor you.” 


« Me make you unſound ! is that all you learn in 


your books ? I am ſure nobody can't call a man with 


but 


Vile 
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but one leg a ſound man. I don't n . for your 
{p:eches out of old tattered books; and Betty very 
ungraciouſly threw a piece of paper, which the had 
been twiſting into all ſorts of forms, at her liege lord, 

Keep thy temper, however, Betty ; ; ſee that you 
do nothing to repent of, for | 

The wounds heal ill that men do give themſelves.” | 

«© Fiddle faddle about wounds and man; I don't 

know that I am going to give myſelf any thing like 
t; and as to repenting, I am not afraid of no ſuch 
1 ; you left me — - | 

On adear duty, Betty!“ 

** Duty! what duty can a man have to VEE: his 
wife?“ - 

As this ſmart repartee of Betty was accompaniat* 
with a fly leer at Maſter Steward, as Maſter Steward 
anſwered with a half ſmile, and as neither the one nor 
the other eſcaped the obſervation of honeſt John, 

Poor woman !** quoth he, wh accent of min- | 
ed pity und indignation, We 

WG... Head-Arong liberty is laſh'd with woe.” 


And though a man is degraded by contention with 
woman; though to puniſh them 


* 


cc Tis greater ein , 
de In trus hate, to let them have their will; 
« 'The very devils cannot pleaſe them better.“ : 


Yet, as I do not hate thee, I will tell thee !”” 
+ As John's voice was raiſed, Mr. Steward ad- 
ned him to ſpeak lower; adding, Really, friend, 
16 when 

[3 


— 
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when you e ladies, it ſhould be in civiler 
terms. 


te I am not bound to pleaſe thee with my anſwers * 
Or, if I were, 
ce An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt being plainly told. *. 
John's arm and ſtump began to work Aerni 
«« Betty's head was toſſed, and her brow knit in a 
very pretty ſcornful manner; but it was no longer 
ſafe to trifle with John; he itepped up cloſe to her, 
# flouriſhing not one arm, but both. If that great 


man 1s of conſequence t to you, Mrs. Brown, * him 
not meddle; and 


5 c Fye, fye, unknit that FI IN unkind brow, ' 
« And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
Jo wound thy lord, thy king, thy maſter.” 
Betty, though frightened, anſwered, having firſt” 
got round the other fide of the ſteward, that ſhe cared 
for no Lord but my Lord Duke, nor no King but 
King George, and ſhe was old enough and wiſe 
enough to govern herſelf. 


Woman, woman!“ quoth John, increaſing in 
warmth, 


1c Such duty as the ſubject owes his prince, 
„Even ſuch a woman oweth her true lord,” 
Lord help your crazy head!“ cried Betty, in an 
humbler tone of voice, and drawing ſtill near the 
ſteward. 


«+ Keep off, fliend, quoth Maſter Steward. 


4 „ And 
5 | | 


— 
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And why ſo? 
| Thou friend of an ill faſhion 

Nay, | 
; «« Look not Vigy ner florin, tor Ribegade Hat 3 

„„I ſtay here on my bond.“ 

My wife 

ce Is my goods, my chattels, ſhe is my houſe, my houſehold tuff, my 
field, my barn, my horſe, my ox, my aſs, my any thing; and here 
ſhe ſtands, touch her who dare!“ 

Mr. Steward could not have been Mr. Steward in the 
Denningcourt family, had he not been a man of 
moral conduct; and though he had conducted him - 
ſelf with a ſpice of gallantry which convinced Betty 
ſhe might be Mr. Steward's lady, it was as far from 
his intention as intereſt to ſeparate man and wife ; he 
therefore bid John ſpeak in a lower key, and added, 
as he moved his unwieldy perſon out of the hall, no- 
body wiſhed to deprive him of his right. 

Poor Betty, whoſe courage ſubſided the inſtant her 
great ſupport left her, now began to whine. ** Lord, 
John Brown,”? ſhe cried, © how can you talk fo 
about goods and chattels, and I don't know what; 1 
don't know what goods and chattels you-may have, 
but I have not got nothing but my clothes, and I 
ſhall never part with none of them ; and as to houſe 
and houſehold ſtuff, why, Lord, they are all fold for 
almoſt nothen, and enough too; the 'horſe was ſpa- 
vined, and the houſehold ſtuff worm-caten ; but then 

| _ 
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as to oxeſſes and aſſeſſes, why you know we never had 
no ſuch thing belonging to us.” 
John could not ſee Betty's tears unmoved ; he took 
out his piece of handkerchief, 6 Oh Betty! he cried, 


« My better parts are all thrown down.” 
& To be ſure they are, John Brown; every 1 
5 knows one's legs is every body's better part.“ 
« Hard- hearted woman ! thou doſt not feel that 


* »praiſing what is loſt 
«© Makes the remembrance more dear.” 


But I will not trouble thee ; I know I left th 
forrow ; | 


& And he that ſtands on a ſlippery place 

4 & Makes nice of no yile hold to ſtay himſelf up.“ 

Sorrow, indeed! yes, and ſlippery enough I 
mhould have found it, for there I was hike to loſe the 
uʒſe of both my legs; nobody knows what has been my 
fufferens ; and, after all, when I am picking up a little, 
to have a huſband, as I thought dead and buried, 
come out of his, peaceful grave, when nobody never 
thought of no Ken thing— Oh dear, dear, it is too 
pad! 122, N a 

% *Tis a fore affliction indeed, Betty,” replied 
John, with a melancholy ſmile ; but 


« Wearineſs can ſnore on the flint, 
« While reſty ſloth plnes on the down pillow.“ 


\« Ay, John, I always told N that you was good 
at ſnoring. MO 


— 


« Well, 


„Well, Betty, I forgivethy « biting words,” L | 


. know + 


&« How quickly nature falls to revolt 
When gold becomes her object. 

„ Rut farewell, wife! N 
| We'll no more meet, no more fee one another; 
1 But yet thou art my fleſh and blood.” 

Well, no matter; if ever John Brown ſhould again 
have money or friends, thou ſhalt want neither; if | 
not, f : | , 

Life being weary of worldly bars, 

Never lacks, power to diſmiſs itfelf;" 
and this cripple and yellow face ſhall make thee ſick 
no more.” 

Roſa had continued an avatiting of the matri- 
monial diſcord, ſympathiſing with the feelings of 
honeſt John; but not chuſing to ſeem to obſerve them, 
and hoping the ſilence that followed his laſt ſpeech 
preceded a reconciliation, till, after two minutes dead 
lilence, Betty burſt out crying and Jamenting— | 
Never, there never was ſo misfortunate a woman: 
ſhe ſuppoſed, now, the poor fimple man was off 
again; and what was a huſbent to a poor wo- 
man, when he was always taking ſuch freaks, and 
come back when nobody wanted him, without all his 
limbs; and now. God knew whether he would ever 
come back; or if he did, whether he might not leave 
all his limbs behind, and ſo come home blind, as well 
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has Oh! e who once kept a ; ouſe of 

5 own, was never ſo misfortunate. | 

«© Where is he gone?“ ſaid Roſa, vexed and ſle- 
priſed, on turning round, to ſee only Betty. | 

« Gone, Miſs! who can tell? 'tis a long lane that 
has no turning ; but you ſee, Miſs, there is no end to 
my ſufferens ; but, howſever, I ſhan't vex myſelf no 
more about him; enough is never enough with him, 
How he runs on with rig my roll ſtuff out of ſilly 
books, and no ſooner come back than off he is again. 
Oh, dear, dear! what a misfortunate perſon I am; I 
never can ſhew Wy noſe in the ſtuart's room no 
more.” | 
E I muſt tell you, Mrs. Brown (and Roſa's 8 voice, 
as well as colour, roſe), it would be more to your 
credit to think leſs of any other man, and more of the 
good creature you ſent away ſo unfeelingly.“ | 

© Who, me, Miſs! me ſent him away! gemini- 
gig! as our ſtuart ſes, did he not pop off as faſt as if 
te had twenty legs, making fooliſh ſpeeches all the 
while, and banging his arms as if the weather had 
been froſty ? and was not my heart in my mouth to 
call him back? and didn't I fall a crying fit to 
break—but, Lord, if there is not my bell! Miſs, you 
muſt go to breakfaſt, Again) what's the matter 
now?“ ** 

«Stop, Betty; it is Elinor's bell. « 

Betty did not ftop; and Roſa, after heſitating a 
ſhort time whether ſhe ſhould go to the breakfait- 


room, 
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room, or follow her, deciding on the latter, ſhe was 
met near Elinor's door by Betty, running and crying, 
« Oh, dear! Miſs Elinor is in one of. her rumbuſtious 
fits I muſt fetch the doctor. | . 
Scarce had ſhe ſpolce before, firſt, Dido, and then 
E ſinor, ruſhed after her. 
« My dear, dear Elinor !”* cried Roſa. e 


« Ah, Roſa! my own dear Roſa! are you indeed 


come back? | 5 
The violence at once ſubſided ; and when the doe- 


tor followed Betty, he found his patient weep 
the arms of her friend. 
As he conſidered this a certain ſign of 1 
he imparted the grateful tidings immediately to the 
Duke, who gladly carried it to Lady Denningcourt; 
and never, indeed, was the j in greater need * conſo- 
lation. * 

When the Counteſs heard from Ve Lord 1 ſtrange, 
and, to her, indredible account of the recent death, as 
he heard it from Major Buhanun, of a man whom the 
had long conſidered as no more, ſhe was at Court; 
and the Duke of Athelane happening to be in the 
circle, the mentioned it to him as an odd and ground 

leſs report. The manner in which he received it, | 
however, alarmed her; and when, on further inveſti- 
gation, ſhe- found he actually had ſurvived his in- 

tended ſuicide, the regret ſhe felt was as poignant, and 
perhaps laſting, as when the news of his death was 
received firſt at Athelane. | * 
But 


10 
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But it is | impoſſible to paint the ke diftratting a agony of 
her ſoul, when ſhe. underſtood he had been in Eng- 
land, and muſt have heard, have known, nay, per- 
haps ſeen her the contented, and apparently happy 
wite of another; while he, in ill health, deprived of 
all comfort, ſelſ- eſtranged from a family to whom he 
was dear, from a paternal home, and from a country 
he loved, had pined among ſtrangers, in an obſcure 
village, abhorring his own exiſtence, and, no doubt, 
curling her's, | 

The conſolations of friendſhip were at this moment 
vain : in vain was ſhe reminded of her ignorance of 
his fate, and the innocence of her intentions; his ho- 
nour, his love, and his injuries, were before her; her 
own heart arraigned her, and ſhe declared her pro- 
ſpects were ſhut in for ever. 

Although the Duke was extremely afflicted, and 
indeed blamed himſelf for what- had happened, he 
knew the dignified ſimplicity of Lady Denningcourt's 
foul ; no injury, injuſtice, or calamity, by which the 
could herſelf be the immediate ſufferer, would have ſo 
overwhelmed her with ſorrow, or ſo entirely deprived” 
her of fortitude; but it was a ſenſe of wrong, of af- 
fliction, of agony, inflicted on another by her means, 
that only could reduce her to deſpair. She bad, in 
this inſtance, been the ſource of miſery to one who 
was paſt | reparation; ſhe had injured where no 
atohement could be offered ; the had offended where 
no pardon could be diſpenſed ; ſhe had defaced her 

| | own 


l 
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own image in the heart where it was worthipped ; 
and it was by her means the man of woes had died the 
man of wrongs. 

To renovate her fortitude, and render her acceſſible 
to comfort, it was firſt neceſſary to reconcile her, in 
ſome degree, to herſelf, The Duke did not attempt 
to reaſon on what he knew ſhe conſidered as eſtabliſhed 
facts: he allowed Wallace Rubanun all the charms 
of perſon and mind the infiſted he pofſefſed ; but what- 
ever were his virtues, he wanted the energy which 
can only do honour to the Creator: he knew, no 
doubt, what was right, but wanted reſolution to re- 
duce knowledge to practice; and it was from his own 
weakneſs, not her's, all his misfortunes proceeded, 
No logic can excuſe the deviation from moral recti- 
tude, which could tempt a man to violate the law of 
hoſpitality, by encouraging in himfelf, or ſeeking to 
inſpire another with a paſſion deſtructive of the hap- 
pineſs of his entertainer and benefactor. Love, he 
inſiſted, like vice, if oppoſed, would be conquered, 
and the firſt ſtruggle inſured victory; but, like vice 
alſo, the firſt lapſe was ſeldom—very ſeldom recover- 
able.“ When, therefore, Wallace Buhanun, inſtead of 
relifting a faſcination, no doubt powerful, and ſeced- 
ing from the tempting ruin, indulged his preſumptuous 
withes at the expence of the peace of his patron's 
family, he laid himſelf the foundation of that ruin 
which eventually overwhelmed him : he has ſuffered, 
but have not we alſo ſuffered? What a brother was 
mine 
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mine ! cut off by ſorrow in the meridian. of his days; 
what a mother, what a ſon was loſt to the Houſe of 
Athelane ! If you had not been the wife of Earl 
Denningcourt, could you have hound your ſoul to the 
man from whom the glory of our race, the young 
Dungaron, received his death-blow ?*? 

Vo you call this conſolation, Duke bs * ſazd Lady 
Hopely. 

„I call it W he N „ and Des- 
ningcourt feels it. 

If it be juſtice, it is juſtice unblended with meter, 
to charge on one ſo young and amiable a crime e forced 
on him by the violence of others,” 

Have I done this, niece? no, I trace the evil to 
its ſource ; but I pity the victim l am even ready to 
admit the puniſhment ſevere.” | 

« Severe! ah, uncle! what muſt have been his 
feelings, his reſentment, his hatred of the cauſe ! have 
you conſidered 2 7 ** 


* 


I have conſidered there is in exiſtence a 888 of 
this unhappy man, which Heaven, in its merey, 
ſpares, to give you the power of appeaſing your own 
ſelf- upbraidings. If you feel you have not requited 
the tenderneſs of the father, transfer it to his child; if 
you are conſcious of injuring him, though innocently, 
make the reparation to her; if your heart is un- 
changeable, love him in his offspring, acknowledge 
her openly in the face of the world, You cannot, 
perhaps, in law legitimate her; but what being of 
honour 
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honour or humanity will reſpect her or you the leſs on 
that account? ſhe has been long without a mother.“ 

„% Alas! my dear uncle, what a dreadful bag 
is that ! does not the angry fpirit of the father this 
moment charge me with that neglect of his child, 
which is the latent cauſe of her misfortune ?* 

„ Appeaſe that angry ſpirit, then, by marking the 
wiſdom, the juſtice, the mercy of an oredbuling! Pro- 
vidence :—the father reſcues an infant Beggar from all 
the horrors of wretchedneſs at the very place where, 
unknown to him, his own child reſides ; that Beggar 
lives to reſtore the daughter of her benefactor to a 
bleffing more dear than life! Ha! ſee, Lady Den- 
ningcourt (leading her to the window) there is your 
child, the child of him for whom you mourn; ſhe has 
been worſe than dead—a miracle is wrought in her 
favour; her reaſon, dreadful to thought, has been 
taken from her—it is-returning, but her mother is in- 
ſenſible to the bleſſing “ her PA. are ſhut in for 


erer. 


It is indeed my child! the hangs on the arm of 
her friend; ſhe looks compoſed ! God be praiſed ! 
But ah, uncle! how is it that this happy Beggar—= 
happy, ſince beloved by Wallace Buhanun—how is it 
that ſhe bears his image ſo exact? I once D 
but I hated myſelf.— | 

The. Duke underſtood the hint—it had occurred to 
himſelf; but her age was the proof of the Colonel's 
faith to his then loved Elinor, | 
: OP. «© Look,” 


2 . 
| 
1 


Look,“ cried Lady Hapaly, * „ Elinor ſtops; the 
looks up dear creature, ſhe curtſies. Won't * 80 
down? I proteſt I muſt.” 

The Duke thought they had better leave ber to her 
friend. Lady Zee kifſed her hand, and re- 
tired from the window, if not conſoled the Duke's 
arguments, at leaſt convinced they were uſt, 

Roſa had the comfort now to be fully recognized: 
they walked ia the park full two hours, and then Eli- 
nor wiſhed to return to the bowudorr. 

„ You will hate me, Roſa,”” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe eaten, 

« Hate you! hate my Elinor ! impoſlible !”? 

„ I fear you will when you know all, becauſe ! 
hated myſelf, and had ho friend near me; but you are 
come at laſt ; if you had been here—but now yow are 
here, will you make my poor aching heart eaſy? 1 
have been very ill; ſorrow was like a great ſea before 
me, and I ſaw no way to eſcape drowning : but if 
you would tell me one thing, it would do me almoſt 
as much good as ſeeing you.” 

Need 1 ſay, my Elinor ??? 

©. Oh, no! you need only tell me, and don 't de 
ceive your poor Elinor, what have they done with the 
poor boy?“ | 

Betty, who choſe to know every thing, was igno- 
rant in this point; and Roſa anſwered, with heſita- 
tion, “ I will not deceive you, but I really do not 


know. | | 2 N 
LE 
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| Elinor ſhrieked. Then he is dead—they tied 
him to the chariot wheels—he is killed!“ Her hands 
relaxed, her eyes fixed on the ground, and ſhe 3 
into gloom and ſilence. 5 

„There, now, cried Betty; did ever mortal ſee 
the like! ſhe is in her ſulks again!! 

The doctor, more ſure of her perfect recovery from 
ſhort relapſes, again adviſing Roſa to leave her, ſhe 
retired to her chamber, with no time, as Betty grave- 
ly aſſured her, to make her toilet before dinner, for 
1, that the warning bell would ring in half an hour, . 

when the ladies always affembled in the drawing- 
1 room. For her part, it took her near double the 
A time to do her hair only, and therefore ſhe knowed it 
re 
[ 


was unpoſſible for any body to make themſelves de- 
cent in half an hour. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vn. 


Sewing, among other marvellous and incredible things, 
that ſome of the exiles from Scotland are Mean | 
- to return thither. , 


Few ladies diſpatched the orgies of the toilet with 

more ſkill, or in leſs time, than Roſa; ſhe was not 

only dreſſed with her uſual elegant neatneſs before the 

warning bell rung, but had a few minutes left for 
wonder and reflection. 

John would now, ſhe certainly thought, ve on his 
Journey to Edinburgh : ſhe had not the leaſt idea of 
any law, but that law of right and wrong God has 
implanted in the nature of the moſt ignorant of man- 
kind; yet ſhe doubted whether an acknowledged 
daughter of Colonel Buhanun's, of whoſe exiſtence he 
was evidently , ignorant, would not ſuperſede any 
other claim, even if the will, ſo firmly inſiſted on by 
John, and denied by Sir Solomon Mufhroom, ex- 
iſted.. Had the property, confiderable as it was, been 
veſted in her, it would have been no queſtion ; but, 
however the guardians of the heirs, and the protector 
of Elinor might agree, the reward of John's faithful 
attachment to his maſter was certain; and as Betty 
did not juſt now deſerve to be ſharer in the ſatisfaction 


ſhe felt on that account, that poor unfortunate wo- 
; | man 
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man was buffered to oa poor Gals Brown's s loſt 
leg, his poverty, and filly ſtuff out of old books, while 
the officioufly aſſiſted Roſa to dreſs, n one n 
of comfort. 

At length, the ſignal a given, Roſa haſtened 


down, and after paſſing the boudoir, where Elinor re- 


mained in the ſame humour and poſition, entered the 
drawing- room. The Duke, the two Counteſſes, and 
the young ladies, were already aſſembled. | 5 

Lady Denningcourt fat near a window, her wo- 
man ſtanding behind her with her fan and ſalts. Roſa 
wiſhed to ſpeak, but had not power. 

The Counteſs viewed her attentively ; and while a 
tear trayed down her pale cheek, motioned her wo- 
man to reach a chair, and, beckoning to Rofa, [cow 
it near her own. a 

+ Do not apprehend, Miſs Watfingham,” ſaid he, 
that the obligation I owe, you on my Elinor's ac- 
count, can be leſs binding becauſe God has ſtamped 
his moſt perfect image on your countenance, or that 
| ſhall regard you leſs becauſe you were diſtinguiſhed | 
by the huſband of my unalterable affection; ah, no, 
amiable, lovely girl, beware how you make any re- 
queſt to me which I ought not to grant, ſince I know, 
| feel I cannot reſiſt any thing enforced by the ani- 
mated expreſſion ſo My) ſo. familiar, and ſo enn | 
ible.“ N 

Roſa was tranſported; ſhe wept—her ſobs were . 
audible; and when the intereſting Counteſs again 
embraced her, ſhe fell at her feet. 

vol. v. 5 From 
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From wrt hour ' Elinor was the e 
daughter of the Counteſs of Denningcourt, the grand 
niece of the Duke of Athelane ; and from this hour 
. alſo our heroine rivalled her in the affections of her 
mother, and totally eclipſed her in/thoſe of the Duke, 


The amiable, generous, and OE Miſs 


Angus was a true Athelane ; her fortune was large 
and independent ; and had the whole: of her future 
expectations vaniſhed when Elinor was genf, 
the would have been happy. 

Not ſo Miſs Bruce; the head of that poor young 
lady, againſt every ſort of probability, ſtill ran on 
Mr. Angus and a ducal coronet ; —ſhe had but 
two ſolid comforts at this moment to ſupport her un- 
der a million of mortifications ; firſt, that Miſs Athe- 
lane never would be reſtored to her perfect ſenſes ;j— 
ſecond, that Mr. Angus had never ſeen the enchant- 
ing Miſs Walſingham; and theſe, like many other of 
the ſolid comforts which ſhort-ſighted mortals grapple 
to their hearts, ? - 


&« Like ſnow that falls upon the river,— 
% Once white, then melts away for ever.“ 


Oft this, however, ſhe had ſo little apprehenſion, 
that while the tear of ſympathy filled every other eye, 
her dull ones were running over the newſpapers in 


"" 


ſearch of the ſcandal] of the day. 


| £© Have you any thing new, Margaret?“ aſked 
Lady Hopely. 
6 You ſhall judge, Ma' am.“ 


* 6 The 
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', 68 « The Lo) who, rather . calls i; herſelf 
40 Counteſs Dowager of Gauntlet, wes, we are informed, 
« ye at Court ; the difficulty about her reception 


cc 


«/age and former ſervices commanded reſpect. 


truth, ſaid Lady Denningcourt. 
True! No, certainly, Ma'am; one never ex- 


pects truth in the ſmall talk of a newſpaper.” 
« If I were Lady Chancellor, rejoined Lady 


Hopely, 1 would move to ag that ban 


otherwiſe. 
„ You would not ITY the liberty of * Preſs, 
Counteſs? 


„No, Duke; I would a ſtop the licentiouſueſs | 


of it. 


I don't exactly ſee how one end, however defir- 


able, is to be — without n me other 
more valuable one. 


Nothing more eaſy ;—truth, they ſay, is a libet; Me 


now truth ſhould of be a libel; I would tolerate the 
preſs in all ſorts of truiſms ; but for thoſe deſpicable 
wretches who trade with the feelings of individuals, 
who eat, drink, and wear the peace of private families, 
who make anguiſh their ſport, and murder character 


AE would invent a torture worſe than thoſe they in- 


flict, if that LIE in nature,?? ; 


That would be a little cruel, Lady Hopely, for 
you would: poſſibly oblige a number of very daſhing , 


k 2 : e 


got over on account of her venerable father, whoſe 


That may be new, Miſs Bruce, but it is not 
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| Foal whe are equally af alhamed to * dg. or beg, 
to take purſes. 
% ſhould then deſerve well of my country, I 
exalting them in the only way they can be exalted for 
the benefit of the public. 
Here, here, cried Miſs Bruce, „ the A | 
is contradicted in both the evening papers. 
Read, Margaret, before the contradiction is con- 
._ tradicted.”” | 
”, . Miſs Bruce read: —“ Ve are authorized to contradic 
& the paragraph in a morning paper, relative to the 
% appearance at Court of the lady, whom it is ſcarcely 
« premature to ſtile Counteſs Dowager of Gauntlet. 
% The gallant veteran, her father, Admiral Herbert, 
« preſented his grandſon, and was honoured with a 
«6 long audience in the cloſet ; but ſus daughter was not 
«c preſent, 59 
Lady Denningcourt would have been ſurpriſed 1 
ſhe had; if the ſon, the continued, “ has not bet- 
ter proof of his claims than the exiſtence of his mo- 
ther, our neighbour will not be uncounteſſed.“ 
| Miſs Angus thought him very handſome ; and | 
Lady Hopely, who had often met him, very clever. 
The Duke, who had not been in London the laſt. 
winter, knew little of the ſtory. . 
There were ſomewhere among her father's papers, 
Lady  Denningcourt thought, a very intereſting ac- 
count of his poor mother, the late Counteſs. 


© "2 


« Late 
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76; Late Counteſs !*? Lady Hopely was ſure on Yoo 

living. 

Lady Denningeourt was certain ſhe was. drowned 
when the Vallerton yacht was loſt, - — 
„Then, depend upon it, that horrid Earl was 

married to two wives, ſaid Lady Hopely; for I 

am 1 that this young man's mother is forth 

coming. 

„We ſhall ſee,” replied Lady DIY with' 
an incredulous look. 
Every ſyllable of this conyerſation made its way to 

Roſa's heart; her ſeat grew uneaſy; the newſpapers 

were read out, but ſhe heard' nothing more, till rouſed 

from a deep reverie by the movement of the n | 
to the eating ſaloon. | 
Elinor's gloomy fit ſtill continuing, the ladies leſt 
the Duke, Chaplain, and Doctor over their bottle, 
and withdrew into the mafic room. Miſs Bruce ran 
her thick- ended fingers over Mis Augus 8 Bart and * 
ſnapped a ſtring in a moment. R 
Margaret Bruce, Lady Hopely faid, was always 
talking nonſenſe, or doing miſchief, except when * 8 
was making caricatures, or bad verſes. | | 
Miß Hewes was Wien trying to IIs the” 
accident, . 
« Shall I affift you?” aſked Roſa, 
Do you know how? i 
« J will tr.“ . 


K 3 „ There's: 
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There's a good ſoul LPT Hopely,” ſhe whiſ⸗ 
pered, “is always making bad worſe, and Angus 
will be fo angry !-—-Why you have done it already!“ 

Roſa ran her taper fingers over the rings juſt as 
Mifs Angus entered, + 

« You are obliged to Margaret, I aſſure vou, 
Angus, cried Lady Hopely; “ ſhe put your harp 
out of tune on purpoſe to let you know Miſs Wal- 
ſiagham is a ſcientific performer ; but I have heard of 
her harp and her grand piano-forte ; they were ſet to 
roup, and ſold.“ 7 

«© Sold!“ and Roſa coloured. | 

* Juſt ſo: Doctor Cameron bought them.“ 

Miſs Angus was delighted to hear Roſa could play. 
She performed very ill herſelf, ſhe ſaid, but hoped to 
improve. 

Lady Denningcourt left her ſeat, and aſked Roſa to 
play one leſſon. Never was requeſt made with more 
intereſt, and complied with with more grace ;—the. 
attractions of the muſic were ſtronger than the bottle 
+ the gentlemen entered. 

I cannot underſtand,”” ſaid Lady Denningeourt, 
* how you have attained ſo many accompliſhments at 
a country boarding-ſchool.“ 

The conductreſs of that boarding-ſchool,” Roſa 
replied, her cheeks tinged with generous energy, 
„was herſelf an adept in every ſcience taught under 
her roof; my ſtory intereſted her oe owe more thay 


words can pay to her particular care.“ 


6 Vaſily 


! ' 
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« Vaſtly well, Miſs Walſingham ; Mrs. Harley,“ 
the Duke ſaid, -** could not wiſh for a more able 

eulogiſt.“ | 125 18:4 
„ Beſides this ea reſumed Roſa, 1 

awoke from my golden viſion in time to make thoſe 

accompliſhments uſeful which I began for ornament z 

and the harp being ſubject to accidents, I learned to 

tune well from 'neceſſity; I found this very uſeful. 

. Some of the ladies, Miſs Athelane in particular, never 

touched her harp without" 

* Miſs Athelane !” Lady Deaningrouft never un- 
derſtood ſhe could touch it at all. 

She may have neglected it—ſhe was ſo in- 
dulged.“ | 

6 | Indulged ! was ſhe ſo much indulged ? and was 
that Dr. Croak really fond of her?“ 
No young lady in the ſchool had fo fond a 
father.” | 
Indeed Here we not been too hard on this poor 
man, Duke?” 
«© What, becauſe while he cheated her of her little 
fortune, he indulged her improperly? Does it not 
ſtrike you, that if you had not been in a ſituation to 
claim her, ſhe muſt eventually have been reduced to 
the indigence from which her father reſcued this 
charging girl; had ſhe been properly managed, ſuch 
as Miſs Walſingham is, ſhe would have been.” 

Roſa, though ſhe knew Elinor's deficiencies were 
not the conſequence of neglect, could ſay nothing on 

; | x 4 the 
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the e abject; and therefore, vexed the had — i | 
ran over the ſtrings of the harp to change it. 
Miſs W. ang could ling, Miſs Arg was 
ſure. 1 
/ Roſa did not feet to diſclaim a talent ſhe was cons 
ſcious of poſſeſſing in a ſuperior degree. 2/8 
Well, if Miſs Bruce wrote a novel, Mis Walſing- 
bam, thould be her heroine ; ſhe had all the requiſites. 
Lady Hopely adviſed her not to attempt ** 
would only ſpoil a good ſtory. 
Some people might perhaps think,” | ſaid Mit 
Bruce, with pique, ** ] could embelliſh a bad one.“ 
„Then they would neither know you, nor the 
ſtory,” replied Lady Hopely. i ; 
| A ſong, dear Miſs Walſingham,“ cried Miſs 
Y Angus. phe 
Jo end the battle of tongues,” ſaid Lady 
Hopely. * . 
A ſudden thought ſtruck Roſa ; ſhe removed the 
harp cloſe to the open window, and ſung an air from 
Orpheus, which was fo great a favourite with Mrs. 
Harley, that every child in her ſchool played and ſung. 
it; at the ſecond repetition of Eurydice,” Elinor 
and Dido haſtily leſt the boudoir ; the former ſeated 
herſelf by Roſa's ſide, and the latter lay at her feet. 
When the air was ended, Elinor looked round, and- 
meeting the humid eye of Lady de haſtily 
aroſe, and knecled before her. 


5 v « Heaven: 


2 
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« Heaven bleſs my dens child ! * faid the Counteſs, 
ſtifing her emotion. | Sos 

Elinor then returned to Roſa. 

% How governeèſs Harley loved to tar you vg 4 
that ſong, Roſa! ?“ 3 

* And ſhe loved to hear you ſing it too, Elinor.” 

Poor governeſs Harley! the is dead I think? ? 

No, my dear, only a little indiſpoſed. T“ 

Ah that Penry! once I loved Penry; did not 
you, Roſa ?—but every dedy is either ill or _ 
there.“ 

No, my dear Elinor, you. wrong pow _— all. 
our friends there are oped 2 

„ All, Rofa ? not 4 

All I recolle&; Sir Sales n 1 ſaw 
yeſterday ;. his daughter——"" 

Do you call them friends, Roſa??? | 

Then Doctor Croak and Mrs. Bawſky—T have 
ſeen them too; they are mm. the houſe where you left-. 
them, And your Roſa, ae is neither ill nor loſt, i 
As to the doctor's ſon 

Elinor trembled. | 

+ He,” joined the Dahn, * 18 ins to his: 
father.“ | 

„Our Father which art in. beaven, ip 
Elinor, ſtill trembling. 

No, my deareſt Elinor, be aſſured he is not with. 
his heavenly Father.” 

Upon your honour, Roſa, is he not Lilles? Pn 

K & : 6 Ob 
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« Oh no, my dear love!“ ſaid Lady Denningcourt, 

te take it on m honour he is well and happy; you 
will not doubt my word? ? | 

Oh no, Madam, I dare not; andi if you ſay he 
is well, and—but that cannot be; he cannot be 
happy, not quite happy, that I can't expect but if he 
is not dead, not killed, not tied to the chariot wheels“ 
—and ſhe put her hand to her head Oh * Gas | 
temples beat!“ 

* W ſo do mine, my dear; let us walk into 
the air.” 

Elinor looked anxiouſly a at Lady Denningcourt for 
permiſſion. a, {3 

„Wherever you pleaſe, my love ; this charming 
young lady is your friend, your gueſt ; you muſt do 
the honours of your houſe.”” 

As ] uſed to do at at 

At Penry, or Walbrook ;—and when you are 
weary of walking, you know you have a carriage: 
be happy, my Elinor, and you will make us all ſo.” 

Elinor curtſied, and joining Roſa, they ſtrolled 
round to the other front, and walked under ſhade of 
the oaks till the evening bell rung, when the two 
friends returned arm in arm. | 

From this day Elinor became every hour more ra- 
tional; her intellects ſtrengthened as her health im- 
proved; and as the power of recollection was —_ 
ened by the moſt aſſiduous and tender friendſhip ; 
ſhe was countenanced in the 1 ſtile of Nies 
ſo | 


* 
8 
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ſo new and embarraſſing, by the preſence of that 
friend with whom ſhe had lived in the trueſt affection 
and moſt unlimited confidence; by whom the was 
ſoothed, flattered, and encouraged into a ſenſe of the 
reſpe& due to her protectreſs, whether mother qr aunt, 
as well as to the noble family whom the was led to con- 

ſider as her own ; and, above all, as Lady Denning- 
court aſſured her that young Croak had returned un- 
injured to his father, and that ſhe would confider his 
eſtabliſhment in life as her own particular concern, 
the mind of the poor girl became in a very few days 
ſo calm, that the Duke looked forward with renovated 
hope to an event, which Miſs Bruce ftill inſiſted never 
would, never could take place. 8 A 

Roſa did not fail to avail herſelf of the Duke's per- 
miſſion to attend him at fix in the library; where ſhe 
<plaſed, gratified, and affected him by a frank detail 
of all the leading events of her life, excepting only her 
attachment to Montreville. | | 

The Duke, with that true dignity of ſoul which 
influenced all his actions, confeſſed himſelf humbled 
dy her ſtory ; it proved, he ſaid, that the offspring of 
a beggar, with a good. natural underſtanding, and 
proper tuition, might ſoar as far out of the ken of her 
equals, 'as the child of a Prince, leſs happy in Ws 
might ſink beneath her's. 

'He rejoiced that his nephew was a the huſ- 
band nor ſeducer of Kattie Buhanun. In the firſt in- 


ſtance, he could never have pardoned him for uniting / 
k 6 Y himſelf 


— 


„ 


bimfelf bonourably to a daughter of Caſtle en 
in the laſt, the ſeduction pf innocence was an act he 
never could have forgiven himſelf ; ſo much, e 
was it the wiſh of the family to ſee the heir apparent- 
married, that he might have choſen the daughter of 
the pooreſt gentleman in Scotland without fear of of- 
fending them, provided only that nn was not 
a Buhanun. 
He applauded Roſa for the intereſt ſhe took in 1 the 
fate of the unfortunate miſtreſs at the caſtle, but ob- p 
| JeRted to her oſtenſible interference ; he would him- 
ſelf, he had the goodneſs to ſay, get every neceflary 
information concerning her; and before Betty came 
to ſummon her to Elinor, who was already inquiring 
for her Roſa, he appointed her to come to him at the 
ſame, hour any morning ſhe pleaſed, when he would 
make her acquainted with the ſad events that con- 
ſigned the grand-daughter of a Duke of Athelane to 
the misfortune of imbibing the manners, ſentiment, 
and intereſt ſo uncongenial to her rank, as thoſe of 
Doctor Croak. 8 
Elinor was rational and collected; ſhe wiſhed Roſh 
to breakfaſt with her, and afterwards to walk, as they 
had done the day before. They were ſeen from her 
window by the delighted mother, and inſtead of drop- 
ping a curtſey, immediately went to her chamber. 
That ſhe was received with tranſport, that every. 
ray of returning reaſon was a fund of happineſs to the 
family, cannot be doubted ; neither, if Roſa's ſole 


6 


py 


e 
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merit had been. that of reſtoring the mental faculties- - 


of Lady Denningcourt's only child, need it be ſaid 


her future life, in reſpect to an ample proviſion, would. 


have been perfectly eaſy ? but her amiable diſpoſition, 
pleaſing manners, and accompliſhments, endeared her 


ſo much, particularly to Lady Denningcourt, and ſuch. 


was the ſecret pleaſure ſhe took in. tracing the like- 


an exceſs ſhe could not repel, ſhe reſtrained thoſe 
carefſes in company with. which ſhe. loaded her in 
private. | _ S 

The Duke had preſſed his niece to viſit Athelane, 
and Lady Hopely was equally urgent to obtain her 


company to Edinburgh ;—the apology for declining: 
both, Elinor's arent; the now. done away 


ihe was now convaleſcent ;. t 
moved, and the doctor approving of change of ſcene, 
Lady Hopely earneſtly renewed her invitation, and the 
Counteſs cheerfully accepted it. : 


One grand objection to the hurry Lady Hopely 


recommended, was the wedding at Delworth, where 
2 perfect carnival was to be held for a week, and 


where all the genteel people within forty miles round. 
were expected. Miſs Angus had, ſhe ſaid, half, and 


Miſs Bruce quite ruined herſelf in dreſſes for the ball 


al freſco; and theſe dreſſes could be of no ſort of uſe 
at the races, concerts, balls, or private parties Lady 


Hopely was anxious to-join at Edinburgh. 


The 


neſs of her beloved Wallace, that, wiſhing to conceal . 


objection therefore re- 


RS = 
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| Tue Duke had the goodneſs to arrange the buſinel 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties. You cannot,” 
ſaid he, © go to theſe balls a! freſco without protec- 
tion; and as I ſee no young knight ready to fight en- 
gages 23 you, wh er you will take up with an 
old one. { 

Vou are poſitively the moſt beautiful, Duke, in 
the world,”” cried Miſs Bruce. 

«© Not, joined Miſs Angus, but what a 
younger beauty might have done as well.“ 

„ Saucy enough ;—but as no younger offers, I am 
inclined to wait for you, . ſo meet the ladies at 
Athelane.“ 

« But a fearful thought ſtrikes me, uncle ; ' though 
the cards are come, yet this wedding may not take 
place at the time, nor at all, and then we ſhall loſe 
both the charming things—the races and the balls. 

For this I know no remedy, but making a wed» 
ding and a ball af frefco of our own at Athelane, ot 
woe balls, and two weddings, if you can ſo contrive 

; though, indeed, few of our own countrymen think 
4H of a fine face for having grown ſtale in the 
South.“ 


& Stale, uncle !”* 

& Stale, Duke!“ * | | 
Oh, barbarous ! „ however, . your 
knightſhip.*? | 
This being arranged, the two Counteſſes, Elinor, 


and, to her ;nflvite) Joy, Roſa, WO for their ſpeedy 
Journey 
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journey to Edinburgh, where ſhe anticipated acts 
gratification. 

She would once more aondelng the memory of the 
Major with tears of grateful affection; once more 
viſit the dear burnſide, with the latent, though faint 
hope that the loved inhabitant of that enchanting re- 
treat might have been heard of by ſomebody there; 
yes, and ſpite of her ſtrong averſion to Mr. Simon 
Frazer, W. S. the would preſs the ſweet. Emma and 
Jeſſy to her heart; — then what pleaſure to meet the 
good, the friendly Doctor Cameron! and how happy 
would Mrs. Steward be at the change in her fortune! 

Although Lady Denningcourt directed the two 
friends to have their clothes made exactly alike, 
Elinor, perfectly indifferent to the profuſion of orna- 
ments prepared for herſelf, took infinite delight in af-' 
ſorting every thing for Roſa, carefully imitating the 
precifion and exactneſs of Lady Denningcourt's wo- 
man in arranging her dreſſes; and as ſhe was happily 
buſy, ſhe was indulged even in placing them in the 
imperials. 

But while the family at the jointure-houſe were 
engaged one part of it preparing for a journey, the 
other for a carnival-what are the beautiful Counteſs 
and her gueſts about at Delworth ? 


66 Signing and ſealing's no part of our bliſs ; 
We ſettle our hearts, and ſeal with a kiſs? | 


ſo fays the old ſong, and it ſays well; but there were 
no ſuch ſummary doings at Delworth, | 
4 - That 


* 
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That es, who have deeds of import in 
their hands to finiſh, chuſe to liſten, with! iron faces, 
to, the anxiety of thoſe who urge them to diſpatch, 
thoſe who have deeds, and employ lawyers, need fot 
be told. Lady Gauntlet and, we muſt not doubt, 
Lord Delworth, were almoſt diſtracted " the ſnail's 
gallop of Mr. Joſiah Turgid, the attorney of Sir 
Solomon Muſhroom, and Mr. Eemuel "I the 
attorney of her Ladyſhip. 

No Miſs in Great Britain could be more ripe for a 
coronet than Miſs Muſhroom ; no gentleman of a fey 
years ſtanding, more willing to pay a good' price for 
the bauble than Sir Solomon, her uncle; nor any 
family in the world more ready and willing to re- 
eeive the purchaſe-money than the family of Earl 
Gauntlet ; but ſtill the tardy lawyers were not ready; 
Mr. Supple, indeed, aſſured his noble clients, that 
he did his poſſible, but old Turgid was neither to be 
led nor driven. . 

Nothing ever was fo teaſing, cried Miſs Muſh» 
room; every thing was in waiting, gven to the frames for 
the deſſert; every body invited, the day ſet, and ſtill 
no abſolute certainty ; although nothing, it was al- 
lowed, but theſe teaſing lawyers could delay the hap- 
pineſs of Lord Delworth and Miſs Muſhroom, and 
* conſequently that of their reſpective families. | 
In this train of fretful felicity were the family at 


Delworth, when the carriages of the two Counteſſes 
r and 


& | 7 
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and their ſuite, paſſed the porter's lodge in ther 8 | 
to Scotland, | 
| Roſa, who, with ER“ ang Betty, was- in 3 
Denningcourt's chaiſe, embraced her friend, and bleſſ- 
ed the hour when ſhe had paſſed thoſe gates, ſince, * 
through them, ſhe had found her dear Elinor, and 
the happy aſylum at the jointure-houfe. 6 | 
« It was a very round-about way to our ouſe 
though Miſs,“ cried Betty; “ but they ſay the nearer 2 
the church, the furder from God; and the furdeſt 5 
8 way about, the neareſt way home; — hut, for my part, I . 
| don't like no round-abouts to ſuch devilditch Ls | 
| as Skotlun, for our ſtuart 
Pray, Betty, have you ever heard of woah 
band?“ ; 
* To be ſure, Miſs Elinor; Miſs Roſy, Late ſay, 
told you as he was comed home worſe nor nothen, 
and got no more nor one leg, a poor ignoramus of a 
man—and here now he is off again. —I am ſure what. 
my ſufferens have been, God he knows; howſever, 
one ſwallow don't make a ſummer, ſo I ſhan't fret no 
| more about nothen.”” | 
The road for ſome miles before- Carliſle confirmed: 
Betty in her idea of Skotlun, not having a buſh or a2 
bramble to dry clothes on; but Roſa felt an inde» © 
{cribible ſenſation of pleaſure, when Lady Hopely's 
carriage ſtopped, and he ſaid, ** we are in Scotland 
Ah, how different were now her feelings, and when 
ua the paſſed the boundaries of the two kingdoms ! 
W | | x. 
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It was juſt a year ſince, with a dejected mind, and 
diſordered body, ſhe. left Scotland, with a ſentiment 
of native regret ; if the proſpect before her was dreary, 
that ſhe had then left was no leſs ſo ; yet ſhe feared 
the one, and regretted the other, and her heart ſank 
as if going from an old home :—now it was lifted up 
in thankful joy; now it greeted the grand and ſub- 
lime before her with ſolemn pleaſure, and ſhe inhaled 
the pure air with ecſtaſy. £ 

Lady Hopely had a fine houſe in Quan i 
what a delightful view of land and ſea did it com- 
mand! even Elinor, though ſeldom affected by local 
objects, was ſtruck ; and Betty cried out, as ſhe en- 
teredithe hall, Well, for my part! if our ſtuart has 
ever been in Skotlun, he muſt be a monſteracious 
tarrydiddle teller; is this the devilditch country where 
there 1s not. a bramble nor a buſh to dry clothes! and 
when civilly accoſted by a number 7 of clean healthy 
ſervants, each equally anxious to aſſiſt and oblige her, 
« Be theſe the proud upſtart nothenites ? why ſure 
*tis the gardin of heden !”? 

Lady Hopely was every where a gentlewoman ; in 
her own houſe ſhe was magnificent ; there was an air 
of Hoſpitable grandeur in every thing ſhe faid or did; 


which, though familiar to Lady Denningcourt,- 


charmed both our young friends. 
When they took poſſeſſion of the apartments allotted 
them, Roſa ran delighted to the window ; there was 


the Calton on the right, where ſhe had ' wandered 
many 


a mr 2 _ ww) Ag,ct 
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many hours, and watered the greer:. ſward with her 
tears; there were the blue range of diſtant high . - 
2 lands which overhung the ſweet vale of Caſtle Gow- 
d and; there the wide expanſe of waters, with the 
k ſwelling white ſail approaching the gradually narrow- 
Pp ing Frith, on whoſe pellucid boſom the fortunes of 
= W many an induſtrious adventurer were borne :—the 
d charming walk to the water of Leith; —the fields, the 

gardens, the caſtle - all, the eye took in all that had 

5 before charmed it ; her heart recognized the very 
„ WH touſe on Leith walk, where goodneſs and humanity” ® 
al were enthroned in the heart of Mrs. Steward. | 
I While theſe ſenſations of voluptuous delight paſſed 
1s in Roſa's mind, Elinor was buſy in arranging ber 
s clothes, her writing and drawing apparatus, and even 
e 
d 
4 


placing her dreffing-caſe on the toilet. Betty, Lady 
Venningeourt” s woman, any body, or nobody, might «I 
attend on Elinor ; the matter was of no concern to h 
„ her—all ſhe, was ſolicitous about was herſelf to wait 
aon Roſa; and her ſpirits roſe or fell as the was ſuffer- 
ed to do it without interruption. 
n Lou know, Roſa,“ ſhe would ſay, “when we 
r were at ſchool, you never would play the maid, and 
; | never would be the miſtreſs; they were bappy, 
„ iippy times; ſuppoſe us at play now=l could be 
content to play ſo my whole life. 
{| The ladies who were on habits of friendſhip with 
say Hopely, waited for no cold cards of invitation; 
vas the friend they loved, not the lady they viſited, . 
1 | which. 


which bioaght them in crowds to her houſe ; no af. 
feed ſtate, in ceremony's ungracious garb, returned 
them from the door. Lady Hopely is arrived, cir 


culated through Edinburgh ; the knocker was not a . 
moment quiet; every body called, and every body ; 
, were admitted; even after ſhe ſat downto dinner, and 
the table was crowded to the corners, the could chat, N 
laugh, and welcome her friends. 7 
Lady Denningcourt's ſpirits were too languid to : 
bear a ſcene of ſuch agreeable buſtle the whole even- : 
ing; but as Lady Mary, Lady Betty, and Lady Suſan 5 
Hopely who, with their good and amiable father, N 
had taken the direct road through Newcaſtle, when J 
Lady Hopely went, with her friend to Denningcourt, b 
and had gone to a ſeat of the Earl's twenty miles WI. 
from Edinburgh, and not expecting her fo early, WI. 
were not yet arrived, the Counteſs infifted the laſſes, g 
x as ſhe called woes and Roſa, ſhould aſſiſt her in en- * 
tertaining her friends, and receive her daughters, who 1 
arrived before ſupper. 
The Earl of Hopely was what includes every vir- n. 
tue, and every accompliſhment—a perfect gentleman ; : * 
and if a cynic could diſcover any thing to alter in W.; 
Lady Hopely, it would be in her huſband's pre- WI, 
ſence, ſince it was Lady, not Lord Hopely, who was WW. 
every thing to every body. bs 
The young ladies were lively, agreeahle women, L 
who, without any pretenſions to beauty,, were more hi 


adtracti ve than many firſt-rate toaſts. 


F 
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The two ſtrangers were great objects of r 
to the company; Lady Denningcourt”s s ſtory, which 
had been long configned to oblivion, revived, with 
the acknowledgment of her daughter; “ She was a 
pretty enough girl ;” but Miſs Walängham was an 
angel, 

Rola“ s natural tum was a chaſte viracity ; —al- 
though the had, ſince the Major's death, contracted 
z habit of gravity and reflection, the natural conſe- 
quence of the uncertainty and dependance of her fitu-- 
ition, theſe were now, however, changed to the. 
n most happy confidence. The Duke, who admired 


„ ue ſaying of Cæſar, If I am to die to-day, that is 
n nat I am to do to-day, more than all his conqueſts, 
t, ¶ daa defired her to meet him in the library the morning 


they left Denningcourt, when he had ſhewn her a. 
Y» WM wticil to bis will, executed in proper -form, in her 
farour, though he had not yet made the promiſed 
communications of the misfortunes of the Athelane 
50 amily, 

In the poſſeſſion of ſuch ai and unexpected 
uppineſs, her friend fitting placidly ſmiling by her 
„ ie, could Roſa fail to be in ſpirits, wheh a crowded 
ſembly of young people ſeemed only emulous to add 


s the pleaſure of each other, whoſe judgment of her 
s vas unanimous : Miſs Walſingham was the moſt 

beautiful, the moſt. elegant, the moſt charming, the 
4 nolt accompliſhed, the moſt ſenſible, the moſt every 


ns woman could be; not a creature would have 
. 
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believed, had it been declared from the pulpit of the 
Trong church, that the poor beggarly thing, whom 
the naughty Major Buhanun had impoſed on his wife, 
as a relation of his family, and the divine Miſs Wal- 
ſingham, was one and the ſame perſon, 

After ſupper Roſa and Elinor ſtole up to Lady 
Denningcourt's apartment; ſhe was fatigued with 
her journey, and gone to reſt ; ſhe nevertheleſs ſpoke 
to them; My country ladies, ſaid the, “ know 
not what it is to Be weary ; Lady Hopely will not 
think of retiring ; you are not yet Scotch laſſes, there- 
fore don't ſacrifice health to any thing. 

If not to be weary will make me a Scotch laſs,” 
replied Roſa, *© I am already one. Lady Hopely and 
her daughters are all life, and the en is delight- 
ful.“ 

“Don't, however, let it delight you too much,” 
ſaid ſhe ; and after kiſſing them both, calling them 
her dear children, ſhe Jifmifſed them. ' 

When they left the apartment, Elinor, throwing 
her arms round Roſa's neck, after extorting from hier 
a promiſe to do what ſhe deſired, choſe herſelf to re- 
tire to reſt, but inſiſted Roſa ſhould return to the 
company. 

Not the ſmalleſt trait of her late indiſpoſition re- 
mained about Elinor, except when any thing the ſet 
her heart on was, oppoſed. Roſa had obſerved this, 
and always cheerfully complied with all her little 
whims; ſhe therefore rung for Betty, and returned to 
Lady 
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Lady Hopely, as ſhe deſired; and danced reels, 'or 
played on a piano-forte for others todance in turn, 
till midnight, when the company, after fixing innu- 
merable parties for the enſuing week, ſeparated, in the 
higheſt ſpirits and gaod humour, 
| Roſa's dreams no longer placed her on precipices, 
trembling at the abyſs beneath ; no longer tumbled her 
headlong into dark pits, or left her wandering in the 
mud without ſhoe or ſtocking ; her eyes cloſed but to 
ſee viſions more pleaſing than even reality; Doctor 
Cameron enfolding her in the ſtrong arm of diſintereſted 
friendſhip ; Emma and Jeſſy Buhanun hanging round 
her neck; the burnſide exactly as ſhe remembered it, 
with Mrs. Walſingham, the : Major, and even her 
long-lamented Colonel Buhanun, grouped together 
there: then again the Gauntlet family and connexions 
without a Mrs. Woudbe—the Counteſs and her chil- 
dren grouped with M ontreville and his friends—her- 
ſelf equally careſſed by both. _ S 
+ After ſuch dreams, could Roſa riſe with leſs beauty 
and leſs animation than ſhe went to reſt? reſt indeed 
ſhe had ſo completely enjoyed, that ſhe roſe at fix, 
with all her animal ſpirits in the fulleſt float ws exhi- 
laration. 

Elinor's dreams were leſs pleaſant, or her animal 
ſpirits, perhaps, not ſo ſoon reſtored. - Only one or 
two ſervants were yet ſtirring. Roſa opened the 


laſh of her dreſſing- room. The objects the greet= _ 


ed * ſo much pleaſure on her entrance, met her 
eye: 


» 


\ 
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eye : the ſnatched her hat, and, without a ſervant, 
darted, light as ſylph, to Leith walk., 

« My maiftreſs es nae gootten op, Meſs,” cried à 
damſel, who anſwered when ſhe rang at Mr. Steward's 
door. 

«© Where are the children} ?®? replied Roſas ills 
ing in; tell Mrs, Steward an old friend“ 

It is Mifs Buhanun's voice, cried Mrs. Sons 
ard, ſtarting up.. | 

Tou are dreaming, woman, ” anſwered her 
huſband. | | 

„ will truft my recallofiion 3 hes s is a true 
Scotch voice; there is harmony in her monoſyl- 
lables; and Mrs. Steward ran half-dreſſed into her 


ſitting - room, where ſhe found it was indeed Miſs 


Buhanun ; no longer the haraſſed unprotected being 
ſhe remembered her, but the elegant, caly, ane | 
looking gentlewoman. 

The endearments of grateful 1 on one ſide, and 
of warm feeling on the other, having ſubſided, and 
Mr. Steward, who, aſter having been diſturbed by his 
wife 's dream, had turned, and fallen aſleep again, en- 
quired after, Mrs. Steward would not have been ſur- 
priſed, ſhe ſaid, to find Roſa entirely under the pro- 
tection of Lady Hopely; as, notwithſtanding the 


torrents of ſcandal which were every where propa- 


gated againſt her, after her departure from Edinburgh, 
the Counteſs had continued a ſtaunch and firm advo- 


cate; but the houſe of Athelane, with fewer claims on 
| its 
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its fortune and affections, with all the known dignity 
of inborn ſentiment, princely extraction, high ratik, 
and ſplendid fortunes, were, in point of honour and 
patronage, the firſt in the kingdom; and it was from 
Mrs. Steward our heroine now heard the particulars 
of the ſtory ſo often promiſed by Major Buhanun, _ 
once begun by the Duke of Athelane. ©. 7 
Mrs. Steward did not remember. Wallace Bus 
hanun herſelf; but her father, Who, like the Major, 
deſcribed him as the flower of his clan, handſome, 
courageous, honourable, and juſt, taught her early to 
weep over his diſaſtrous ſtory. ' The clan of Athe- 


ane imprecated the preſumption of young, Wallace: 
the clan of Buhanun, inſiſting the blood of their chief 


was equally noble, although their fortune was ſunk, 
abhorred the local pride of the young Dungaron, and 
were far from regretting that he fell "PEDAL 
the youth he had inſulted, 8 | 
The inveteracy on either W FE beitly 


appeaſed; and had the talked-of marriage of Mp. 
Angus, the heir of the Athelanes, with the. eldeſt 


daughter of the heir of Buhanun, taken place, though 
that event might have appeaſed one fide, it would 
have irritated the other. Well indeed it was that Mr. 
Angus, by returning to Edinburgh, and being cons 
ſtantly ſeen there the laſt autumn, winter, and ſpring, 
had done away the general ſuſpicion that he was 
Kattie's ſeducer, ſince ſome of the family ſtill re- 
mained, who, though they might not have felt them · 
\ Vol, Yo is 5 + ſelves 
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ſelves part cularly ied in her diſgrace from any 

other quarter, would have b 24 mene e 
OI it on him. | i 

Roſa had now the key to all Lady Deaaigs 
conduct; that a child, the offspring of the unfortu- 

nate pair, had been born, concealed by the late Dake, 

and now acknowledged by the ſurviving parent? -was 

firſt whiſpered, then openly confirmed all over Scot- 

land; and the intention of the Duke was alſo ſuſ- 
pected. This child was an intereſting object ta all 

the relations of the late Colonel, and Mrs. Steward 

aſueed a vdlume of queſtions about her. | 

. Roſa gratiſied not only her curioſity, hut her clan 
| pride, by delineating Elinor with the warm colourings 

ok friendſhip; aſter, which the had alſo het queſtions 
% to aſk. Mr. Frazer had been as unfortunate in all his 
| _ undertakings, ſince his marriage with the widogpr Bu- 
hanun, as his moſt implacable enemy could with 

Ihe widow was more deeply embarraſſed than chen 

he could have ſuſpected, and he had not time to de» 
termine what to do with himſelf and- her, before Lord 

Aaron Horſemagog was very ſorry to inconvenience | 

Mr. Frazer, but he wanted to fock up his apartments; 

and Mr. Simon Frazer, W. S. had a ſcore of obliga- 

tions ſerved on him by other W. S's. to 8175 2 he 

would not leave Scotland. | 

Mr. Simon Frazer intended no ſuch thing if be 

condi poſſibly help it; ſo convening the creditors of 

the charming old tains; he aſſigned all her in- 

33? | 15 come 
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kouſe and lands of Caſtle Gowrand, where he made | 
his wife ſo great an economiſt, as to keep the family 
on the milk, poultry, mutton, and corn the farm af 
jorded, and allotted the money allowed for the chil- 
dren's board and education, one half for -purchaſe f 
ſuch neceflanies as were, abſolutely needful, and the 
other ta make a fund for his own private uſe, in cafe | 
he ſhould have the, misfortune to loſe his wife, whoſe _ 
comforts indeed were not of a complexion. to inſure, 


| longevity: . 14 | 3 * 


Roſa oaks not | helo feeling 3 diſtreſſed; at 
this account of the ſituation; of her tniend's family; 
the children {ie conſidered as loſing all the accompliſh- 
ments ſhe had. been ſo anxious to give them, and their, 
mother actually ſinking under the accumulated. evils. 
of remorſe, mortified vanity; and hard living. She; 
communicated to Mrs. Steward the information the 


kppeled Door, Cameron mutt by this time have re- 


cared from John Brown, and expreſſed her hope 


Mrs. Frazer's life might be rendered more comfort- 
able from (be: conſerable acquiſition of wealth in 

ber family. ROY” 
Mrs. ce, had heard 2 ol 1 0 a 
was ſeen Doctor Cameron, very lately; ** and I need 
,” the added, „ ſuppoſe ſwear to you that % 


= but one ſubject of converſation when we meet,” | 


Roſa pauſed, The Duke's information. Was, 7 


bonn did not return to the caſtle from Lady Denning: . 


8 | L 2 | . court ; 
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court; ſhe therefore concluded he was 1800 (0 Eil | 
burgh, and could not. yet perſuade herſelf he would 
neglect a buſineſs of ſuch importance, whatever reaſon 
the Doctor might have for concealing it from Mrs. 
Steward. After two hours“ delightful interchange ot 
/ Profeſſions of regard, Roſa returned to Queen-ſtreet, 
where ſhe found none of the family, Md um Di 
ningcourt, had yet left their beds. 
"As; in the regular routine of living at Denningedurt, 
as well as during the journey, Roſa's attention was 
almoſt excluſively paid to Elinor, it was from the 
Duke of Athelane Lady Denningeourt had heard the 
general anecdotes of her life; and when the ſaw her 
euter her apartment with the bloom of health on her 
cheek, and triumph of ſenſibility in her eyes, ſhe con- 
. cluded that her early viſit had been paid to a former 
friend, and eongratulated her on the ſatisfaction viſible 
in her countenance, © 
' Roſa had no natural reſerve about 1 if ſhe had 
concealments, they were the effect of ſome unpleaſant 
or local circumſtances ; but there was nothing to pre- 
vent her exprefling to one, whoſe affectionate parti- 
ality increaſed every moment, her wiſh to pay a viſit 
to Mrs. Frazer and her family, and once more to be- 
hold the ſcene of former tranquil pleaſure on the burn- 
fide. So far from oppoſing a deſire ſo natural and 
laudable, Lady Denningcourt declared the envied the 
gratifications ſhe would receive, —** Ah! Miſs Wal- 
Gs * ſhe added, " there i is a glen, a burn, a T&, 
treat, 
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treat, what would I not give to viſit them with the 


delight you are about to feel! It is true you have loſt 
one loved companion by death, another by change of 
circumſtance; deſolation has alſo viſited it; but you 
are not the innocent cauſe. Go, my charming young 
friend, enjoy the firſt bleſſing of bene volence; viſit the 
poor trifling victim to vanity make her and her chil- 
dren little preſents; leave an opening to the merce- 


nary huſband to ſuppoſe that your viſits, or at leaſt 
your preſents, will be repeated ; you will, by. that 


means, inſure them ſome few indulgences; you will 


find a fund ſufficient for all in this pocket-book ; but 


you are not to thank me- you are my deputy in this 


buſineſs. You know T appropriate a certain ſum to 
acts of benevolence ; ; perhaps you would doubt, if F 


did not vouch the fact, my fund exceeds the demands 
in the neighbourhood where an honourable regard to 


my word has caſt my lot; — I came therefore to my if 


own native land, the no leſs dear than fatal ſcene of 


woes that ſtill rive my aching heart, provided to de- 


ſerve the bleffi ings of the poor; ;—not—mark Roſa, and 
do not feel what I can never mean, a reflection on 


you—not the hardy beggar, whoſe clamours wound 


the ear in the ſtreets; not Tuch as her who could 
abandon you; theſe are not my poor; but the in- 


duttrious unſucceſsful artizan; the fond mother Who 
can brave famine Kerfelf, if her young ones be fed;— 
the deferted orphan ; the objects reduced with vir- 


woa unſubdued pride from affluence to need, WhO 
9 3 | ſearch 
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ſearch even in the looks of old connexion for the fight - 
from which ſenſibility recoils; yes, Roſa, yes, aud 
her too Whoſe ingenuous confidence, or whoſe thought- 
less vanity, like your Kattie, has brought to ſhame=e 
and even thoſe who, like her more blameable mother, 
feel the © anguiſh of a too late experience, whis l 
terally ſwallow aſhes; knd drink 0 00 


prefent miſery with former Happineſs, "0 mg 
' | «Ot 4. 
And grieve they have priz'd them | no more,” 3 


99 


Theſe are my poor, and that was your. fog; ; you. 
regretted you. had nothing, more novel and faſhion, 
able ; ; but Shenſtone's ſonnets muſt always. be felt; = 
and there is an dncducated man in this country whoſe 
ſoul is Shenſtonian, though his poetry do not ſtrike 4 
much, becauſe it is not 00 poliſhed; but the Scotch 
plough- boy will delight you when you. read him in 
the woods of Athelane, with a Scotch gloflary by. 
vou, without which you cannot underſtand half his 
beauties, Am I not garrulous this morning? I fear 1 
am; my heart, my dear child, expands when I look | 
at you, and when I remember what a bleſſing you 
have reſtored to me. Oh Miſs Walfingham ! you 
' | muſt know the weight of my ſelf-reproach, the an- 
-guiſh—but, praiſe Heaven, you neuer can know it. 

Roſa ſat by the amiable ſpeaker, ' attentive and af 
fected ; Jhe kifſed her hand, and her heart took the 
Poſition in Which the was more than once ready to 
place her perſon—it was proſtrate before her. 
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4c. Uſe the notes as I recommend, continued the ä 


dy; “ and as the races commence in two dae, 


when every other amuſement will alſo commence, tale 
your friend, Mrs. Steward, with you; and go to Caf 

dle Gowrand in à plain carriage little minds ard a f- 
fected more with appearance tham reality if you 
viſit that poor woman in the ſtate for which perhaps 


me pines, ſhe will envy your lot, and lament her owng 


without once recollecting there is ſuch a OE ; 


merit or providence in the Affair 1 lit fb . 
66 Ob, Madam l bow good. un —— 
are to every bod 
«« If you ſaw me in -oſſelſion of be A 


gf 


power I do poſſeſs, would you not deſpiſe me if I 


thought only for myſelf? come, you are not good at 


compliments; if you mean really to flatter meg uit 
ſay, and let it be truth, I have made you happy. > r5 


Rofa had no longer power to repel the b of | 


more than reſpe& and affection; the was on her 
knees, her white arms elaſped round. the Counteſs's 


waiſt, her fine eyes caſt upwards to her face, anne 8 


her tender and agitated glances, and both in tears, 
wheit Elinor entered, and knelt befide her. 
My ehild,-my beft'girls F? ſobbed the 'Countels, 
„ you muſt leave me; 1 am not well —I want ait 
ring for — leave me. m commer, join you at 
breakfaſt. 7 NI [1 18 364 


Roſa 3 the 1 and Elinor . a face-of 


wonder and concern at the repeated requeſt of the 
Counteſs, left the room with Roſa. 


\ 
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Lady Hopely and her charming daughters were by 
this time aſſembled; the young ladies had invitations 
and parties for the. next week, which might take up 
at leaſt fix months at a moderate calculation. Happy 
in their parents, their friends, and themſelves the 
breakfaſt table was a ſcene of abſolute confuſion; they 
were all laughets, fingers, and talkers—and it was 
ſcarce removed before * houſe was. _ owes | 
with viſiters. 
Roſa and Elinor es to dreſs; and befo/s 40 
buſineſs of the toilet was diſpatched, a note was fent - 
to Dr. Cameron, with Miſs Walſingham's os to 
wee bim as ſoon as conveniert. 
An Englich beauty in Edinburgh need only be ſeen 
to be generally talked of; Doctor Cameron had not 
ſeen her, but he was a hearer, though not a unn 
of the raptures the fair ſtranger inſpired. * 
Mis Walfingham !”* faid he J have certainly. 
' beard that name; the young lady is me ill after 
der long journey. 
The carriage was at the door; he was going big 
 TouUnds, and marked Queen-ſtreet on his memorandum 
card. | 20 e ; 
Roa was ftil} in her drefling-room, the'drawings 
room thronged with company, when Doctor Came» 
ron was announced :—ſhe was down in a moment. 
The Doctor was gravely following a ſervant into 

the drawing-room, hen Roſa threw herſelf into his 
| arms, even before he had time to ſee it was the form 
$1 LIBS : | l. 14 bp. 1 Ha hs 
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he molt admired on edrth. The Doctor's eyes 
twinkled, his lips quivered, he turned pale, then 1 
and at laſt uttered, ** Miſs Buhanun! . 

it prudently ſtruck the ſeryant, Who was Fee 
the Doctor up, that a meeting ſo intereſting. required 
no witneſſes; * : 
apartment open. ' W N Sbdlh. |; 

0 Dear Doctor Cameron!'?. TENT, | 

« Dear, and ever dear Roſa Shank 3 are 
you ? where did you come from? What a dear un- 
expected pleaſure! and the et ceteras of joyful exela - 
mations between dear and long parted friends, at a 
ſudden meeting, being repeated over and over, Roſa 
vas aſtoniſhed; to find John Brown had never made 
his appearance in Auld Reikie; and the Doftor, 5 
was as much, and agreeably ſurpriſed to hear the mo- 


tive for his being ſent thither. A. repetition of parti- 


culars, before heard from Mrs. Steward, reſpecting 
tie Frazers, and thoſe Roſa had related to her ene 
ing hertelf, ſollo wet. ; 

The Door, could neither. contain, nor e 13 
joy when he found ſhe was ſettled in the boſom of 
tlat family he had ſo ardently wiſhed to ſee her at the 
head of, although he made fo, dear a ſacrifice for that 
end; he confirmed the aſſertion of Lord Lowder's 
gentleman, relative to his following her to London, 


where he had the mortification to find, that the one 


paſſenger who alighted from the ſtage which carried 
1 from Edinburgh, was the houſe-maid ot a2 


L 5 NE: northern 


noithern Baronet, who got into it near Durham; and 
ö certainly the Doctor and Mr. Angus, who Was his 
companion in the inquiries after her in and about 
London, though aided by the hundred eyes of Argus, 
maſt have given up the chace, as it was literally im- 
poſſible to find a perſon in London vrho Og at the 
fame time ſo buſy in Yorklkye. eee ERS 
- Roſa mentioned her intention of viſiting Cattle 
- Gowrand, and once more ſeeing the burnſide, where 
Ihe declared, if ever ſhe were rich, the would erect an 
obeliſk in memory of n kd hours ws had tat 
4 there. : | 61) 6 
The Doctor idem her, en if the peak | 
ed, be rich enough to do that or any thing elſe; but 
he had much-to ſay to her of very ſerious import; 
and though it was at this time ĩneonvenient for him to 
leave Edinburgh, onfy for two days, he would: have 
1 pleaſure to eſcott her and Mrs. Steward in his on 
: carriage, with poſt horfes, to Caſtle Gowrand; and 
he added, Do not look ſo grave, for I am not 
going to make love to you, at Kan en own why 
half.“ TY n | 
t This aſſurance was really a relief to Roſa; ſhe 5 
hae 3: NG and loved the Doctor as a friend, and the moſt 
worthy of men, but her heart was not in a diſpoſition 
| to admit ſentiments of'a more tender nature n, not 
if an Adonis had addreſſed her. She accepted his 
offer with a frank good-humoured ſmile ; and as he 
was ſo kind as to take on himſelf the arrangements 
. 11 | 2 with 
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with Mrs. Steward, php: wg EN tive thes 


next morning. q 508, 05. ds; 


Lady Hopdy rallied botly ihe Doctor aud Rofs b 
their private interview; and Elinor innoteatly aſked- 
if that was really her lover, and if the thought he Wass 
o be at all compared to poor Coax... 

The Ladies Denningeourt and Hopely propoſed rid- 
ing in the evening, while the young Party Walked;: 
but Elkinor, who never could diveſt herſelf of ſtrong 
degree of mauvaiſe honte, wiſhed to accompany, them; 
then, Lady Mary proteſted, Suſan ſhauld-not-be her 
companion, for ' ſhe Would have Miſs TORY 
with her. ' * 

„ Roſa loves walking, es Eon * better 5 
than riding, and fo perllaps does Lady Suſan; nor | 
as | muff go out ſomewhere, I prefer riding. . 

„ Muſt, child,“ cried Lady Macy.“ 1 there'i 15 50 
muſt in any thing of the ſort; you may Ray at home, 
and read the Bible, if you pleaſe ; ; or what is as well, 
perhaps, Took down on us in the promenade vou 
permit Miſs Achelane to do either, 1 hopes oy W 
ningeourt aide 8 11 n an. 

No, Lady Mary, replied the 'Contntely, We i” 
little piqued at a cettain Contempt of Elinor's 
e ſhe thought ſne perceived; 1 
e every diſpoſitien to oblige my daughter; but 1 
her company; und cannbt diſpenſe with itt : 

Lady Sufah then beggzed all5 60 tide 7 and tie 
dies Mary and Betty Hopely, with Roſa wälleing 

50 n between 
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between them, drew all the. Edind/arght ima after- 
them in the promenade, While Lady Denningeourt 
teck the opportunity of the ride to reconcile Elinor to 

the parting, for two days, from Roſa, which, with no 

ſmall difficulty, ſhe effected; and at five the next 

| morning Roſa ſtepped into the ſame carriage. which 

- brought her from Caſtle Gowrand to Edinbuggh, 
Where the. was received by. Mrs. Steward. and her 

* friend, the, Doctor, and ſet off for Caiile Gowrands 
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Docre OR . end for Res Was as 
warm and as generous, as ever; he had, he told her, 
much to ſay, and Mrs. Steward's n was na 
reſtraint either on him or our heroine.” +, | 
After adverting to his fruitleſs TOR to WES 
War he ſurpriſedzher no leſs by naming. his eompa- 
nion, than explaining the motives of the journey. 
It was not merely Roſa's confidence- and eſteem, 
but her admiration, which. were rivetted by the Doc- 
tox's manner; he had leſt his home, riſked his prac- 
gb 4 4 tice, 
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tice, and, in ſome degree, his character; he had fa- 
crificed the firſt, and deareſt with: of his ſoul : and, by 


a refined and delicate exertion of generoſity, changed 
the fond defire-of making her his own, to che more 
noble hope of ſeeing ber beauty and virtue adorn. a 
rank congenial to her high deſerts.; yet the reluctant. 
ſigh burſt from his boſom, a drop of anguiſh ſtood on 
his cheek, while a flow) of fenſibility conquered his 
natural taciturnity.; and. though he pleaded again his 
own fond bias in favour of a rival, he enumerated, 


with energy, the many advantages that: awaited, her 


acceptance of Mr. Angus, whoſe paſſion, he declared, 
was ſo far from abating in fervour or ſincerity, that 
all his hope of happineſs depended on poſſeſſing her; 

to rank, affluence, and the poꝶver to do univerſal good,, 

he added the perſon, accompliſhments, and diſiuteraſt- 
ed paſſion of one of the fineſt gentlemen of the age; 
the family, rich and liberal in all its | principal 
branches, fondly devoted to this their laſt. and only 
heir, and ready to receive. to their hearts whatever con- 
tributed to his felieity 3 he beſought her to conſider 


that, in accepting the offer of his friend, ne had no 


narrow. prejudices to combat, no favour to ſolicit, no 
explanations to make Mr. Angus loved her for her- 
ſelf; his own fine ſenſe and taſte were the beſt earneſt. 
of the value he would ſet on her s. Obſerve, b 
continued, the noble confidence of this gentleman; 


he knows you arg dear to me - not perhaps how dear, 
for that is paſt comprehenſion ; yet he commits tg. me, 


— 


the 
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| the intereſt of his ſoul. Vou know his: filter all 
His female, as well as male, relations, are amiable p 
you were formed for them, and-they for- vou; your: | 
heart is free—T mutt hope it is, Deareſt Roſa (and“, 
the good man's face lighted up with the beroiſm of his 
on conduct) make me ne e be e _ 
pitious to my friend. CCC 
Roſa had aſſured Doctor See en mah 
fine, her heart was free; but what revolutions have 
not taken place in female hearts in à lefs number 6 
minutes! It is true, Montreville was unworthy ; he 
no longer oceupied every moment ſhe could” detach 
from the world, nor was me any longer! anxious to 
prove him, by compariſon, fuperior to all his ſex; 
and, on the contrary, Mr. Angus's character, thought 
etched by a friend, could not be too higlłr coloured 
ſhe had heard innumerable inſtances of his goodneſs of 
heart, and generoſity of ſentiment, fince ſhe had fe- 
ſided in the family, and knew how important to them 
all, his happineſs and eſtabliſhment were; hut The 
was ſtill conſcious of a feeling for the unworthy Mon- 
treville, inimical to an attachment to any other man}. © 
and therefore the more amiable Mr. Angus, and the 
more honourable his offered alliance, the more ſhe Ws 
bound fo decline a heart for which me could not ex 
A her own. ? FD 
Doctor Cameron Walled her anſwer with beating | 
heart, quivering lip, and averted eye he trembled at 
| ny gentle hem! n preceded her reply, and inv 
| | nl 


” * * 4 * 
* [ 


BY | 
* THE” dea nter 


| tuntarily relinquiſhed the loved hantl, which in the | 
, open confidence of friendſhip, he had been permitted 
to retain, while, with feelings not eaſy to define, he 
es her, firmly declare her high ſetiſe of the henbur 
r. Angus offered, and the utter bee ede her 13 
— it. | ON +58 
The taſk of honour and nad d a 89 
he had pleaded for another with more zeal than he 
could do for himfelf; well, the declined diſpoſing of 0 
that hand, that heart, dearer to him in that moment 
than ever, and might he not indulge the ſecret pleaſure 
of reflecting he was ſtill free to love, to adore her? 
| Yet could he thus give up the intereſt he had 
adopted the hope of ſceing the idol of his foul” as 
ſuperior in rank as in beauty? No, Doctor Cameron 
ftill loved; but his was the love of urbanity, of ho- 
our, and of ſentiment: his the would not be; and 
was the not in a world where the protection of _ 
beauty is the deſtruction of virtue, where the Gauntlets, © 
the Woudbes, the Lowders, were ready to elbow the | 
few Roſas fprinkled up and down the earth out of e- 
iſtence : Oh! why then, blind equally to intereft and 
danger, would ſhe reject a good ſo VET, we” une- | 
. quivocal'? oe * 
Thus in effect ac Dottor Cabs | during a 
fix hours? ride with Roſa, whofe adherence to her feſt 
declaration might ſurpriſe, might hurt him; but He 
Was ready to devour the hand ſhe replaced in his, 
when, with an air and voice that made him giddy, 
"ER — „ „ 
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- the calmly ſaid, After having told you, my dear 
friend, my heart cannot be a party in this treaty, what 
would you think of your grateful Roſa if the yielded 
that to rank, riches, ſplendour, or intereſt, which the 
had before refuſed to intrinſic merit nd m | 
like your's. vb, 
The Doctor woah not ſpeak, neither could ha 1058 
huis eyes: had there been a poſſibility of kneeling wick 
three people in a fmall chaiſe, that he would certainly 
have done: as it was, he had nothing for it but thruſt. 
ing his head out of the window, and meditating, on 
the wonders of a narrow lane; after which, till the 
chaiſe ſtopped at the gate of Caſtle, Gowrand, the 
ladies had the chat all to themſelves, for the Doctor 4 
obſerved & profound ſilence. N 
The D ctor's ſervant rang the W , 1 405 
think much of the conſequence. of their maſter, and 
: more of their « own, generally do—loud.and long; and 
no anſwer being returned, he repeated his ring till the 
wire, which was ruſty, from want of uſe, broke, when 
the Doctor alighted, and with ſome difficulty puſhed - 
| «AK gates. The chaife then drove up to the door; 
but was this Caſtle. Gowrand ! was this the courts 
yard, now overgrown with long graſs, where. the 
Wheels of gay equipages once rolled inceſſantiy] were 
. theſe green ſlippery ſteps the ſnow- white entrance to 
the lightſome, though ancient hall! Heavens ! the 
windows, once clear as the mountain ſpring, hung 
with drapery curtains, ſhaded by Venetian blinds, 
5 7 ö = | and : \ 
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and ornamented with birds and flowers, are all now 

cloſe ſhut up! | | 


Rows een ous; abit; Bite e 1 


mer thought ſome calamity had viſited poor Mrs. 
Frazer or her children - perhaps both; the latter, 
that Frazer had cheated every body, and run away. 

The Doctor had in the meanwhile entered by the 
back-door into the houſe; but no anſwer being re- 
turned to his loud knock and call, he found his way 
to the front door, and having unbolted, unbarred, 
and unlocked it, encouraged, the ladies to enter, as it 
was plain there were inhabitants belonging to the 
houſe, for'$ Net wen ee eee 
broth, and a lean cat lay on the hearth... .. | 

Roſa, who n mere alles ab 
opened one door after another; the furniture were all 
* but evidently out of uſe, except one 


ſmall parlour, and two bed-chambers ; and in one f 


the latter, to her infinite joy, hung two robes * had 
made for Emma and Jeffy. - 
As this proved. that the Family full WR RA 


the Doctor, recollecting that Mr. Frazer farmed the 
land, thought it very poſible „ 1 


ters were helping to get in the harveſt. 
Roſa ſtarted. What do you ay, Doctor? the 5 
relic of Major Buhanun! : | n 
It was Frazer's wife he n ira 
No His children, t ut.” ike Gan et 


- 


VVV 
— m —— — 
I be Doctor's lip quivered. «If Miſs Buhanun 
wiſhed to viſit the burnſide, the afternoon Was fine 
and (he added firmly) aid A 
deceaſed friend at our return. n 
I promiſed myſelf a melancholy n m. Gh 
| erte 'faid Roſa'; melancholy { do indeed 
feel it; and God knows: geren of pleaſure it 
lute 19927 0 nnd noe th 30197 aro 
* They steel towards the durnſide—every bey 
rene wing ſome ſcene of paſt pleaſure or pain j—how 
often, hanging on the Major's arm, as ſhe now did 
on the Doctôr's, delighting and delighted, the lovely. 
girls running now before, and now behind, too volatile 
for a regular pace, had ſhe paſſed theſe fields 1 There 
was the widow Jonſton's wee hooſe, where poor Janet 
Ferguſon died, lamenting her pure Donald, her 
* bonnie child ; and here the craggy path through 
the glen, now. bordered with primroſe and wild ſtraw- 
berries, which ſhe had laſt paſſed with beating heart, 
every ſtep impeded by relics of the fatal ftorm that de- 
folated the burnſide. This was the point Which, 
when firſt turned, aſtoniſhed and delighted her, hen 
laſt—Oh! how fad, how bitter the en W 
now — | 
„ Ek Locke! * cried Mrs. Steward, “ what a heap 
of people by the fide of yon burn! + £ 
„There's Frazer nd his wife, "0 the Dodtor, 
and my two. wands.” | Fat 
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„And who are HO nearer the e ant ed 


hs Steward. 3 D ao Rut Ot , Ax 
„% No matter, eried 4 Roſ, as the ee ber 
pace round the corner. ** 15 gt 


The walks were clean; and Ae not ordered +» 
with - exoties, the Us” was ene 2 the” native ; 


11 7 


flowers. Ti 750) 187704 13 
This Mr. Fic Lich taſte," ' cried Roſa ; 


7 « but what (ftarting back) is this?? ; 
7 The Doctor was already trying g to gueſs: * 
* At the exact place where the wicket, Which Jed at 
4 the wee hooſe "formerly Bod, us was a back marble 
8 pedeſtal, with a 15 tablet on the top o on wien 
e Was engraved— 21 * e 2 Sf, i 71 is] "I. * 
t = 2 1 nc Fx Of ; NN ö 
3 DONALD FERGUSON, 2 
of VU 9 \ { > | 
| che honeſt owner and inhabitant © S 
q Denn WI wore ae et THEIR nnn, 
— | 3 arsch en Was, Don Daitelq wraw = 4 
JILL moan 
* f p g of God, 3 1,599 , 
| 3 tranſlated from his happy dwelling 3 
0 3 on the burnſide 12 N 
p | into the preſen gde 
| * | 16 N of Him *. * . * 
| to whom only his integrity | 1 
„ was Known. | 5 | 
; | | Prace tothe memo of 4 mes of worth” 2 #4 
N | | N 10 944 ad 
1 | « Ob, Door! this muſt be you RG LITE 
* ] ſhould have been too proud to conceal. it,” Nas 
Has Frazer then; after all, a ſoul 2?” <> 
, . , * We 
& 


6c We. ſhall. know: * .- There his body 
ſtands, ſo intent on Sag in in the 0 of Wa 
he does not obſerve us. ' 

RNoſa dropped a tear on the 3 a e 
down the winding path, which concealed the bum a 
few paces from their view ; but when again, by a ſud- 
den turn, they came near, ſurpriſe ſtopped both the 

Doctor and 'Rofa,, while Mrs. Steward enn 
« Eh! what is that? 

In the midſt of cluſters Roa which, ben 
ſheltered: the cold-bath, .a white marble obeliſk was 
ſeen, the top of nennen e 
the foliage. : 

6 Here, ſaid the Door, « 46 is | a e of 
another ſoul ; but it cannot be Frazer's. 

„Rola eagerly advanced, A double row of weeping 
willows, interſperſed with laurels of infantile growth, 
were planted round the front next the burn; the back 
was incloſed by the rock, and tall trees grew cloſe on 
each ſide, | 

3 Doctor perceived the ſhade of a Jenna bene 

{4 and drew back. 

Roſa had not obſerved any thing but the' extraor- 

dinary object ſhe was bent on viewing nearer and 
entered the incloſure. _ -. | 

The baſe of the obeliſk was nave, 15 like the 
top, white marble; and as the perceived engravings 

on all ſides, the drew quite cloſe, putting back ſome 


\ 
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F/ of the foliage to give Tight.” On a uu running up 
; the 1 was 
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Plant the high a , ee 


| An hero's hanour let an hero have. | 70 
con the flat in front? 
4 | * 
F I e | oy 
, | _ MAJOR BUHANUN 
| er the early part of whoſe life 
b | ? Fad King, My + IA SHE HO : 
3 | | | Country; „ 
» "0 | 1 . N and | »” .. ai 
f el ale She a, eee 
| : : . 1 
de honour of he 
; | Maxzs:- | 
n On one fide .,. : | 9% 5 
c | To him + 
d who lived and died in the praftice of 
; * © © doing Juſtice, - N 
3 _— virtue, > 43.4 
1 | and vn. 4's 
| in baths hetes 

4 GOD. - | 
{ ” * 191 . 

On the- other - 17 Z 4 Fr” 
a Before ſhe could fend te other ade, 2 ho feb, | 
; ſounding from behind, ſtartled her; a voice, evidently - 
. ſuppreſſed by tears, uttered a few inarticulate words— 
f © Beſt of men! this laſt tribute was all ſhe could 


2 


A | _ underſtand, 
% 
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en 5 tall elegant fignee roſs from her knees, 
ſlowly advanced, and paſſed her; the was dreſſed in a 
grey ſilk robe, a white beaver hat, and a deep black 
| laced yeil. Roſa felt an hyſterical affection ning in 
ber throat; the followed the female figure, who, ſup- 
poſing Mrs. Frazer or one of ler daughters bad iu- 
truded on her privacy, threw back her vell, and turn- 
ing round with an air of diſpleaſure, beheld the almoſt 
fainting Roſa ; who, the moment the veil was raiſed, 
darted forward, ſhricking : Mrs. Walſingham! Ob, 
_ ever beloved and reſpected, is it you? . 
If, inſtead of Mrs. Walkingham herſelf, it had beck 
ber ghoſt, or the Major's ghoſt, or Donald's ghoſt, 
—>0or all their ghoſts together, the author farts her- 
ſelf ſhe could, with a little” of her own, and a great 
deal of other people's fancy, have worked up a ſcene 
intolerably terrific ;—but as it really was a corporeal 
0 ſubſtance, though animated by the eſſence of purity; 
as it was the meeting of two women of congenial ſpi- 
rits, after a long and painful ſeparation, whoſe attach- 
ment to each other was the attraction of ſimilar vir- 
tues, whoſe affection was founded on honaur, and 
cemented by ſenfibility, thoſe who could feel the 
tranſports of ſuch a meeting themſelves, will conceive 
more than the author can write; thoſe who could not, 
Will arab bn. on to the next RE? e nar 
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Shewing £8. a haiidfome TFidow may change for *. 


worſe; how a young Lady may change her 
mind; and how the myſtery of the Bacl- 
vn @irs was ds iſcovered. 


* 17 „5 7 NN 


Mes. Waldngham' 8 eite letter to Major Bu- 


hanun coming to Mrs. Frazer's hands, ſome time 


aſter her ſecond marriage, was too flagrant an e a 
ſure of her unjuſt folly, to be anſwered. 93 


The Major's death, of which, with the farily 
ancedotes Mrs, Walſingham heard from:a-perfon who 


went expreſſly to Scgtland for the purpoſe of inquiring 


far Rofa, was a blow on her heart, again which 
Chriſtian fortitude could, in the inſtant, do nothing; 


and her regret was the more poignant, as ever in- 


ande of his undeviating honour. and friendſhip, 
which recurred to her recollection, were  embittered 


by the certainty, that grief for her ſuppoſed death 
had accelerated hits own; and though the impoſſibi- 


lity of tracing Roſa, and the imprudence of Kattie, 


would at any other time have. given her à ſenſihle af- 


tion, they were at this moment only ſubordinate 


evils ; her health became affected, and ſhe was in a 


low nervous feveriſh habit, when letters from Liſbon, 
NO: 9 * 
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in anſwer to thoſe announcing her exiſtence, implored 


her to take the very voyage her phyſicians preſcribed, 
and viſit the Superior of the Order of Mercy ; the ſame 
letters ſtated, that Don Joſeph Tavora Alvarez had 
Juſt lived long enough, after hearing ſhe ſtill ſurvived, 
to leave her the accumulations of her grandfather's 
fortune from the time of his death, bot all his own 
perſonals; the eſtate, as well as his own, he bequeath- 
ed to her ſon ; and as Lady Aurelia moſt anxiouſly 
defired to ſee her, Magdalena was accompanied on the 
voyage by her father's friend, Captain Seagrove, 
leaving every neceflary document to prove her mar- 
riage, with her ſon, whoſe preſence was thought ne» 

| ceflary 1 in London, * 
The winter at Liſbon re- eſtabliſhed her health; put 
her in poſſeſſion of immenſe wealth, and mellore 
* exceſſive ſorrow for her friend. 

She arrived in London at the period when the 
Chancellor referred the proof of her ſon's legitimacy 
to the inferior Courts, and therefore could not imme- 
diately indulge herſelf in two things, on which ber 
heart was ſet; the one was, to viſit the burnſide- 
the other, to trace Roſa, if poſſible, from Edinburgh 
to wherever ſhe might now be. But though the was 
| obliged to defer ſeeing the ſpot where ſo many foli- 
tary hours had been ſweetened by the | intercourſe of 
friendſhip, the romantic turn * hed Em _ 
-was not extinct, 


- 


* ©; * | 
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She remembered the addreſs of the artiſan, who, 
under promiſe of ſecrecy, made the additions to the 
wee hooſe, ſo exactly correſpondent in the external 
appearance to the one inhabited by the progenitors of 
Donald Ferguſon, and wrote to him, incloſing a 
drawing of certain mementos ſhe wiſhed erected by the 
burnſide; with andther drawing as acceptable, and 
better underſtood, from Araber Newland, to pay 
for materials and workmanſhip, promiſing a hand- 
ſome reward, over and above the charge, if, when 
the ſummer was farther advanced, ſhe found her or- 
ders well executed. | 
The man ſet about the buſineſs with the alacrity 
ſuch a promiſe might be expected to inſpire; but as 
he was not now LP ſecrecy, Mr. Frazer ſoon 


heard of 1 it. 


4% This miſtreſs of your late bated; ** ſaid be to 
his wife, “is a great fool; but ſhe is rich, __ is 
coming into this country.“ 

«. ] don't wiſh to ſce or hear of her, replied Mrs. 
Frazer. 

As you pleaſe ; ; but this houſe is 8 and here 
ſhe muſt be invited. 2 

No man in Scotland could more — en 
ſorce the muff than Mr. Saundy Frazer, W. S.; and 
accordingly having had the walks, which the inun- 
dation had half deſtroyed, cleaned, and put in order, 
he ſet a boy to watch the burnſide, and give him no- 
tice of the arrival of the ſtranger. 

vol. v. M « But 
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60 But I don't Ae this lay, ſaid Mrs. Fr razer, 
peeviſhly, and it can anſwer no good. 

It is always good,“ replied her huſband, to 
be in the way of the loaves and fiſhes,” 

But beſides not being known to the lady, Mrs, 
Frazer had many other reaſons for avoidipg what the 
muft of her ſpouſe enjoined. 

Deprived of the power to receive or pay viſits, and 
no longer the admired leader of faſhions, ſhe wus be- 
come careleſs both in perſon and dreſs; ſhe who was 
never uſeful, was now flatternly indolent. 

She was allowed one female domeſtic drudge; her 
daughters took care of her chamber, and their own; 
and all the· apartments, not occupied in this miſerable 
arrangement, were kept ſhut up. 

She had no taſte for reading; nobody to write to, 
and hated needle-work ; helpleſs in herſelf, and inſipid 
to others, there was no break on the ſameneſs of her 


exiſtence, but what added to its wretchedneſs. 


She recalled, with anguiſh, the tender delicate 
treatment of her former huſband before ſhe. offended 


him, and his ſteady manly conduct afterwards ; the 
could neither filence the reproaches of her own heart 
for her provokmg and ungrateful conduct, nor help 


enumerating the many inſtances of his gentle manly 
forbearance; but repentance was too late 


46 Ere folly could ſubſide, 
& Or love return, the great Eraſmus died.“ 


— TW C9 . 
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The moments ſhe paſſed in vain ſorrow, kneeling 
before her loſt huſband's picture, calling on his name, 


and embracing her children, though accompanied 


with tears, were the moſt pleaſing of her comfortleſs 
life; the reſt were a continued ſcene of wrangling 
and recriminations, too loud and violent to be check- 
ed by good manners, and often terminating with 
blows on the part of the brutal huſband, and real 
indiſpoſition on that of the miſerable wife, whoſe 
children ſhared the affliction of their mother. 

Emma was of an age to feel and deplore the diſmal 


revolution in her father's family; her mind, which, 
under the example of a companion ſhe loved, had be- 
gun to- exhibit traits of female perfection, now torn 
with grief and ſhame for the imprudence of her be- 


loved mother and ſiſter, and deprived of the elegant 
reſources in which ſhe had hoped to excel, preyed on 
itſelf ; and her delicate form exhibited the ufual me- 
lancholy proſpe& of a premature r which 1 
mother trembled to note. 

Jeſſy, the lively little romp, whoſe beautiful face, | 
though expoſed to all weathers, was adorned with'a 
thouſand native graces, was Mrs. Frazer's only com- 
fort ;—ſhe combed her hair, ſmoothed her laces, 
locked the tea-cheſt, and when out of ſight of the 
neighbours, ſacrificed her - RIS and fockmgs to NT 
Mr. Frazer.  * 


With the moft grievous ſenſe of this mortifying 
change of circumſtances, no temptation of loaves or 
wE; - aſhes, 


* 
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fiſhes, nor even the definitive mf, could reconcile 
Mrs. Frazer to the idea of receiving her late huſband's 


friend at Caſtle Gowrand ; nor had ſhe taken one 


preparatory ſtep for that purpoſe, when Mr. Frazer 


haſtily informed her, that as the lady was arrived 


in a fine carriage, which ftood at the brig end, ſhe 


myuft go down to the burnſide to meet her. | 
Perhaps, had not Emma's reſpiration became more 


quick with joy, had not Jeſſy ſcampered away for her 
/foon and Stockings, making the roof ring with, 


* And are ye ſure the news is true? Mrs. Frazer 
would have reſiſted the n, even at the peril of a 
few blows ; but her children's comforts were ſo un- 


mercifully curtailed, the had not the heart to diſap- 


point them. 
The one laſs and bby, 1 5 had the honour to be 


Mr. Frazer's domeſtics, underſtood ſome ſtrange ſight 


was at the burnſide ; ſo leaving the barley broth on 


the fire, and the lean cat on the hearth, they followed 


their maiſter and maiſtreſs to ſpeer, | 
The meeting of Mrs. Walſingham and Roſa was 


an intellectual banquet, to which, however great 


their mental appetite, they did not forget to invite the 
children of him, whoſe ſpirit they tenderly apoſtro- 
phized.— Mrs. Walſingham, by whom they had been 
already embraced, called to them. At the ſight of 
Roſa, Jeſſy threw an old ftraw bonnet, which hung 
on her arm, into the burn, and the delicate ſickly 
Emma ſunk into her mother's arms. 


| 7 


\ 
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The effect of joyful ſurpriſes are not very terrific; 
Mrs, Frazer's eyes were fixed on the flow moving 
burn, while Mrs. Walſingham embraced her chil- 
dren ; but ſhe wept with joy at the ſight of Roſa, 
whoſe endearments ſoon revived her daughter; Ah 
my Kattie!”” ſighed ſhe, . if my Kattie were but 
here!“ 

The Doctor had his ſhare of welcome; Jeſſy quite 
hung round his neck ;—and Mrs. Steward, as a 
Buhanun, was included in the joyous gratulation; — 
nor was Peggy, the niece of Donald, who attended 
her miſtreſs, forgotten. 

| Mr. Frazer ſcented the loaves and fiſhes ; and as he 
had ſafe, under treble lock, ſome old ſtores of the 
Major's, he invited the whole party to Caftle Cow- 
rand, and haſtened forward himſelf to rogers for 
their reception. | 

Mrs. Frazer whiſpered _ who, donning off ' 
in a moment, got before Mr. Frazer ; and when the 
company arrived, the windows were unbarred, the 
hall-door wide open, and though it was July, large 
faggots and coals blazing in every — in the 
houſe. . 

It was not the ill-drefſed and ill-ferved ſupper 
which overſpread the faces of Mrs. Walfingham and 
Roſa with melancholy ;—but the hoſpitable entertainer 
was no more; the heart, which was warmed with 
every ſocial virtue, had ceaſed to beat; and recollec- 
tions would intrude, which could neither be repreſſed | 

M3 OOO 


nor concealed. They pleaded fatigue, and were early 
attended to their chambers by the * "Op 
followed by the. penſive Emma. 

The apartment deſigned for Mrs. Walknglan, was 
that occupied by the Major previous to his removal” 
to Edinburgh. Roſa could not forget the place 
where ſhe had paſſed fo many anxious hours: ſhe 
ſtarted, and wept. | BAR 

Mrs. Walſingham, though Rworant of the ehre 
of her emotion, was little leſs affected. Emma, whoſe. 
heart adverted to the fad era of departed happineſs, 
looked like an expiring angel; and Jeſſy fat e 
eroſſing her ſun- burnt arms on her boſom. 755 

thought, Roſa, ſaid Mrs. Walfingham, after 
a ſilent flood of tears, to have heard how you have 
paſſed your time ſince our ſeparation, and to have told you 
ſome things about myſelf; but we are neither of us fit 
for converſation, and cannot diſmiſs theſe dear chil- 
dren, Jefly ſhall be my bedfellow—let Emma be 
your's ; we ſhall have time for mutual communication 
when thefe intereſting objects are not preſent. 

Up jumped Jeſſy, and flying round Mrs. Walfings 
ham's neck, cried out, „Oh, my own paupau's 
dear friend! he aw ways ſaid you wud be gude tull 
hes pure laſſees. Emma ſes ſhe wull nae ſtay wuth 
mauma and me—ſhe wull gang tull heavene tull dear 
paupau ; but ſhe munna dee—you wull nae lete her 
dee—lete her gang with you tull the ſooth. “ 


c Can 
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Can you part * your Emma, _ * aſked 
the fair invalid, 

% Ay, indeed, Emma, I had rather perte wuth you 
tull the ſooth, tull you gete beter; than lete you gang 
tull heavene tull dear paupau. 

Roſa could not ſpeak ; the curtſied to Ms. Wal- 


ſngham, and went with Emma to her old chamber, | 


whence the hectic ſymptoms of her bedfellow, and 
| her own painful retroſpects, baniſhed fleep, T4 
The Doctor, who ſaw with pain the ſtate of 
Emma's health, took the opportunity of the ladies? 
retiring, to aſk Frazer's permiſſion for her to aceom- 
pany him to Edinburgh, which he was ſo far from 
oppoſing, that he offered to let Jeſſy accompany her 
fiſter, if her mother conſented, as it was oF on 


a viſit. | 1 


Mrs. Frazer, in the meantime, invited Mrs. Steward 
to ſit half an hour with her; and though that good 
woman deſpiſed her bug. ſne could not "refuſe to ac- 
cept it. 

A female viſiter was a comfort from which poor 
Mrs. Frazer was now entirely debarred ; and the op- 
portunity accident gave her of venting her grief into 4 
feeling boſom was not loſt : ſhe ſpoke in ſuch ſad 
terms of her firſt huſband,' and blended her regrets for © 
him with -ſuch- lamentations for the injury his chil- . 
dren ſuſtained, that inſtead of making a foe of afriend, 
as had been her cuſtom, ſhe had the good fortune to 


change an inveterate foe into a compaſſionating friend. 


M4 II? Mrs. 
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Mrs. Steward thought no more of former errors; all 
that occupied her, in reſpect to Mrs. F razer, was her 
preſent miſery. 
Mrs. Walfingham was agreeably ſurpriſed when 
the underſtood the Doctor had anticipated her wiſh 
in regard to Emma ; his houſe, both as her guardian, 
and for the advantage of medica] ſkill, was at preſent 
the moſt eligible place for her. 
Jeſſy, though in tears, inſiſted 5 ſhe was glad ban, 
was ganging ſooth, ſhe was ſae ſeek.”” 

' Roſa could not imagine how it happened that 
Emma's diale&t, though Scotch, was ſo lady-like, 
while Jefſy's was as much on a par with the common 
people. 9 4 
Ibe cauſe, Mrs. Steward ſaid, was too b 'Y 
her ear was good, and her converſation among thoſe 
common people. Mrs. Frazer gives, herſelf up ; 
Emma is in ill health; and what, with ſuch a fund of 
ſpirits, can poor Jefſy do, but talk to thoſe who will 
talk to her, and run wild among inferior people ? 

The Doctor's lip quivered. This evil,“ ſaid he, 
is not paſt remedy; the children of my friend mall 
not be loft.“ | | 
Ty You will. however, remember, Doctor, the com- 
fortleſs ſtate of the poor mother. 

Why elſe have 1 N taking only Emma to 
Edinburgh? 
Mrs. Walfingham complimented him on the equal 


dee and humanity of his conduct: ſhe truſted 
5 the 
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the evil was not paſt remedy ; and whenever a con- 


ſultation became neceſſary, ſhe hoped he would call in 
Doctor Walſingham and Dotor—?? | _ 

«« Walſingham juntor—don't be ſurpriſed, my dear 
Madam—l thought you had done with Walüngham; 


Land fo, when! Roſa ſtopped ; but perceiving nei- 
| ther Mr. nor Mrs. Frazer were preſent, the proceeded 


—** when I found I diſgraced the name of Bubanun, - 
I reſigned it, and took that you had dropped. ” 
Never was aſtoniſhment more ſtrongly depictured 
than in the countenance of Mrs. Walſingham. 2 
« Stop!”” the cried, ** let me be certain I hear 
right. Say not another word, leſt the hope that 
raiſes my ſoul to the ſkies be cruſhed. You have af- 
ſumed the name of Walfingham—great and gracious 
God !—you left Edinburgh laſt ſummer—don't an- 
ſwer—] cannot bear to believe you can anſwer, to 
itrike me dumb for ever —I could not outlive the diſ- 
appointment of my hopes. You travelled through 
-orkſhire—you undertook ataſk no human being could 
accompliſh, that of informing the mind of a rude girl, 
who already thought of marriage——Oh ! dear, dear 
Roſa ! don't interrupt me you fell into ſtrange com- 
pany, and - and—“ DI 
© Now, at leaſt,” cried Roſa, „ I may anſwer 
vou: — all this did certainly happen, though I am 
ſurpriſed to hear it from you; but the ſtrange com- 
pany I met was my own mother, and her ſecond 
buſband,” i. 
| | M 5 4 
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% Your mother! why ſhe told me you was a 
ſtranger. Ah! if I had then known you had left 
Scotland, I muſt have been ſure the deſcription I heard 
could belong only to you. But, my Roſa ! my ſweet. 
Roſa! if this woman—this naughty woman was your 
cruel mother, did ſhe not know you?“ 
Roſa perceived Mrs. Walſingham had heard of her 
mother's conduct. I was, ſhe replied, © certain 
" the was my mother, but I could Not wiſh to ranks | it 
known. 
„ You were night perfectly fo. But Rofa—dear, 
, dear girl! I am mortified you do not divine the queſ- 
tion I long to aſk :—d1d you fall into no other ſtrange 
company, in a ſtrange way? — Lou bluſh, my amia- 
ble, my ever-deftined child; fay, did you not alſo 
meet an elegant, graceful, accompliſhed, handſome 
Oh, Roſa, let me be garrulous in his praiſe, and do 
not withhold your's for the friend, the eleve of your 
Patron, him, to whom in his laſt hours he bequeathed 
you, who has ſonght you at . in Vat 
« Mr. Littleton !”* N 
« Yes, Mr. Littleton—my ſon. N. 
« Oh, my dear friend! what do Ru ſay ? Mr. 
Littleton your ſon !*? | 
* Not Mr, Littleton, but Horace Montreville, the 
Earl of Gauntlet, the heir of the moſt reſpectable old 
officer in the kingdom is Horace Littleton, Colonel 
r a s favoured friend, and my ſon. | 


| Roſa 
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Roſa changed colour—whe caſed for breath—what 
an explanation was here! Littleton, who had en- 
quired for her at Penry; Montreville, once ſo amia- 
ble, now ſo unworthy, the ſame perſon, and ſon to 
the amiable woman ſo dear to her heart! graceful 1 
amiable ! accompliſhed !- well might maternal fond» 
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neſs paint him thus! * And was it you, then, 2 


Madam, who entered Pontefract amid the acclama» 
tions of the people? did I paſs your carriage, and did 
not my heart acknowledge you?!“ 

'« Your heart was, 1 hope, at that moment too 
buſy to think on nie. | 


It was at leaſt buſy enough now; nor Was u only 


her's that was painfully agitated; - the Doctor was 


all earneſt attention — this handſome, graceful, accom- 
Pliſied being intereſted him. | 


Roſa felt a faint ſenſation ; her ears rung and ber 


fight failed; ſhe could juſt aſk for water before the 
reached the ſaſh of the window. 


Magdalena, for we muſt no longer call ber Wal- . 


fingham, ſaw, and felt an emotion which the fldt- 
tered herſelf proceeded from excels of joy. Her ſon 


I 


was, in her fond eſtimation, every thing that was 


amiable ; could he then have failed to make an im- 
preflion where it was ſo much his with? _ 


Roſa was removed into the air; and when the re- h 


covered, wept violently, :. 
There is no ſuch thing as verſes Nr 08 Ale 
6 muſt now feel it, cried Magdalena. How 


— 
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have 1 regretted the fatality that threw my Ton into the 
ſociety of a woman whom, notwithſtanding appeat- 
ances were in every reſpect againſt her, he adored! 
What arguments, what perſuaſions, what adjurations 
have I not vainly uſed to wean him from a paſſion I 
thought not only unfortunate, but diſhonpurable, be- 
cauſe the good man, to whom he owed more than life, 

leſt him joint heir with you to his fortune! If he had 
ſeen you, I knew he: mult have loved you. Never 
were two minds ſo well. paired : the- fortune is not a 
conſideration, but you, Roſa, are my choice as well as 
his; and now I find, that among the miracles of my 
eventful life it is not the leaſt that Providence has di- 
rected my ſon to the woman who, above all others, 
is moſt acceptable to his mother, and to whom he was 
bound by honour and gratitude, I dare not indulge 
my joy, Roſa ! fear your heart is cold; wn if it be, 
my ſon, my only child, will be miſerable.” . 

3 agdalena” 8 A was Cp he in Wy 
agony. 

« Your eyes, Roſa, your ſpeaking Hye greet not 
my feelings; ; but I amaze, yes, I perceive I alſo in- 
tereſt your friends; let the carriage be ordered an hour 
later, and hear the ſufferings of the ſolitaire of the 
burnſide. It is a juftification I owe the memory of 
the father of theſe dear children, and you can never 
hear it at a more intereſting moment. 

Every being preſent were indeed anxiouſly intereſted, 
and expreſſed a proper ſenſe of the gratification which, 
with grace, * and ergy: ſhe offered them, 

| Such 
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Such had been the diſtraction and terror of the 
miſerable Magdalena, ſhe had not heard, or did not 
remember, the names of her protectors ;—ſhe had in- 
deed ſo much recollection as ſerved to relate the ſtory 
of her wrongs to them; but the guilt of murder on a 
mind, in which the ſenſe of religious duties was 
ſtronger than even maternal affe&ion, after the firſt 
unfortunate ſhock, left no attention to local circum- 
ſtances ; and when put on board the yacht by Lord 
Vallerton, ſhe was even ignorant of her deſtination ; 
for though eſcaping from an ignominious death, to 
eſcape from herſelf was impoſſible. 

The yacht, as reported, was loſt on the Scotch 
coaſt ; and Magdalena, the only perſon who ſurvived, 
equally fearing and loathing the thought of returning to 
the world, we have ſeen her mind tranquillized in a 
ſolitude, where, buz-for one congenial ſpirit, ſhe would 


have ſhared the fate of her ſervant Donald. The 


Major, though he bad been forbid to talk to her of 
the affairs of the great world, except where he was 
himſelf particularly intereſted, ſometimes carried a 
newſpaper in his pocket, and read particular ſelected 
paſſages; one of theſe, which he had left, happened to 


attract her notice; the front column preſented the al- 


vertiſement for evidence relative to vey own marriage 
and her ſon's birth, 

What | a revolution: in her ſyſtem did this . 
portant paper produce! All her maternal feelings were 
renovated; her fon was probably in exiſtence ; and 

. | a Even 
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even if ignominious death awaited her, how poor 3 

facrifice was life in exchange for the bleſſing- of ſeeing 
her ſon, and ſeeing him reſtored to his native right Yo 
But while the reſolved to riſk every thing for her child, 
ſhe did not forget the falſehood and injuſtice ſhe had 
. herſelf met with, nor the many inſtances of art, by 
which the victims, of whom ſhe had read, fell into the 
toils of their enemies. Taking, therefore, Peggy as 
her only attendant, ſhe directed Donald to order a 
chaiſe to wait for her at the bridge end, half a mile 
from his dwelling; and without hinting at the purport 
of her journey, where ſhe was going, or the time of 
her abſence, braved the increaſing ſtorm, and leſt her 

ſolitude four hours after the Major took a laſt leave of 
| her, and arrived without accident in London. 

Her firſt enquiry was after Mr. Adderly ; that 

good man, as full of honour as of years, was yet liv- 
ing, but not in town. She would not dare to write; 
and though time muſt have altered her perſon, feared 
to be ſeen ; the therefore, after concealing herſelf in an 
obſcure part of the town, ſet off to Bath, where ſhe was 
told the good banker was. He had unfortunately left 
that city on a viſit to a nobleman in Devonſhire, whi- 
ther ſhe feared to follow him; fo that ſome month 
had elapſed before the moment arrived which term 
nated her misfortunes. 

The inſtant ſhe made herſelf known to Mr. Ad. 
derly, ſne heard her huſband had died a natural death, 
and that her ſon, acknowledged by ang was 

| | | | _ 
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fung for his natural ere with every vrofpeſt of of ſue- 5 
ceſs ;=he had, he ſaid, been paid every way by the 
Admiral for the ſervices he had been ſo happy as to 


render his daughter, but he would now render him 
one for which no adequate payment could be made; 
he would have the pleaſure of PR Mot EA 
parent his only child. | 

Admirat Herbert received her with wonder and 
tranſport 3 and ſhe found her ſon even more than a 


mother's fondeſt wiſn; - when laſt indeed the ſaw 


him, the preſſed the roſy lip of a cherubim ; but he 
was now pale, languid, and mdiſpofed, _ 
Magdalena's ſoothirig tenderneſs won the conſi- 


dence of her ſon, and it was with infinite pain that 


he underſtood his indiſpoſition was the conſequence 


of an internal ſtruggle between a ſenſe of honour and 


paſſion he had found irrefiſtible. 
Colonel Buhanun had, in his laſt moments, re- 


ceived his word of honour, if not rejected by his pro- 


tegee, to unite his fate with her's; and though the 


copy of a will left in England, with a codicil, leaving 
him joint heir with the young lady to bis fortune, had 


deen ſeized in the plunder at Bedanore, and though 
his own fortune was now fo large, he had made in- 
quiries after her, with intention to offer himſelf to her 


acceptance, before he ſaw her on Wendy his ate n now 


hung. 
His ſurpriſe to find his mother knew the Colone!'s 
protegee, did not equal her forrow that he had not 
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alſo known her. She however, in compliance with 
his earneſt entreaty, went herſelf to Pontefract to 
judge of the merit of his paragon; but ſhe found Mrs. 
Garnet pining for the loſs of her nameſake, and i iso- 
rant of every thing concerning her. | 

This was a heavy diſappointment to her fort = 
gave her hope that the enchantreſs, who ſhe con- 
cluded was an adventureſs, having thus vaniſhed, the 
charms of Roſa muſt ſuperſede the light impreſſion of 
a travelling, heroine; and ſhe was preparing to ac» 
company him to Edinburgh, when her father's in- 
diſpoſition detained her at the Grange ; but ſanguine 
in her hope, and anxious he ſhould acquit himſelf with 
| honour to his deceaſed friend, the gave him creden- 
tials, and he ſet off to Edinburgh, charged with com- 
miſſion to bring Roſa to the Grange ; it was from 
him ſhe heard of the Major's death, the marriage of 
his widow, Kattie's elopement, and Roſa's leaning 
the family, | 

And here ended Magdalena's narrative, which re- 
ceived, as it deſerved, the thanks of the company, 
Roſa only was ſilent; ſhe had wept over every misfor- 
tune of her friend's life ; warmed with her friends; 
abhorred her enemies; trembled for her danger; ex- 
ulted in her eſcape, and felt, as if herſelf, cheered by 
the paternal kindneſs that received and welcomed the 
wanderer home; but the coldneſs with which ſhe 
attended to all the intereſts of her ſou could not eſcape 
the obſervation of Magdalena. 


How 


- 
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How indeed, with Mrs. Woudbe and the fignature 
of the © adoring H. Montreville'” full in her mind's 
eye, could ſhe be otherways than cold to praiſes "ſo 
animated, which flowed from maternal enthufiaſm, on 
a man whom ſhe confidered as the moſt W b 
well as deceitful, of his ſex. 

Vet, ſnould the pleaſing illuſion be torn from the 
heart of the fond mother by her? ſhould ſhe be the firſt 
to announce to the moſt amiable and reſpectable of 
women, that there were yet ſorrows in ftore for her; 
that the honour of her principles were fated to receive 
a wound it would require all her piety and reſignation 
to ſuſtain ? Ah! no—let the harſh truth come from 


one who would not, like her, feel the pang bots as 


inflicter and ſufferer l 
„ Propitious, my deareft Roſa, ſaid Magdalena, 
to my beloved Horace be your filence ! but I urge 
no more; you are not the frank, the generous Roſa I 
once knew; your heart 1s caſed in cold reſerve ; you 


do not approve, nay, you diſlike the moſt honourable 


and amiahle young man in the world, in whoſe eyes 
you are a paragon. I ſay nne of his ee I 
know you too well.“ 

Roſa was till filent ; it was indeed not poſſible dy 
anſwer. without wounding the — of a r e 
or violating her on veracity. 

Enough, ſaid Magdalena, acid viſibly cables 


ing herſelf, no longer mentioned her ſon. 


Roa 
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Roſa was ready to add her narrative to that of her 
friend; but it was not required. 
1 am rich, Roſa, ſaid Magdalena, 8 a mort 
ſilence; my father's fortune is very large; my ſon, 
who is his heir, and the heir of his 'own father, has a 
more ſplendid eſtate than either, independent... 
Roſa was ſurpriſed.—“ Good God !”” ſhe ex- 
claimed, can then the turpitude— She ſtopped, 
«© What turpitude ? to what do you allyde, Roſa ? 
What! dumb again! Well, I was not aunting of 
proſpects; I meant only to let you know, that when 
you would accept it, it would be my happineſs to ac. 
erden you, and that I could do it nn incon- 
venience. |; 
Roſa never felt the blefling of Lady Ro 
protection fo much as at this moment; as without it 
the might have been reduced to accept pecuniary obli- 
gations from the mother of the rich Montreville, in 
whoſe behalf the wiſhes of that mother, of her friend, 
the Major's friend, were ſo irkſome, that the ordering 
the carriages was a relief; and thus the meeting ſo ; 
defired, ſo beyond hope, and which ſhe hes long 
looked to as the end of misfortune, was te | 
with coldneſs on one fide, and anger on the other, ©, 
The carriages were now again announced; Mrs. 
Frazer's reſpe& for the character ſhe had traduced, 
took from her all power to apologize. 
The Doctor looked at Magdalena with admiration, 
| and Mrs. Steward thought her a firſt female charac» 
I | ter 2 
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ter: — their eyes followed her. as the, walked ſlowly to 
her carriage, leading Emma, and followed by Peggy. 
Roſa had almoſt forgotten Lady Deuningcourt's 
commiſſion ; ſhe took out her pocket-book. 
1 have done every thing, * Magda- 


lena. n J 


„I am only the agent of another heart as kind, as 


+ 


a generous as your Own.” 
. W heart, Roſa, is really kind to v0. 

N % Oh how can I ever doubt 

Vet you are reſerved ; you dare not _ Mw 

| 1 was ſilent. f 
Obſtinate inexoratle |—Come, Lune, we will . 
not divide Roſa from her friends. 

When they had loſt fight of the bowing Mr. Fra- 
zer, his weeping wife, and could no longer hear Jeſſy s 
loud fare ye wells, How came it, my dear, cried 
Mrs. Steward, “that in the r you were ſo good 
as to give us of your adventures, you did not mention 
this all-accomplithed cavalier, who proves to be your!” 
friend's ſon ?”* - 

Roſa replied it was not t deceſſary. when ſhe ſpoke 
of a gentleman who reſcued her from danger, to do it 
with the enthuſiaſm of maternal tenderneſs. 

Happy man !' exclaimed the Doctor. 

It was him then I— Well, I ſay with the Doctors! 
bappy man! he is, I perceive, your fate. fan 
Roſa firmly anſwered, 4 No.“ $ A | 


/ 


dine, but meant to take a ſlight n * * 
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Doctor Cameron ſettled himſelf MIR. on the 


ſeat. | 

© Ts he like his ks * Mrs. ENT aſked,” | 

The reſemblance would not have ſtruck Roſa, but 
his eyes were like, and his figure as fine. f 

Then he is handſome 2” f 

Extremely. | 

% And graceful ?”? 

Perfectly. 

„And accompliſhed? 

„ think ſo.” | 

* And yet my dear 
And yet, Mrs. Steward, he is not my fate. 

«© The road, the Doctor obſerved, „ Was re- 
markably pleaſant. 

As the day was ſo far advanced, they did not ſtop to 


the ferry. 
Magdalena was ſolemn and referved; Roſa len 


but affectionate. 
As it would be late when they reached Edinburgh, 
Magdalena gave her card at Steele and Mont- 


gomerie's: Roſa returned her's at Lady Hopely's: 


and the Doctor agreeing to call for Emma, after ſetting 
Roſa down, they got into the carriages, and kiſſed 
hands as the roads ſeparated at the entrance of Edin- 
burgh. 

Roſa had been filent during moſt part of the way 
from the ferry, and ſhe burſt into tears when ſhe loſt 


fight of Magdalena's carriage, 
v | | A few 


—_ Fw” 2 9 


„ —— 


* 
” 
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A few minutes ſet her down at Lady Hopely's 


door; and before it cloſed, Lady Hopely appeared, 


with ſo much unpleaſant meaning in her countenance, 
that Roſa exclaimed, Dear Madam, I fear to aſx— 

« Ah, my dear!” replied Lady Hopely, leading 
her in, „here is ſad work; that poor girl is more 
mad than ever ; ſhe will not ſpeak to her mother; and 
we fear ſhe has even taken a diſlike to you. 

Roſa did not ſtay to hear more; ſhe flew to Elinor's 
toom, and, to her grief and aſtoniſhment, found Lady 
Hopely's fears verified: Elinor turned from her with 
lilguſt, went into an adjoining room, and N | 
refuſed to admit her. 

I proteſt,” ſaid Lady Hopely, ** I do moſt fin- 
ccrely wiſh Lady Denningcourt may, if this fit con- 
tinues, ſend her to ſome N mad-houſe; ſhe will 
elle actually be her dea 
| Roſa now, haſtened to Lady Denningcourt, whom 
he found in diſhabille, with ſwollen eyes and wan 
countenance, talking with a tall, freſh-coloured wo- 
man, who, though her hair was as white as ſnow, 


had all her ſound white teeth, and ſeemed liſtening, _ 


with attentive feeling, to the ſorrowing mother. 
Oh my dear Miſs Walüngham, ſhe cried, ** my 
miſery is complete if Roger has really taken an aver- 


ſion to you: 2 


Roſa wept. 
Lady Denningcourt was grieved to tell her, that 
though it was the Doctor's opinion her abſence had 
: + b | hurt 


— 
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Ink the poor girl, he was himſelf at a loſs to abodunt 
- for ſo ſudden a change ; and beſide, that her madneſs 
was literally a madneſs with method; ſhe pretendel 
to have been deceived, and therefore ſuffered nobody 
but Betty to approach her: ſhe was twice ſurpriſed 
by Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin, the elderly perſon who 
now curtſied to Roſa, telling her money, of which ſhe 
had a conſiderable q pr ; for it was now firſt re- 
Collected, that thoug when in her- moſt gloomy fits, 
nothing was fo acceptable to her as money, the never 
laid any out. 

* Hoping to win on ker by what ſhe ſeemed to 
like ſo well, her mother had given her a card purſe 
full of guineas ; ſhe took the purſe, but her behaviour 
was the ſame. FT” 

The Doctor thought that the conſtant routine of 
company diſturbed her, and adviſed leaving Edin- 
burgh, which Lady Denningcourt reſolved to'doina 
very ſhort time; — ſhe had, in the meanwhile, ſent for 
Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin, on whom ſhe could depent, 
to afſiſt Betty, a as 224 "eg left the attendant at Den- 
ningcourt. 

Roſa hoped this, like her other ſudden fits, would 
go off; but the Doctor's opinion did not confirm that 
hope; he was actually ſtaggered ;ſhe ate, drank, 
and was perfectly collected, but refuſed to M's in a 
room, or be ſeen by any body but Betty. 

Such extraordinary ſymptoms naturally led to an 
inquiry of her preceding conduct. She had been 
cheerful, 
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cheerful, though anxious, after Roſa's departure; 
bad ſat with Lady Hopely's daughters, and walked 
to the library at the - Croſs with Lady Suſan, before 
dinner, to look out ſome new books. In the even- 
ing, as ſhe objeRed to the promenade, ſhe took one 
of the books, Lady Suſan another, and they croſſed 
the ſtreet to the fields. Preſently Lady Suſan, who 
was reading ſo attentively, that ſhe had got a few 
paces on, heard a ſhriek, and turning ſhort, ſaw Eli- 
nor had dropped her book, and ſtood: ſtill, trembling | 
and pale. She went to her immediately; —two or 
three common people were about, but none, as ſhe 
thought, near enough to have frightened her. She, 
however, could not, or did not, aſſign any cauſe for 
her emotion; and Lady Suſan, who was now more 
frightened than herſelf, ſent a woman to her mother 
for affiſtance;—but it was with reluctance, and not 
till the ſaw the Doctor, of whom ſhe ftood in ſome 
ſear, ſhe would ſuffer herſelf to be led home. : 
Lady Hopely was vexed and diſappointed, as 
the Dowager reſolved on returning home. She would 
not; ſhe ſaid, burthen her friends with her calamity : 
if her daughter recovered this fit, ſne might have 
another at Athelane, where the Duke was, at this 
time of the year, in the habit of giving ſplendid en- 
tertainments, She grieved that Miſs Walfingham 
ſhould be difappointed ; but was reſolved to atone for 
the injury her child ſuſtained from a deprivation of 
early maternal care, by devoting her life and fortune 
| | to 
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to her, whatever might be her fate. She hoped the 
dreary proſpect would not appal Miſs Walſingham; 
for ſhe confeſſed that her ſociety ſeemed like a pearl in 
the cup of affliction ; living, ſhe would ſtudy her hap- 
pineſs in return for that ſhe would certainly receive 
from her; — and dead, ſhe would liberally, requite her, 
The world had as few charms for Roſa as for Lady 
Denningcourt ;—ſhe could not ſee ſo elegant and 
amiable a waman, almoſt in the prime of life, devote 
herſelf to ſorrow, without feeling a ſenſation of ſym- 
pathy mixed with affectionate reſpect; and declared 
it would be the pride of her exiſtence to meliorate the 
affliction it had pleaſed Heaven to inflict ; and certain 
it is, ſhe did, from that hour, meliorate every painful 
ſenſation in the boſom of Lady Denningcourt. 
Ibis night, like the laſt, Elinor refuſed going to 
bed with any other perſon in the room, ** Betty 
might ſleep in the cloſet; and as ſhe had reſted well 
after this indulgence, it was repeated, with the precau- 
tion, however, of nailing down the N ſaſhes of 
the windows. | . 
Of this ſhe at firſt 8 for want of air; 
but as the upper ſaſhes let down, ſhe was ſoon eaſy: 
The next morning Roſa wiſhed to wait on Magda- 
lena; but Lady Denningcourt was ſo much indiſ- 
poſed, and ſo anxious to have her reports of Elinor, 
who, however, would hardly ſpeak -or look at her, 


that ſhe found it impoſſible. 


In 
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In the height of a domeſtic affliction, to which Lady 


Hopely ſacrificed all her viſitets, and which her 


daughters were too amiable not to feel, it would alſo 

be improper for her to receive company at home, and 
therefore ſhe wrote cards of excuſe to Doctor Came- 

fon, Mrs. Steward, and Emma; but it was not till 
after blotting. near a dozen ſheets of paper, with 
mingled tears and ink, ſhe could reſolve on one to ſend 
Magdalena, She ſimply ſtated, that a domeſtic miſ- 
ſortune in the family where ſhe had the honour to re- 
ide, prevented her from ſeeing her, whom the never 
could ceaſe to love: —begged her favourable thoughts, 
and lamented a cauſe, which certainly did exiſt, why 
her heart muſt appear inacceſſible to the friend who 
was ſo dear to her. To this ſhe > receaved . following 
auſwer:— | | 


<© MY DEAR Rosa, r 
I have not ſlept fince I parted with you; 
but I have been uſed to court ſleep in vain j there 
was nothing new, therefore, in that; I perceive there 
is a cauſe, but whether it is a reaſon, time will prove: 
my carriage is at the door :=my letters, by this 
morning's poſt, demand my preſence in London, and 
| only waited to fee or hear from you: tell me if Lady 
Hopely's is your permanent addreſs need I ſay ou 
will hear again of 
« M. MoxTREVILLE.” 


VOL, v. N | Roſa 
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| Roſa immediately returned a ſhort note, and incloſed 

Lady Denningcourt's addreſs, eaſier in the idea that 
Magdalena was obliged to leave Scotland, than if ſhe 
had remained near, without the poſſibility of a free 
intercourſe, and without a diſpoſition to wiſh it. 

The evening of a day that afforded no my of hope 
in reſpect to Elinor, was now ſhutting in; and Roſa 
was ſlowly paſſing her door, toward Lady Denning— 
court's, when ſhe popped her head out, juſt to ſay, 

* Roſa, you have deceived me, but I forgive you, 
and cloſed it inſtantly. Roſa ſighed, went on, and 
- ſat with the Counteſs till the hour of reſt ; when, 
having looked in on Elinor, ſhe returned to her own 
chamber. 77 
What ſort of ſleepers Lady Hopely's domeſtics 
might be, does not appear; but no doubt the kitchen 
maid, whoſe buſineſs it was to clean the ſteps, was 
ſurpriſed to find the door on a jar at fix o'clock next 
morning. As the police, however, of Edinburgh is 
ſo excellent, that few night robberies are known there, 
ſhe thought it might be accident, and ſo let it reſt with 
herſelf. Before eight, however, the houſe was 
alarmed by a violent knocking and calling from the 
cloſet where Betty flept. 

Lady Denningcourt, whom care rendered wakeful, 
was the firſt, and Roſa, who was reading and inhal- 
ing the pure air of her window, the ſecond, to hear 
it; they ran into Elinor's chamber, teriified with 
ſorebodings of ſome miſchief, and found Betty a faſt 

3 prifoner 
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priſonet in the cloſet, the door being locked and 
bolted (outſide. 

What whim js this my dear child: 12 ſaid Lady 
Denningcourt, approaching the bed, where the cur- 
tains were drawn round; but no Elinor was there. 

Lady Denningcourt fell on the floor ſpeechleſs;— 
and Roſa, filled with the moſt fearful apprehenſtons, 
ran from room to room, calling on * dear Elinor, 
No Elinor anſwered. 

The kitchen maid, amid the general alarm, revealed 
her ſecret about the door: — the apprehenſions for 
Elinor increaſed: every ſervant, and as many chair- 
men as could be found, were diſpatched different 
ways: —but while Roſa held volatiles to Lady Den- 
ningcourt, who fell from one fainting fit into another, 
and the ladies all ſat in momentary expectation of ſome 
dreadful cataſtrophe, the houſe-maid brought in an 
odd glove, a pocket handkerchief, and a ſmall packet 
of papers, dropped, in going down the back ſtairs, by 
Flinor, which, on being opened, developed the whole 
myſtery, and proved, that by this time her madneſs 
nad ended in * amazement.'* 


/ 


- - 


PAPER I, + | 


„ MY DEAR ELINOR, 
A am fo overjoyed, I don't know how t to write. 


1] faw you at the Croſs to-day, but you did not knorr 
| N2 mes 


* 
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me. If you can open your window when it is dark, 
and let down a ſtring, any weight tied to it, I will tie 

2 letter, ee you may draw up won't —_— 10 
ſay more. 


*** 


PAPER 11. 


* Oh, my dear love! Providence or love ſure gave 
me the power to put my note on your book, and con- 
trived this method of telling you what I have ſuffered 
ſince you was taken from me. I was ſent to my fa- 
ther's like a thief, who you, my dear love and friend, 

know was no father. I hope I never ſhall lift my 
Hand againſt him; but he uſed me like a dog, and 
kept me tied, on-bread and water, till two men came 
and took me to London in a coach, and then I was 
happy, becauſe I thought I would beg” my way. to 
Cumberland ;—but Oh, my dear love! I was in pri- 
ſon—my own father ſwore a debt againſt me; to be 
ſure he paid my board, but what was that, or a gol- 
den crown, without you, my dear love ? Providence 
knew I meant no hurt, only to have my dear love; 

ſo I was releaſed by a ſerjeant, who was recruiting for 
the regiment now on duty here, who, before my 
cruel father knew any thing of the matter, paid the 
debt, and took me away. I was preparing to deſert, 
if it colt my life for what is life without my dear 
love? - when I met you. Oh, my dear love] now you 


are in the country, where Jon may do what you 
} pleaſe j— 
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pleaſe ;—you remember what you have promiſed to 
one who has no friend but his dear love=ſuch an 
opportunity will never come again; and indeed, my 
dear love, -I had rather die at once, than loſe you, my 
own love. I ſhall ſtay here, under the ſhade of the 
wall, till yon drop an anſwer ; "apd as 1 have got 
paper and pen and ink ready, can write any Yung by 
the lamp lights to my dear love. 


PAPER III, 


« God Almighty bleſs my dear love! I will pray 
for you night and day. Thirty pounds is the price of 
the diſtharge—what you dropped is a great deal more 
than will be wanting. I will go directly oy 1. 
God for ever bleſs me dear love i 

PAPER: Iv. | — 

« All is done have bought the clothes, and am | 
now dreſſed in them it is not the firſt time you have 
given me a coat to my back. I ſhall have the chaiſe 
exactly at four—not earlier, elſe we ſhall be at the 
place too ſoon ; where 1 agreed for a 1 and then | 
we will 80 on 19 the Ways my love.“ 1} 24 

PAPER v. | 

bo Alli is ready—put on a the gown boldly—it i is ex- 
actly the colour —and you are near the ſize of the 
maid: —1 thake from top to toe.“ 


- 
- . by 
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To conceive the aſtoniſhment of the ladies at Tead- 
ing theſe letters is impoſſible. | 
*& ] do remember,” cried Lady Suſan, 6c there was 
a ſoldier paſſed us at the time.“ 
So then,” ſaid” RAY Mary, Miss Athelane 

is really a 

A look from her mother ſtopped her. | 

My dear Counteſs, cried Lady Hopely, you 
don't ſpeak; — what do you ſay to this what thall 
we do? . 

Lady Denningeourt at once revived ;—no 3 
terrified by the momentary expectation of hearing 
ſome fatal news of Elinor, the elopement was rather 


welcomed as a relief from fear of ſomething worſe. 


«© Recall all your people in the firſt inſtance, the 


replied, ** that ſo bad an act may not diſgrace your 


amiable daughters, and my as amiable Roſa, There 


is no derangement in this buſineſs—it is her own de- 
Iberate act ;—1I have already taken my reſolution—l _ 
can never aſſociate with theſe Croaks, or their ſort— 


nor would my unhappy child have ever been at caſe 
with me or my ſort, 1 will immediately ſettle a hand- 


ſome annuity on her; but if her children be my heirs, 
1 will educate them. Roſa, I brought this poor girl 


into the world in ſorrow ; ſhe could not feel affection 
for a mother, whom ſhe only knew as the being who 
deprived her of ail ſhe loved. I felt this at the mo- 

ent; but though I ſtrove to attach her to me by 
every act of indulgence,” my love for her was the love 
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of duty; that has not, nor ever will be, abated but : 
there are certain comforts in looking forward to a dear 
and amiable companion ; and while you remain with 
me, that comfort will be'mine ;—you are dearer to me 
than I can expreſs—you will nat leave me? 

© Never, never!“ cried Uh dropping o on her 
knees. 

«© =KNo, I ol be Ra for her, ail Lady Hopely, 
delighted to find an event, which at firſt the feared 


would have a fatal effect on 1 her friend, recerved with 2 


ſuch temper and reſignation. 
Never is too long a period for you, my dear 
Roſa, to promiſe, or your bondſwoman to engage, 
crigd Lady Mary. I'I lay my life of RE 
ſult come into my head. 
I know what is come iba 7 cried Lady 
Suſan ; “we ſhall be the talk of Edinburgh. * 
« And therefore let us leave it before the races,” 
cried Lady Mary. 
Lady Denningcourt was ed but the knew her 
friends too well to ſuppoſe any apology neceſſary from 


them: the inſtantly ordered her people to get ready—" 


Lady Hopely did the ſame; urging her friend to ac- 
company her to Hopely ; ; but as Lady Denningcourt 
had determined on not going to Athelane, and as the 
wiſhed to conſult the Duke before any eſtabliſhment 
was formed for her daughter, ſhe declined the invita- 
tion; and by twelve o'clock left Edinburgh with Roſa | 
in her carriage; the good Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin had 


* 4 5 part 
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part of the Doctor's chaiſe; and as As travelled 
poſt, reached  Denningcourt by dinner on the third 
why | 


; 


4 


c. * 


4 Wedding Arr. 3 in her Elemeni— Mn, 
Brown in the Dump and an Old Woman peeping 
through her Spectacles io the denouement of 00 x 
Vase 5 3885 C 


Roswi 'Sendeavoursto prevent Lady Denningoodd 3 
thoughts from dwelling too intenſely on the conduct 
of her daughter during the journey, were even more 
ſucceſsſul than ſhe could have hoped. She was in- 
deed happily in poſſeſſion of anecdotes which could 
not tire her auditor; — every remembrance of Colonel * 
Buhanun; every letter he had wrote; the minuteſt. 
particular reſpecting him, was intereſting; and though 
it was her wiſh to avoid ever adverting to Montreville, 
yet his early anecdotes were ſo blended with her own. 
ſtory, that ſhe got entangled in the courſe of her con- 
verſation, and could neither proceed nor retreat with- 
out introducing both his ſtory and his mother's, 


* . 
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My dear child!“ cried the Counteſs, in aſto- 
niſhment, ** what is this you are telling me? are you 
not exerciſing a pretty inventive fancy? | 

Inventive!“ repeated Roſa, deeply bluſhing; 
from an idea that Lady Dane knew the young 
man, 

It appears fo nn fo incredible to me, 
replied her Ladyſhip, that L can hardly believe you 
have been ſpeaking of certain facts ;— the mother of 
this young man living! —ſaved from ſhipwreck! — ſo 
long a ſolitary recluſe in Scotland — My father, Rofa, 
the late Lord Denningcourt, and wm were the | 
happy protectors of that injured woman.“ : 

% You, Madam! good Heavens l but you * 
are, in ſome ſhape or other, connected with all good 
people, and an active party in all good actions. | 

Not quite all, my dear ;—but this is a pleaſure 
I could never have expected, and I owe you a vaſt 
deal for the information; I] am now indeed intereſted, - 
in the event of the law-ſuit,” 25 54 

When the carriage drove up to the entrance of the 
jointure-houſe, Lady Denningcourt expected the Duke 
of Athelane would have been, as uſual, ready to wel- 
come her home, as the out-rider the had ſent to an- 
nounce her return, muſt have arrived; but before ſhe 
had time to expteſs her ſurpriſe that he did not, the 
unopened letters addreſſed to him from herſelf, which 
lay on his table, proved that he had left the jointure- 


houſe. 0 
1 | ' Mrs, 


", 
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Mrs. Mir Ml aun, WY the moment ſhe 
alighted, had enquired hoo her gude Lorde Duke ded? 
followed with, Eh my Lady, dinna ai coonfe] ye 
tull gang tull Athelane?“ 

„Why ſure my uncle is not d thither ?“ 

4 Trothe es he, my Lady.” 

„ And my niece? 

« Endeed es ſne. 

And Margaret Bruce?“ 

* Hoot! hoo caun ye doot thaut ? ye ken the's aw- 
way the ſhadeow of Meſs Angus. | 

Lady Denningcourt was amazed ; according to her 

calculation, this was the day of the grand ball al. freſco, 
which was to conclude the marriage feſtivals, The 
houſekeeper was rung for ; but as ſhe only knew the 
wedding had not taken place, it is fit the reader ſhould 
be better informed. The ftory was this :— 
Mir. Joſiah Turgid ſucceeded his uncle in five thou- 
ſand pounds, and a ſet of warm clients; he had 
therefore a fortune and character ready made to his 
hand. 

Mr. Lemuel Supple,. on the contrary, bad no more 
coats than backs, and both very bare; —when at a 
Weſttninſter election, he being a pot-walloper, though 
in the one garret he kept for his family uſe, out of a 


houſe for which he paid, or agreed to pay, twelve 
pounds per year, no ſuch thing as a pot, and very ſel- 
dom a fire was ſeen :—but a pot-walloper he unqueſ- 
tionably was, and a glorious harveſt he made of this 
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ſame election; for it was Supple here, Supple there ; 


Supple do this; ſwear that; and all they ſaid, that 
and more did Mr. Lemuel Supple do; — by theſe 
means he got in good caſe, and two cotits ; but what 
made his fortune, was a long bill he preſented to the 
committee of the fitting member; and, as they were 
weak enough. to diſpute it, as the defendant was an 
unpopular man, and the bill a little obſcure, the jury 
found a verdi& for the plaintiff, This made his for- 
tune, and the world gave his character; after which 
he was in wonderful requeſt; and had all the Nobles 
in the land been Lord Gauntlets, he would have had 
every man of them. | 
In the caſe of Gauntlet perſus 8 Mr. Sop⸗ 
ple had many points to conceal; talked with great 
volubility, but produced none of the documents de- 
manded by Mr. Joſiah Turgid, who had many points 
to find out, and did not talk at all. | ; 
It was an ill-fated morning which brenght two un- 
welcome expreſſes to Delworth j one for the beau- 
tiful Counteſs, the other for Sir Solomon Muſhroom, 
in the perſon of Mr. Joſtah Turgid "himſelf, whoſe 
ſuſpicion of foul play made him ſo watchful and jealous, 
that he had procured a copy of the deed of renun- 
ciation ſigned by the Earl and Counteſs, of thoſe very 
eſtates, and that very title, for which his client was 
on the point of, paying eighty thouſand pounds; and 
as the ſtated time for the Earl's deſcent from the 


Peerage, was within fourteen days after the W | 
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of his nephew ſhould be proved, and. as that was 
now done, Mr. Turgid had taken the moſt expedli- 
tious mode of informing Sir Solomon of the whole 
buſineſs. 1 0 
| Such of our readers as have Tiſited that grand and 
| uſeful appendage to the honour and crown bf Great- 
Britain, the wild beaſts in the Tower, and have heard 
the ſavage monarch of the woods in a rage for his 
ſupper, may conceive ſomething like the Knight at 
this diſcovery; but nothing in that, or any other 
curious collection, can give an idea of the fury of the 
beautiful Counteſs, when he preſumed to ſpeak, in a 
loud key, to her on the buſineſs. 

Lady Gauntlet had indeed received an expreſs, ill 
calculated to ſweeten her temper. 

Admiral Herbert, notwithſtanding the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous endeavours on the part of her friends, to avert; 
the misfortune, had. been at Court, where he did not 
trouble any great man to preſent him: he had made 
his bows at ſea, and his ſervices were his patrons ; he 
boldly ſhewed himſelf where thoſe ſervices were of the 
greateſt importance, demanded an audience, and deli- 
vered a plain tale, with ſuch feeling and truth, that 
the penſion on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, deſigned for the 

beautiful Counteſs, was reſerved for ſome other, and 

it is hoped, worthier purpoſe. Notice, was ſent to 

the friends of her divine Ladyſhip, that her preſence 

would be . with; and a note from the Mi- 
niſter, | 
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| aiſters forwarded with due ' delicacy, to LY the. 
Earl's reſignation of his appointments. 

In the midſt of theſe vexations, it was very bard on 
Lady Gauntlet to have the torments of futurity anti- 
cipated, by letting looſe one of her own black imple- 
ments to torture and upbraid her; it was too much, 
and the Knight, ignorant of the infinitude of her 
griefs, thinking it was his reproaches that changed 
the face of an angel into foaming fury, was ap- 
palled. 

„ To think, eas.” ſaid he, in a ſofter tone, 
ce that you ſhould ſo treacherouſly abandon me- me, 
who have been ſo faithful to your, intereſt ;—who ex- 
poſed my character -W- 

Who wrote the villanous ſcroll, of which, this 
is a copy, cried ſhe, ſhewing the rough draught of 
his offer to Montreville, which he had given to Char- 
lotte, and which ſhe had entruſted to her mother. - 

Sir Solomon gnaſhed his teeth; drops of perſpira- 
tion ſtood on his forehead while the traced his nefa- 
rious practices through lite, from the beginning of his 
artful career to that moment, marking the officious 
intelligence he brought from London reſpecting the 
wife of the late Earl, and the letters he wrote to Mon- 
treville, as the two grand epochs of his life, with a 
volubility, preciſion, and malice that bore down every 
thing before it ;- and when ſhe retired, left poor Sir 
Solomon, with diſtended eyes, dropped jaw, and 
ſhaking limbs without power to move. In this con- 

4 dition 
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dition he was found * Mrs. Feverſham and Miſs 
Muſhroom. 

Why what, in the name of wonder,” cried Mrs. 

Feverſham, * is the matter with Six Solomon: ! ſure, 

Sir, you are unwell ?”? 

& Law! Mrs. Feverſham, you are always finding | 
out one ſtrange thing or another.“ 

Charlotte, ſaid Sir Solomon, you muſt pre- 
pare to leave this houſe; you have narrowly eſcaped 
Tuin, and had it not been for my friend, Mr. Joſiab 
Turgid=—"" 

« Law, uncle! I am ſure he is a very troubleſome, 
dawdling, old fellow; he can have done no good.“ | 

Charlotte, you muſt not marry, this ſon of the 
Gauntlets.”” 

« Not marry him! not marry Lord Delworth ! 
what, after making ſuch a piece of work! after in- 
viting all the world to the wedding! and making that 
beggarly Lord at the caſtle as jeatous as a Moor! not 
marry ! 127 | 

No, not marry ! Get your ibiags ready, or leave 
the bout with me without them. 

« For my part, joined Mrs. F everſham, ce though. 
the houſe 1s pretty enough, nay, though it 'is very 
pretty, here are ſuch in and out, hocus pocus doings, 
that I proteſt I ſhan't be forry——?” | 

Fou ſhan't be ſorry, Ma'am, Well, that is too 
bad; pray who thinks of your ſorrow ? My uncle 
does not conſult you.“ 


« Well, 


* 
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« Well, don't vex yourſelf about me, you dear diſ- 
agreeable thing , for I have a notion you will have a- g 
fairs enough of more conſequence.” 

* I\fay we will ſet off immediately. 

« Sha, uncle! Law! I with that Mr. Turgid 
had hanged. I cannot fet off, nor I can't be 
off; Lord Delworth and I have been as good as man 
and wife ever fince I have been in the country. 

«© Huſh—ſh—ſh—fh!'* cried Mrs. Feverſham. 
„What does the G ſay ? demanded Sir 
Solomon. | 

No, Ma'am, I ſhall not haſh, nor need my uncle 
be in a paſſion ; for Lord Delworth is a man of 3 
and we are bound to each other.. | 

« Will he marry you, Madam, without my 
money? 

Law, uncle! do you think I can aſl him ſuch 
an odd queſtion ?*? 

© Ay, Sir Solomon,“ ſaid Mrs. Feverſham, * that 
would be an odd queſtion indeed. 

However, Sir (and Miſs Muſhroom at that mo- 
ment happening to recollect about five hundred caſes 
in point, which, in all her reading, ſhe had never 


known to be given up, ſhe aſſumed an air of dignity), _ 


my honour and my heart are in my own keeping; [ 
have pledged the one, and yielded the other: fo, Sir, 
though I ſhould be extremely ſorry to offend ye) I 
mu} ad I ſhall ” to my engagement. 


a» 
' 
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60 You will?“ 
466 Indubitably.”” 


- « Why then, by God, Madam, you fhall indus: 


tably ſtarve. 


% Cruel uncle! anheppy Deut undons Char- 
lotte !''—and the wretched fair put her handkerchief © 


to her eyes, and haſtening out at the door, was the next 


moment ſeen paſſing hi window, hanging on the arm 


of her lover. 7 
« Poor girl!” cried "I Fererſham, ' Von 


| muſt not be ſurpriſed, Sir Solomon; you can't ſups 


poſe her heart is to be drawn off and on as you tie or 


untie your money- bags; ſhe is in love——but, heavens? 


Sir Solomon, what is the matter?“ 
Chronic diſeaſes had begun to make. great breaches 


in the equanimity of the Knight's diſpoſition, even *. 


before Mrs. Feverſham left Muſhroom-houſe, The 
alternate ſtruggles « of paſſion, grief, rage, and fear, were 
too much for him to contend with at once; it turned 
the current of his blood; he became black in the face, 


then broke out into profuſe perſpiration, and was car- 


ried, by direction of Mrs. Feverſham, to bed, with an 


attack of the gout in his ſtomach, that promiſed fair 


to take him off. 
News of this fort, whether good or bad, cin 
with amazing rapidity. Lady Gauntlet would not 


we 4 


condeſcend to enter his chamber; but ſhe heard from 


two doctors, who were ſummoned, that it was doubt- 


ful whether he could live till morning. Rk 
Lord 


' of 


— 
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Lord and . Gauntlet were W now almoſt be- 


wildered with difficulties, inaſmuch as when nobody .  - 


diſputed his Lordſhip, and he poſſeſſed a fine clear 
eſtate, his creditors were numerous, and ſomewhat 
impatient. Now he was, or would be in a few days, 
reduced to plain Mr. Montreville, with no treaſure but 
a beautiful wife, who had been in her bloom five and 
twenty years, and who had loft all her intereſt. The 
alternative of a priſon or exile, admitted of no douht 
as to preference; and it ſtruck her Ladyſhip, that Sir 
Solomon's money, as to be ſyre he muſt die, would 
make them vaſtly comfortable : ſhe therefore gave her 

ſon his lefſon ; and though the paroxyſms of Sir Solo- 
mon's diſorder were frequent and dreadful, Lord Del- 
worth could not bear his dear Charlotte out of his 


ſight one moment. - 
Lady Gauntlet had the better pe 50 to ar- 
range her grand affairs, as Mrs. Feverſham, finding 
nobody elſe cared about the ſick man, by whoſe death 
her leaſt loſs would be her annuity, nailed herſelf to 
the bedſide, and followed up the doctor's medicines 
and directions with ſuch zeal, that by day-light the 
next morning, when he was expected to be à corpſe, 
the fit had left him, and he was thanking Mrs. Fever- 
ſnam for the life ſhe had, he ſaid, preſerved. Y: 
Although Sir Solomon did not aſk for Charlotte, 
yet now that he was better, and her annuity ſecured, 
Mrs. Feverſham thought ſhe would let the dear dif 
agreeable thing know Arey lo ! her room was 
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empty, her clothes gone, and bet woman, Mrs, Per- 


ſian, lamenting that ſhe, who was the beſt dreſſer of 


hair and layer-on of rouge of any Engliſh woman in 


London, ſhould have demeaned herfelf fo much as to 
wait on the niece of a ſimple Knight, who had the aſ- 
ſurance to elope without letting her into the ſecret. 
Mrs. Perſian, the butler faid, need not take on fo; 
there had been more elopements without the knows 
ledge of as good fervants as ſhe ; for, in the firſt n 
Mrs. Woudbe, an artful old devil“ 
Ol Mr. Butler; — Mrs. Feverſham by no 
means thought Mrs. Woudbe could be an old woman, 
though, in every other reſpect, ſhe was bad enough. 


The butler nodded an affirmative. Mrs. Woudbe, 


then, the young Mrs. Woudbe, if the lady would 


have it ſo, ſet off at ſeven laſt night, and Madam 


Roſette, with the young ladies, were to bear her 
company part of the way; but, poor girls, he dared 
to ſay, their faces would never be ſeen there again; 


and how the devil the Counteſs, Lord Delworth, the. 
Major, and Mrs. Modely got off he could not think, 
as none of the ſervants heard them; but off they all 


were. © As to me, he added, I have ſaved a 


pretty decent fortune, ſo indeed have moſt of the men. 


and we don't mind a year or two's . but it will 
fall hard on the women.“ 


What a ſimpleton am I !** cried Mrs. Feverſhjin 4 
4 to liſten to all this proſing, and I dare ſay not & 


word true—I will go to Lady Gauntlet directly.“ 


HE r;zA -« 
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8o ſaid, ſo done; but facts n as Mr. Butler 


had ſtated them. 


This was the eve of the n wedding-day, 
when cooks, confectioners, carpenters, fidlers, taylors, 
lampmen, and all forts of-trades, were to make the 
joyful finiſh to their work and they no fooner heard 
that there would be no wedding, nor any. money, 
than they began to be very loud, and very blunt. 

What could poor Mrs. Feverſham do in this caſe ? 
Sir Solomon ſtill lay, though out of danger, in a ſtate. 
that rendered it impoſſible to diſcloſe the ſituation of 
matters to him. The Rev. Mr. Brudenel, indeed, 
who came down, with a ſpecial licence in his pocket, 
to marry the young pair, continued in the houſe, for 
2 reaſon that often makes cloſe houſckeepers—he had 
not money to pay the expence of the journey for his 
wife and ſelf to London; and all he could fay to ap- 
peaſe the people was ſcoffed at. | | 

In this exigence, Lady Louiſa, who was terrified 
and indiſpoſed, adviſed ſending to requeſt the protec- 
tion of Lord Denningcourt and the Duke of Athelane, 
who both readily obeyed the ſignal of diſtreſs ; and 
by ſome money from the latter, and fair promiles from 
the former, prevailed on the people to diſperſe.  . 

The wedding, the carnival, the balls al freſco, were 
of courſe knocked up; and the Duke conveyed. his 
two damſels to Athelane, from whence he propoſed. 
to write to Lady Denningecourt, Yes 


The 
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The aggregate of this hiſtory, told by the bouſe- 
' keeper, was truly a ſurpriſe to Lady Denningcourt 
and Roſa; the latter of whom, on going up to eo 
her dreſs, was followed by Mrs. Brown. 

« Oh geminigig, Miſs Roſa !'” cried Betty, in a 
tone between a whine and a ſcold, © you ſee, Miß 
Roſy, my fufferens are never to ind; one trouble after 
another, Oh dear! Oh dear! what a misfortunate 
woman I am ! To think of Mits Elinor, to come to go 
to ſerve me in this manner, as to run away with that 
ſcapegrace, Jack Croak ; for as to my liven again 
with any of the Croaks, or Madam Bawſky, why tis 
quite out of character, out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, and I ſhan't do no ſuch thing. Oh dear t Oh 
dear! to think'of my ſufferens would milt a heart of 
ſtone.—And pray, Miſs Roſa, can-you think what is 


gone with that poor ingnorant man, my huſband? 


to think as he no ſoonder hopped off with his one leg, 
than that Wy Miſs Elinor ſhould ruinate me in this 
cruel manner. 


Roſa's mind had been ſo buſied by 15 N 


rapidly ſucceeded each other at Edinburgh, that after 
her firſt ſurpriſe, at finding he had not been with the 


Doctor, ſhe had not thought of poor John. ; 


* Poor Mr. Brown !”* ſhe exclaimed j—** Indeed, 
Betty, I am quite uneaſy about him, I expected to 
have both ſeen and heard of him at Edinburgh.“ 

* At Edinburgh ! Lord, Miſs Roſy, why what 


ſhould he do there ? that would be only gwain further 
1 | field 
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feld to tread in the mire; for though Skotlun is not 
ſuch a devilditch place as I thought, there is a plen- 
ful ſcarcity of poor hobjeks there I am ſure ; they 
talk of the good politiſies of the city, but tis all great 
cry and little wool ; for if there is not no thieves, 
there's baggars enough: Not that I diſparage bag- 
cars, Miſs Roſa, fur from it; J am ſure if I did not 
clean you myſelf, I ſtood by and ſeed it done; but 
howſever, wonders grows with acrons, and here be 
you a gwain to be made a fine lady, and have all poor 
Muſs Elinor's rooms, even to that hod little one as 
ſhe liked ſo well, and I ſuppoſe I ſhall loſe my 
place. - | 

If you had 8 well to Mr. Brown, perhaps 
you would not have wanted a place, Betty ;- for he, 
laſſure you, will be taken care of by Colonel Buha- 
nun's children.“ N 

„What, I ſuppoſe, Miſs, they'll allow him a crown 
a week, and ſixpence for backee ; but what's that? 
why not enough hardly to pay for my milk of roſes.” 

© Then uſe water as I do, Betty. : 

« Not I, Miſs; for, beſides that your face is as 
white as the driven ſnow, tis not genteel; but how- 
erer, Miſs Roſy, I ſuppoſe you muſt have a maid, as 
you are gwain to be a fine lady, and as that poor 
nmorant man, John Brown, ſaid—let me ſee—ſome= 
thing about proſperity breaking the bond, of affliction; 
—and ſo J hope, Miſs Roſy, as you'll ſpeak to my 
Lady, and let me ſtop though God he knows I 


live 
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live the life of a dog ;—our ſtuart is as grumpiſh as 
an old hound; and though he is a portly man; and 
worth a power of money, I think myſelf as good'as 
he- why not? and I am ſure when John Brown had 
his two legs, and uſt to have his hair plaſtered 
| down his temples, and his cocked hat, and cambfic 
chitterlin, why he was no more to compare with him 
nor nothen ren my ſufferens will never ind, that's a 
ſure mar 

Roſa had changed her dreſs, without the leaft al⸗ 
ſiſtance from Betty, during her unconnected harangue, 
which ſhe heard without hearing, her thoughts being 
full of anxious wonder reſpecting John. —“ I am 
really uneaſy about your huſband, Betty think if 
he is alive—"" | 

Lord, Miſs Roſy, how ſoon you be dreſſed, and 
you look as nice as my nail ;—alive, Miſs ! yes, ye, 
] dare ſay he is alive and merry ; give John Brown a 
pot of fine amber, a clean chitterlin, ſpatterdaſhes, and 
that rigmirol old Shukſpur, he never 1 nothen 
about paying the brewer or diſtiller,” 

And who did mind it, Betty.“ 

* Why Lord, Miſs, nobody, to be ſure! forT am 
fure I had no time. —But Oh, geminigig ! Miſs, do 
look out of this here winder ; what thing 1s that 
coming waddleing along, with two ſarvants after her? 
why I wiſh F may die if I don't believe it is my old 
Miſtreſs Feverſnam; why, what can have brought 


her into theſe parts; - well, to be ſure, ſhe is in her 
element 


\ 
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clement now; geminigig, look at her feathers, and 
her long train, and ſee, if the has not got a ſmart 
body carrying her pareſoul=my ſtars ! ſhe moves 
like our gooſe after the goſlings; well, I declare the 
ſooks monſtrous credibility ; I ſhall go and take no- 
tice on her, and aſk her into the ouſekeeper's room, 
now our ſtuart is ſo grumpiſh ;**—and away ran 
Betty, while Mrs. Feverſham beſtowed on our heroine 

a ſuthcient number of nods and ſhort bobbing curtſies, 


to intimate ſhe was come to viſit her. — So ſhe de- 


{cended time enough to apptize Lady Denningcourt, 
and witneſs the mortification of poor Betty, whoſe 
familiar addreſs was anſwered with the moſt forbid- 
ding coldneſs, and whoſe invitation to the houſekeeper's 
room was not anſwered at all. „ 
The lady was ſo over- dreſſed that, between the 
weight of a gold muſlin, trimmed with Mechlin 
edging, and gold ſpangles, and an immenſe plume of 
fine oftrich feathers, with a large bunch of artificial 
roſes, and a wreath of the ſame round her trimmed _ 
hat, with other appendages totally unſuitable to the 
undreſs her fine lace morning-cap affected, ſhe really 
looked ready to fink with fatigue, when, conducted by 
a ſervant, ſhe entered where Lady Denningcourt and 

Roſa were ſitting. - | 017 | 
Roſa aroſe to introduce- her to the Counteſs, hut 
Mrs. Feverſham choſe to introduce herſelf; the 
made a ſliding curtſey, hoped her Ladyſhip was well; 
threw herſelf on a ſofa ; took off her glove; ſhewed 
: a white 
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a white arm decorated with pearl bracelets, and "8g 
gers, where, as Betty ſaid, proſperity had broken the 
bond of affliction, for they were decked with real 


diamonds inftead of Doveys. This fair hand ſhe ex- 


tended to Roſa, with“ how do, my dear ?—hoom!— 
I am vaſtly glad to ſee you, as you may ſuppoſe 
from my-taking this long walk, which has almoſt 
killed me—hoom to be ſure I might have rode, but 
then exerciſe is ſo good for me, I am always better 
after profuſe perſpiration—hoom !*? | 

Roſa bluſhed for her fine acquaintance. 

Well, I ſuppoſe you have heard how we go 
on: 977 

„% No;'*—Roſa had only heard the marriage was 
broken off, 

No! what you don't know then they are all off 
but poor Sol, and me, and the little priggiſh Pente 
and his inſipid wife.“ 

« Off!”” repeated Lady Denningcourt. 

«© ExaQtlly ſo, replied Mrs. Feverſham, ſhrug- 
ing her ſhoulders ;—** and that naſty woman, Mrs. 
Woudbe, the is finely done up too; you mult have 
heard of her?“? APY 

Roſa made an, effort to ſpeak, but the eagerneſs of 
the intended queſtion prevented her utterance ; and 
Lady Denningcourt, who, though ignorant of the 
motives, ſaw her impatience, anſwered for hex—that 
they were juſt returned from Edinburgh, and that 


having miſſed the Duke of Athelane, who went a 
different 


I 
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different road, they were entirely ignorant of the 
cauſe that had prevented the ſplendid preparations of 
their neighbour being carried into effect. 

The lady begged her La'ſhip's pardon; —in ber 
very delicate ſituation, her mind could not be quite 
collected, and poor Sir Sol continued ſo ill too: hut 
the ſhort and the long of the affair was juſt this 
hoom!—“ The Gauntlets were guilty of bad acts, 


very bad, in which they implicated poor Sir Sol; he 


might be guilty, or he might not that was not the 
queſtion at preſent; hut they had certainly tried to 
cheat him out of eighty thouſand pounds; — being de- 
tected juſt at the moment, the poor deſpicable Earl 
rode poſt to Whitehayen, as they had ſince diſcover- 
ed, hired a collier to carry them to the Continent, and 
ſent for his family, who perſuaded the dear diſagree- 
able Miſs Muſhroom to leave poor Sir Sol in a dying 
ſiate ;j—and ſo they are all off. | 

«© Good God!“ exclaimed Roſa, with real con- 
cern, “and the young ladies! are they too gone in 


this collier?“ 
Oh dear, no ! that naſty woman, Mrs. Woudbe, 


who, though quite done up, is gone to pateh-up a 


ſtory to her huſband, took them with her.“ 

Is ſhe really returned to her huſband ?*? 

Jo be ſure, my dear, where would you have 
ber go? after the Iriſh fellow that cheated her'of her 
jewels 2*? x 


vent o 8 hag Iriſh 
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« Iriſ fellow eee eee bad as ie Mp 


treville was, he was the ſon of Magdalena. 

Ay, fellow - my dear, how you colour! why 
you are not going to defend a common ſwindler—a 
cheat; why, my dear, if he be caught and proſecuted, 
he muſt be hanged, however it might affect Mrs. 
Woudbe's fine feelings. 

] hope not, — and Roſa turned pale, for his 
mother's ſake; — what has he done? yet, what I 1 


ready know is bad enough. * 


* Do you know his mother, Roſa? aſked Lady. 


Denningcourt, 

Roſa wept. 

«© A mother!”* exclaimed the viſiter; “ I never 
heard of her W father was, J find, nn an 
Iriſh attorney? 

« Of whom are you ſpeaking, Madam ?*? 

1 Why of Whittal! to be ſure—an Iriſh relation 
of the mock Counteſs, whoſe father having left him all 
the ſecrets of the family, and, I am afraid, a few of my 
Poor Sir Sol's, he had the impudence and cleverneſs, 
for to do him juſtice he muſt have been clever, to paſs 
himſelf on that naſty woman Mrs. Woudbe, aye, 
and half a hundred city tradeſmen too (ſo you know 
that put his cleverneſs paſt all doubt), for a charming 


young man, for whom I have always had a paſſion 
I-mean young Littleton, whom Sir Sol ſent to India 
with your patron, and who is now the declared Earl 


of Gauntlet. | 
66 And 
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„ And how did you hear all this?” cried Rot, 
her boſom panting, her cheeks glowing, and tears 
trembling in her eyes. 

„How did I hear it! why I heard it doch CRP 
body; and what every body ſays muſt be true vor 
fopuli is vox Det ;—but indeed I read his whole laſt 
words and confeſſion before he failed for the colonies, 
in that letter you yourſelf gave into my hands, 
wherein he adviſed the naſty woman to be true to her” 
drty little huſband, and gave her directions where to 
get her diamonds, which, as he could not ſell, BE had 
only pawned. | A 

Roſa was all agitation ; ſhe untied her black collar, 
roſe up, ſat down, ſobbed, half-laughed, looked round 
ſor ſome friendly participater in the agonizirlg triumph 
of her ſoul, met the ſoft enquiring eye of Lady Den- 
ningcourt, flew into her arms, and ſhed a torrent of 
tears in her boſom. 

«© My dear ſoul, 'cried the lady, whoſe name the 
reader will think rather doubtful, ** this is too kind; 
you are overjoyed at my good fortune, and you have 
reaſon, though I ſhall chiefly live at Muſhroom- place; 
yet, your La'ſhip knows, there are certain things one 
muſt do—ſuch as being preſented at Court, atid ſeen 
there a drawing-room day or two after; and a L ſhall 
want a ſort of ſmart uſeful companion, why I medd 
to take you, my dear. 

« What, Madam!“ anſwered Carty Diabliga* 
wiping the tear of ſympathy from her eye, “ you” 

o 2 take” 


take Miſs ; Wallingham to be your uſeful com- 
panion? 


« Oh! I dare ſay your La'ſhip is ſurpriſed ; but 


as to the dear diſagreeable Muſhrooms, I ſuppoſe your 
La'ſhip knows there will be wo of them; for Lord 
Lowder will bring an action, except Sir Sol comes 
- down a ſecond fortune, which I ſhan't adviſe him to 
do; I am vaſtly fond of them—at a diſtance — your 
La'ſhip comprehends me? 

% You do my penetration too much. honour, Ma- 
dam ; but Miſs Ny — is _ un:it for the 
ſituation you propoſe,”” 

« Your La'ſhip really thinks ſo ;—well, I am ſure 
J am vaſtly obliged to you; but my good wiſhes are 
the ſame. I believe ſhe has rather a more haughty 
mind than exactly ſuits her origin; but I am very 
fond of her, for all that,”” 

« Mt a diſtance, Madam, perhaps.“ 7 


« Oh! no, my Lady, upon honour I was quite 


ſerious.”” 

«« My dear Mrs. Feverſham !'* cried Roſa, with a 
ſmile that diſplayed a thouſand graces, ** I know you 
are, and my obligation to you.“ 

Lady Muſhroom, at your orders— Bleſs me, 
looking at a watch ſet round with brilliants, I won- 


der my carriage 1s not come ; poor Sir Sol will really 


fret himſelf ill; he does not know where I am gone; 
but he will get uſed to that. You look ſurpriſed, and 


as we are in a moſt beautiful, romantic ſituation, I 
declare 
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declare I will have Muſhroom- place taken entirely 
down, and rebuild it like this but more like the 
heroine of a romance N a novel, I will tell you wy 
liory in ſix words. | 

Lady Muſhroom's carriage was announced. | 

] am ready.—Well then, my dear, you know I 
told you poor Sir Sol was extremely ll; and really, 
as I ſhould have loſt my pitiful annuity, and the poor 
man was left by every body, I took all poſſible care 
of him, not at all conſcious that every pill, and every 
draught I gave him, was impregnated with love; for 
you know that was the laſt thing one could have ex- 
pected from a man with the gout in his tomach ;—he 
made the propoſal, and I (here Lady Muſhroom 
thought proper to put her ſpangled fan before her 
face) acceded.— The little priggiſh parſon, and his 
poor pining quality ſpouſe, were aſhamed to be ſeen ; 
he had a ſpecial licence in his pocket, not filled up 
with the names of the bride and bridegroom ; I got 
old Turgid to mention the matter; the parſon demur- 
1cd, but Turgid had been fo abuſed by the Gaunthets: 
and the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom, and the patſon 
was in ſuch diſtreſs for money, that we carried our 
point. Poor Sir Sol was ſupported on pillows,” and: 

I dare fay was ready to expire with rapture, thought” 
he talked of revenge; however, whatever he felt, as 
he ſaid he ſhould die in peace, and as I knew I muſt 
lire in ſplendour, why I make myſelf happy.—: 

5 208 1123 Adieu, 
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Adie, Miſs ; your i Lee s molt ballen. 


$227 


carriage 

+ What a woman !”? exclaimed La Denning- 
court, 

Oh my deareſt Madam, cad Roſa, burſting 
into freſh tears, while joy beamed from every feature, 
What a man!“ 

„Who, my love?“ 

« This friend of my firſt benefactor; this fon of 
the long: ſuffering Magdalena; this Oh forgive and 
pity: me, this idol of the poor Beggar's heart!“ 

The explanations, which followed the tender con- 
feſſions, were ſuch as increaſed the intereſt of the 
Counteſs in her protegee; but no ſtep could be deli- 
cately taken, to prove her recant ation of error either 
to the young man or his mother. 

Roſa ſhewed her patroneſs the note Magdalena 
had ſent her; and it was known that 'Delworth was 
now the property of the right owner. The ſervants 
were not, indeed, yet difplaced ; but as the Grange 
ſteward was already arrived, and taking account of 
every thing, and as Rofa had given her addreſs to 
Magdalena, Lady Denningcourt thought the matter 
muſt reſt, as far as related to her, in its preſent ſtate; 
ae It will not, however, be amiſs, ſhe continued, 
to keep up an intercourſe with Mrs. Feverſham; and 
Oh, ' ſhe oried, how incredible, ſhould I have 
thought it, that Jever could love a Counteſs of Den- 
ningcourt, as I do, and ſhall love you.“ 


The 
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The afternoon (Oh what an afternoon was this to 

Roſa !) was paſſed by the Counteſs in her bondoir, 
writing letters to the Duke, and to her daughter, and 
Doctor Croak, incloſed in one to her agent in Lon- 
don, and one alſo, which ſhe did not mention to Roſa, 
reminding Magdalena of their meeting at Florence, 
and inviting her and her family to Denningcourt; 
and afterwards they rambled to the village, and vi- 
ſited thoſe benevolent foundations, which had filled 
Roſa's heart with veneration for the Countels's cha- 
racter before the knew her perſon. 
_ * Oh!”” cried Roſa, ſighing, as ſhe watched the 
receding rays of the ſetting ſun empurpling the tur- 
rets of Denningeourt Caſtle, ** Oh that the ee 
inmate of that vary building ————"* 

„Po you mean Lord Denningcourt's miſtreſs ? 
ſhe is gone, ſhe has left him; and though he did not 
appear to care about her when ſhe was with him, my 
houſekeeper tells me he ſet off to Scotland after her, 
like a diſtraſted man, this morning; tis a ſtrange 
ſtory the tells me; he pretends to be jealous of Duke 
Athelane ; and indeed the ſays M<Lane ee did 
often go to the caſtle; but 1 know my uncle. 
Dear Lady Denninggourt, and fo do I; whats a 
ſucceſſion of joyful ſurpriſes ſucceed my tranſient ſor- 
rows; ſo tranſient, I have almoſt forgot them! The. 
Duke has, I doubt not, taken her away. Oh the was, . 
ſuch a beautiful girl! and her ſather ſo loved her; 
ALL 9 ö and 
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and, though he did not ſhew it ſo much, admired her 
too. N | o 
Lady Denningcourt wiſhed ſhe had known this be- 
fore her letter to the Duke was ſent off, hut would 
write the next poſt. Something, ſaid ſhe, © it 
ſtrikes me, I may do for a family to whoſe moſt va- 
luable branch I have heen fo diſaſtrous?” 

On geminigig,”” cried Betty, when Roſa was 
going to bed, Miſs Roſy, was you ever ſo dumb- 
foundered in your life, as at fight of Madam Fever- 
ſham made Lady Muſhroom ? Our ftuart has been up 
to Delworth this evening, giſt out of a bit of kuroſity, 
and there they ſay ſhe do top it moſt finely ; and Sir 
Solomon, an ould rogue, I am ſure, if it had not 
have been for he, I mought have had a ouſe of my 
own to this day; but God a-mighty pays debts 
athout money; howſever, he can't ſtand hand nor 
foot; and after all, the doctor thinks as it's a moat: 
pint whether he lives or dies. Lord a maſſey only 
think, if he ſhould die outright, and ſhe have all his 
money; geminigig, how my head do turn round 
with other people's luck ; God he knows I was born 
under a threepenny planet, never to be wuth a groat; 
for what do you think my Lady faid ?—why the ſaid, 
ſes ſhe, if Elinor chuſes to have you, Brown, I expect 
you will be appy to attend her; and I am ſure I 
ſhan't be appy at no ſuch thing; if not, if Miſs Wal- 
ſingham chuſes to keep you, you will, I ope, be ſen- 
ſible of the honour ;—Lord, Miſs Roſy, I could ardly 
help 


* 
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help lafen in her face; howſever, if I do go among 
them Croaks again, they N find me a crabbed ne 
can tell them that. An! 

Very well,“ replied Roſa, filing, 

„Why, Lord, Miſs! what is come to you? aka 
the turn of a ſtraw t'other day fet you a crying, and 
now a ftraw without turning ſets you a-lafen 5 but 
they may laf that wins—my ſufferens are without 
ind, I know that. But pray, Miſs, how do you like 
that tall ould Seotſwoman, as my Lady is ſo fond | 
on: SLE, 
Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin On ſhe is a charming, 
good creature! 

„Well, Miſs, I don't think much amiſs on her 
only ſhe is a little kurous; ſhe aſked me ſo many 
queſtions about you, that I was ſo hampered, as I al- 
ways ham, when J got any thing to keep ſecret, that L 
told her all your whole ſtory in the park juſt now, and., 
Lord, ſhe cried as if one had ſtuck her with a knife; 
and when I told her what a piece of work I had to 
get you clean, and how poor John Brown—well, he 
was a good-natured ſoul, give the devil his due 
would not let us rub that naſty mark off your fide 
with a round towel, well, to be ſure, I thoft as ſhe 
would a ſounded at that, and, poor ſoul, ſhe ſes ſhe*d: 
give the world to ſee it; but, as I ſay, that's all non- 
ſenſe. Good night, Miſs Roſy.'* | 

The next morning Mrs. Moggy M“ Laurin entered 


the room with Mrs. Brown, before Roſa was up. 
0 5 ＋ ＋ rothe, 
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„ Frothe, Meſs, ſaid the good woman, ai caun- 
nase tele hoo daft ai am; but gin ye wull juſt lete me 
luke et the merke the gude weef ſpeer'd juſt by your 
herte, ye ſal note ken hoo mickle ye ſal ſarve me? I 
hanna claiſed mine een aw neight aboot it. 

Roſa ſmiled and bluſhed; the was a ſtranger to the 
naked freedoms fame modeſt ladies do not withhold 
from the world, much leis each other. The Tynan 
marble was not more ſmooth than her poliſhed neck, 
nor that of the Grecian Venus more finely formed. 
It was impoſſible, in a liberal age, where ſamples are 
allowed to the ſight of the amorous chapmen of thoſe 
charms which marriage only can authorize them to 
touch, that ſhe could be unconſcious of her own ſu- 
perior beauty ; but ſo truly did modeſty blend her 
ſoft inflaence with that conſciouſneſs, that while a 
white dreſs was thrown over her neck, it was with 
reluctance ſhe permitted Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin to 
examine, with her ſpectacles, the blue mark which 
had heretofore ſo puzzled Colonel Bubanun's kitchen 
committee. | 

Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin's examination laſted a moſt 
unreaſonable length of time; her ſpectacles ſeveral 
times became miſty ; they were taken off, wiped, and 
often replaced, before Roſa felt a ſucceſſion of warm 
drops fall from the inſpeRor's eyes on the little mark 
under her heart. | 

What is the matter, my good Mrs. M*Laurin ? 
do I bear the fame mark with any one dear to you? 

| 4 haye 
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have you ever loſt a child or e with: ſuch a 
mark? . 

The Lorde's wull be done !” cried Mrs omits, 
caſting up hereyes and hands. 

„Amen!“ cried Roſa. 

«© Amen! pray God !”” echoed Betty for _ 

cant't be cured muſt be endured. *? 

Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin ſat on an arm-chair b the 
bedſide, with her eyes fixed on Roſa through her 
ſpectacles, ſave only when they were taken off to be 
wiped, obſerving a profound ſilence till the went to 
her dreſſing- room, Whither ſhe alſo followed, and 
where ſhe remained without ſpeaking, till Roſa was 
ready to leave it, when the complained of a molt vio- 
lent head- ache, and went to bed. | 

Lady Denningcourt wrote this day again to the 
Duke of Athelane, and alſo returned Lady Muſh- 


_ room's viſit without Roſa. 


Lady Muſhroom's brain was a perfect eddy before 
this honour, of which ſhe did not fail to make the 
moſt; and though the Counteſs behaved with re- 
markable affability to Lady Louiſa Brudenel, Lady 
Muſhroom was ſo very good as to expatiate, in a 
whiſper, on the advantage of character. You ſee, 
ſhe added, how it 1s—poor Sir Solomon and myſelf 
are only a fort of interlopers, yet I am viſited. 

Lady Louiſa, dejected and ſpirit-broken, urged. 
Mr. Brudenel to return to London when Sir Solomon 


gave him a fifty pound note, and his lady a fine dia- 
0 6 mond 
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ond ring, as a douceur for performing the cere- 


mony ; but poor Mr. - Brudenel, who, having 
reckoned on ſharing ſome part of the eighty thouſand 


pounds, had promiſed to diſcharge certain pecuniary 
obligations, was really afraid to return, Lady Den- 
ningcourt ſaw the ſpiritleſs deſpondence of the wife, 
and the ſettled gloom of the huſband. Lady Muſh- 
room had given a key to both: and the Counteſs 
could not help feeling the miſerable indelicacy of the 
unhappy pair waiting to be turned out of what Lady 
Louiſa was born to conſider as her father's manſion; 
ſhe with difficulty repreſſed the tear of ſenſibility, 
while Lady Muſhroom was bleſſing herſelf, that as 
poor Sir Solomon could not be moved, but at coſt of 
his life, the young Lord muſt know ſhe could have no 
hand in poor Sir Solomon's wickedneſs. 

Mr. Brudenel and Lady Louiſa at length, lacerated 
with internal anguiſh, left the apartment. 

“Poor things!“ exclaimed Lady Muſhroom, 

& don't know what will become of them.“ 

Lady Denningcourt, who but to hear if any thing 
intereſting to Roſa tranſpired, would have thought as 
little of viſiting her new Ladyfhip as the former miſ- 
treſs of the manſion, took her leave ; and Lady Muſh- 
room was in too great a hurry to announce the honour 
done her by her viſiter to poor Sir Solomon, to notice 
that the Counteſs's carriage proceeded empty, and 


/ 


that ſhe walked from the houſe with the Brudenels. 


Mr. Brudenel's was not only a gentleman's, but a 
| - of ſacred 
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fcred profeſſion; and Lady Denningcourt conſidered 
the cauſe of religion as ſuffering when its miniſters 
were reduced to be objects of derifion or contempt, 
Mr. Brudenel was now no longer ſo; he handed her 
to her carriage, while Lady Louiſa ſupported herſelf, 
overcome with emotion, againſt a tree. The Counteſs 
drove off, and the altered pair returned to the houſe, . 
put their things together with alacrity, and began 
their journey to London without fear of moleſtation 
when they arrived there. 


CHAP. XI. 


ort Chapter, containing the Nejection of a Lover 
the complaints of a Wife, and the Tables turned. 
on Mrs. Brown.. 


Tur firſt perſon Lady Denningcourt ſaw, after her 
return from Delworth, was Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin 
with a handkerchief bound round her head; her ruddy 
cheeks tinged with-a light purple, and her eyes ſore 
with weeping. | 

My dear M“Laurin, are you -ill ?*? cried. the 
. Counteſs ; what ſhall I do for you?“ 


« Trothe _ 
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“ Trothe ai' Il tele ye, my Lady, ye mun ſend me 
to the ſooth, ai'll be ſhoore to coom bauck en a wee 
bet. | | * 

To the ſouth | why what would you do there?“ 

6 Tes nae metter, ai mun gang.“ | 

% But conſider, dear Moggy, though you ate hearty 
among your friends, you are too old to take a long 
Journey alone. 

« Aj caunna be too eild tull ſarve Gode an my 
frinds. 

“ But what buſineſs ?*? 

& Tes a coonſel I caunna deeſcloſe.“ 

« This is the ſtrangeſt whim; if you are weary 
of ſtaying with me, go home.“ 

«© Ah, my Lady, you dinna ken; I caunna reſte 
neet nor day, ſae mun gang ſooth an ai weer tull 
dee.” 

Think of it to-morrow,” 

To-morrow came ; Mrs. Moggy bound 'a ſecond 
handkerchief round her head; a darker purple tinged 
her cheek; her eyes were more {wollen, and her 
whim, like moſt old women's whims, ſtrengthened 
by oppoſition ; to the ſouth ſhe would go; and at 
length, accompanied by the houſe fteward, to the 
fouth the went, promiſing to be ſhoore tull coom 
bauck en a wee bet... | 

The attachment of Lady Denningcourt to her 
young, and now only companion, acquired every hour , 
a more endearing character. Beſides the reſemblance 

ſo 
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ſo dear to memory, there was a-modeſt rectitude of 

mind, a ſuavity of manners, a grace of ſpeech, and an 
unremitting deſire to pleaſe in Roſa, that could not 

fail of unproving the partiality of ſuch a mind as that 

of her preſent. protectreſs. . | 

Roſa, on her part, found the maternal Glicitudemhe 

had experienced from Mrs, Harley, and which ſhe 

valued as the deareſt of bleſſings, even increaſed in 

Lady Denningcourt ; and it excited that only return 

of affectionate gratitude, which owing owes not; and 

thus ſo happily diſpoſed towards each other, in the 

full enjoyment of ſplendid affluence, and poſſeſſing that 

ſenſe of the bleſſings of Providence, which leaving | 
nothing to aſk, could only be inceſſantly thanked,”” 

Lady Denaingoonrt and her protegee muſt have been 
completely happy, bu. | . 

Oh that eternal but that cruel, never-conquered 

lait head of the hydra of human infirmity !—but the 

good, the amiable Lady Denningcourt had found in 

the dear and unhoped maternal tie, which ſhe con- 

ſidered as a bleſſing of the frſt 1 magnitude, a ſource of 

| uneaſineſs which called for all her fortitude to com- 
: bat, without a hope of ſubduing ; and there were 
many, very many moments, when Roſa's heart de- 
| tached itſelf from every preſent bleſſing, and when 
fancy would wander to the reſidence of the beloved 
Magdalena, and figure the mortification of her ſon at 
the determined coldneſs which had fo viſibly diſtreſſed 
his mother; and when bewildered in uncertainty, now 


elated 


| 
#7 
J 


elated with baſhful keys: now depreſſed by fear, me | 
gave herſelf up to that ſoft mn * which is 
ever the forerunner of pleaſure.” 

An enormous and intereſting packet, which arrived 
from Duke Athelane, occupied them a whole day in 


reading and anſwering. 4 

'The Duke regretted that condu@ in Elmor, which 
a cloſe obſervation on her lucid intervals had, in ſome. 
degree, prepared him to expect; and approved of the 
plan of conduct the Counteſs had adopted nn 


her: : 
c Not all the blood of all the Howards 

could, he was now convinced, ennoble the ſoul; and 
the comparative merits of the two young friends at the 
jointure-houſe had been to him a leſſon of humility in 
reſpect to blood, he believed he ſhould be the better 
for as long as he had power to make any diſtinctions 
at all; he pleaded guilty in reſpect to the depriving 
Lord Denningcourt of his miſtreſs—that Lord who, 
like Pococurante,.was one of thoſe prodigious genuiſes 
whom nothing in his poſſeſſion could pleaſe, was now 
in the neighbourhood of Athelane, with Lord Aaron 
Horſemagog, his firſt introducer to the Buhanuns, 
threatening deſtruction. to himſelf and all mankind 
if he could not recover a jewel, whoſe luſtre: poſſeſſion 
obſcured: ! but, the Duke continued, * if ever he re- 
ceives her again, it muſt be as a bride from my hands. 
The remaining part of the packet more 5 Partei 


concerned our heroine, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Angus, immediately on his coming from 
Caithneſs to Athelane, to pay his reſpects to the Duke, 
declared his paſſion for Roſa, and ſolicited permiſſion 
to make her honourable propoſals. 

The Duke was aſtoniſhed; he had never under- 
ſtood Roſa was known to, much leſs beloved by, his 
nephew :—he expreſſed himſelf with ſome aſperity on 
the occaſion, both in regard to Mr. Angus, and the 
fair object of his admiration ;. to. exonerate her a 
letter from Doctor Cameron was produced, acquaint- 
ing Mr. Angus, not only with the fituation, but 
ſentiments, of Roſa: and as the Duke readily adopted 
his nephew's ſanguine opinion, that her rejection of 
his paſſion proceeded from a delicate reſpect to his fa- 
mily, it reſtored her to his eſteem, but left him ex- 
ceedingly embarrafled in regard to his nephew. 

Indeed, had Roſa been in any other protection than 
his own family, it is probable the young gentleman. 
would have made his firſt propoſals to herſelf ; but 
the propriety and delicacy of her ſentiments, which 
the Doctor inſiſted were even improved, though, when 
ſhe had firſt left Edinburgh, he thought that impoſ- 
ſible, aſcertained that the moſt honourable mode would 
alſo be the moſt politic ;-- accordingly he openly avow= 
ed his attachment; and his paſſion had the more for- 
midable an appearance, as it had been nouriſhed with 
undeviating conſtancy when hope was almoſt extinct. 

Miſs Angus, after the firſt ſurpriſe, frankly ap- 
proved his choice; while Miſs Bruce, who had al- 
| ready 
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ready taken care to inform him that his uncle had 
deſtined him for a mad wife, heard, with diſmay and 
aſtoniſhment, not only that the enchanting Walſing- 
ham was adored by him ſhe choſe to adore herſelf, 
but that ſne was, in fact, the identical little Beggar, 
of whom every body had heard fo much, and knew ſo 
little. \ 

The poor diſappointed lady took fits on the occa- 
ſion, of two ſorts; firit, ſhe ſhrieked, kicked, ſcratched, 
and bit herſelf, and every body elſe; then the talked 
her hearers into the vapours, about the terrible diſ- 
grace an alliance ſo degrading muſt entail on the houſe 
of Athelane; whiſpering even to the ſervants that the 
Honourable Mr. Angus was going to make a beggarly 
and ſpurious / deſcendant of the MMR . 
Ducheſs of Athelane. | 9 

This fecret was of a og to Witte every 
collateral branch of the family, and remonſtrances 
were made in form to the Duke, by the friends of all 
the young unmarried ladies of the whole can, againſt 
ſo unheard- of a diſgrace, 

Had the whole female creation beam ſubmitted to 
his Grace, to ſelect a bride for his heir, the ſolemn ap- 
probation of his own heart would have reſted on Roſa 
but the who, and what, of ſo much and grand import- 
ance among the old Scotch nobility, were conſidera- 
tions of ſuch terrific magnitude, as at leaſt made him 
heſitate; and after for ever diſcarding the incendiary, 
Miſs Bruce, he extorted a promiſe from his nephew 

'." 
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to allow him a month for conſideration, before he took 
any ſtep inthe bufineſs, and then wrote a ſtatement of 
particulars to Lady Denningcourt, requeſting her ſe- 
rious opinion of a buſineſs of fo much conſequence to 


the family. 

„ Ah!” ſaid Lady Denniagcourt, after reading the 
Duke's long letter to Roſa, ** this is a ſort of toil my 
uncle ſpreads for me ; he wiſhes, I ſee, to juſtify his 
exceſſive partiality for you by my example, and I 
ſhould certainly fall into it; but you,:Roſa, are not, I 
fear, diſpoſed to prove the triumph of humble virtue 
and extraordinary beauty over noble blood and.clanniſh 
tenacity. I muſt, however, . Inver hat 
ſhall I ſay for you?“ 

«© Say; wales 159 Counteſs, replied Roſa, * all 
that reſpectful gratitule . 

* But what in reſpect to the fineſt dung man in 
Scotland? what of your heart? . 

Oh Madam!“ and Roſa deeply bluſhed. _ 

« Ah's and Oh's are awkward interjections in cer- 
tain caſes, my ſweet Roſa; again I aſk, what fays 
your heart to Mr, Angus, with a fine fortune in poſ- 
ſcion, and the ducal honours and eſtate in rever- 
lion ?*? + 

I] am worthy of neither.“ | 

* You are not allowed to vage of that — is 
your heart I Would ſpeak to. 

Well then, my heart —is a loſt one. 5 

And you do not wiſh to recal it?“ 


6 Oh 
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% Oh no!“ er | | 
4 Oh! again. Well, retire to your boudoir, as 1 
will to mine; write the Duke on common ſubjects, 
ſuch as Magdalena's hiſtory, which you tell ſo pret- 
tily—that will make him ſad; then give him our 
bride; Lady Muſhroom's—that, if any thing can, will 
make him ſmile. Roſa, you do not perceive, what is 
very clear to me, that, afterall this ſolemn ſtatement, 


the Duke's heart is ſet on ſeeing you the wife of 


Angus : that heart of his, Roſa, is a noble one, and is, 
in all its regards to God and man, exactly what a 
chieftain of the firſt Caledonian family ſhould be 
but go to your boudoir—l am to be explicit?“ 

Perfectly.“ ‚ 

% And your heart is certainly a loft one? 

Roſa bluſhed an affirmative. 

«© And you have no ambition ?—you will only 
be a Counteſs ?—Go, go, Lady Gauntlet; — the 
Lady Gauntlet that war, could have taught you 
detter. 

The anſwers diſpatched to Athelane, the fair 
Dowager at the jointure-houſe, and her protegee, 
might have been in the ſtate of angels; but—again, 
and for ever, there muſt be a but againſt perfect hap- 


pineſs :— / 
«© Man never is, but always to be bleſt.“ 


* 


No letter had yet arrived from Magdalena nor 
from Elinor; and conſtant expectation of the paſt, 
with the ſucceſſive diſappointments, would have broke 

in 
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in a little on the pleaſure, not leſs grateful to Roſa than 
her protectreſs, of repeating over and over every anec- 
dote ſhe could remember, or Betty remind her, of 
Colonel Buhanun, which, though a tale told ſo many 
times, was never tedious, As to the reading the let- 
ters ſhe had received from him, and bathing every 
character with tears, that was a luxury Lady Den- 
ningcourt was even avaricious of, and the had taken 
them into her own poſſeſſion for that purpoſe. ; 
| Lady Muſhroom was in the habit of paying them 
flying viſits when any thing new occurred at Del- 
worth, Miſs Muſhroom had wrote a penitential 
letter to poor Sir Sol, which he refuſed to open; 
the houſekeeper and butler at Delworth had received 
notice to quit; but as all the reſt of the ſervants- yet 
remained, and no particular notice had been taken 
about poor Sir Sol, who was again in a dangerous 
ſtate, ſhe had no thought of removing; till one morn= 
ing ſhe was announced, juſt as Roſa was fitting down 
to her harp, and before Lady Denningcourt had left 
her chamber. | a 
«© My dear creature, ſhe cried, “do you know 
that I am the moſt miſerable creature in the world ? 
not excepting poor Sir Sol. I ſhould have ſent my 
P. P. C. but have fifty thouſand things to ſay,— 
Half a dozen people came to Delworth laſt night, 
a little ugly dark woman among them, who,. in a 
language which I had difficulty to comprehend, abuſed 
poor Sir Sol, and actually threatened to have him 
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thrown upon a dunghill. Now, though I dare ſay he 
deſerves it, as between ourſelves, he is a ſad wicked 
old man, one muſt not, for one's own credit, ſuffer 
him to be ill ufed ; ſo I ſent his valet and Mrs. Per- 
flan, whom, as: ſhe drefſes hair, and puts on rouge ſo 
vaſtly well, I have made my own woman, ahout to/ 
find accommodation, at any price, ſuitable to our 
rank; but, if you will believe me, my dear, the brutes 
at all the inns within ten miles round refuſed to take 
us in;—ſo as the man, who came with the little ugly 
foreigner, ſaid, he was ſure his Lady would not bethe 
death of her greateſt enemy, and as have always had 
a paſſion for that fine intereſting creature, the rightful 
Lord Gauntlet, who knows I was no party in poor 
Sir Sol's iniquity, and as it is really a pleaſant thing 
to ſee right take place, I ſhould have made myſelf 
eaſy ;—but poor Sir Sol is really as obſtinate as 
wicked, and had rather almoſt die—not quite—he 
would be ſorry to do that, I believe=than face either 
mother or ſon of theſe Gauntlets; — ſo, my dear, I am 
vaſtly ſorry to leave you; indeed I am alſo half ſorry I 
married this old wicked Sir Sol; — in London, nobody 
minds any thing of the kind ; if people have money, 
and live in ſtile, they may be as wicked as they pleaſe, 
without inconvenience; but here in the country, 
when one hears all ſorts of people ready to worſhip 
Lady Denningcourt in the ſame breath that they curſe 
Lady Gauntlet and my poor wicked Sir Sol, one 


really gets out of conceit with bad people; and then, 
if 
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if I were not Lady Muſhroom, I dare ay your 
Counteſs would have invited me to ſtay the ſummer 
with vou, inſtead of begging to be taken in at * 
inns. 

Lady Muſhroom actually wept at the coneluſion of 
this ſpeech; and Roſa, who was by this time pretty 
well acquainted with her good and bad qualities, tried 
to conſole her by TY to the many advantages of 
her ſituation, * 

« All ſtuff! my dear, 8 Lat Muſh- ' 
room ;--** To be ſure, I have been cutting down and 
letting out heaps of fine dreſſes, made for that tall 
May-pole, the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom ;- but as 
| was unfolding the prettieſt ſilver muſlin Jever be- 
held—here it is—(throwing a parcel on the ſofa) —1 
found a paper, on which was wrote, A gala dreſs for 
my ſweet child, my Roſa;* ſo that evidently belongs 
to you ;—and now I ſhall be afraid to put on an ar- 
ticle, left it ſhould be the right of ſome wronged wi- 
dow or orphan, and ſo include me in the curſes on the 
injuſtice of poor Sir Sol, Well, my dear, God bleſs 
vou! I ſhould have been vaſtly glad to have you with 
me, if you had been fit for my place, which the 
Counteſs aſſured me you was not. I am ſure I with I 
was in your's with all my heart and ſoul; - but 
adieu! I muſt go and take care of poor wicked Sir 
r ſixteen 


miles. 


Roſa 
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Roſa attended her to her carriage, and affured her 
of the Counteſs's good wiſhes, as well as her own; 
lamented ſhe could not ſolicit an invitation for her to 
the jointure-houſe, as wife to ſo bad a man, but if 
ever ot 

Oh, my dear!“ cried Lady OR We burſt- 
ing into tears, you can't think what a good man 
my Mr. Feverſham was—every body was civil to me 
on his account. Oh Lord! I with I was a widow 
again. | 

The carriage drove off with this moſt common 
wiſh ; and Roſa, finding the Counteſs was in her 
boudoir, went thither to acquaint her with the mo- 
tive of Mrs. Feverſham's early viſit. 

She found her with aletter in her hand, on which 
her'tears dropped in rapid ſucceſſion ; and this ceaſed 
to ſurpriſe Roſa, when ſhe ſaw it came from Elinor. 


The Counteſs gave it her to read, and ſhed a freſh 


flood of tears. 
The letter was a mixture of regret and ſlf-acquit- 


tal for the ſtep ſhe had taken, which ſhe attributed to 
the being deceived in reſpect to young Croak's ſitua- 
tion after ſhe was ſeparated from him by the Duke; 
for, inſtead of being well and happy, as even Roſa aſ- 


| ſured her, he was in priſon, breaking his heart. 


She was very ſorry to have vexed Lady Denning- 
court, but it was the only way to make her eaſy in 
the end, for ſhe never could have been at home among 
people of quality ; and really believed, if Jack had 

| not 
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not taken her away, ſhe ſhould have been as bad as 
ever among the Lords and Ladies at Lady Hopely's, 
whoſe names ſhe never could remember. As to the 
Duke, the never looked at him without trembling ; 
and as to Doctor Croak, ſhe eme, be able to 
abide him for his cruelty to Jack” 
growing old and poor, they intended to allow him a 


though, as he was 


maintenance, 

They were now with hab uncle, the farmer doctor; 
where, as it was harveſt time, they were all very 
buſy ; and as he had been ſo good to her dear Jack, 
ſhe hoped her dear Ladyſhip, whom the could not dare 
to call mother, would not be angry, if, out of the 
much too liberal allowance ſhe propoſed, they bought 
the farm he rented, and gave it to him; and indeed, 
as Jack hated idleneſs, ſhe believed he would go . 
ners with his uncle. 

She ſent her love to dear Roſa, whom ſhe could * 
ways love better than any body in the world, except 
Jack, and whom, if the had not been deceived by 
hor, Elinor would never have left, but who was, 
notwithſtanding, much fitter to live with a Counteſs 
than herſelf, 

As to Betty Brown, the had learned to he 0 fine a 
lady, ſhe would be quite troubleſome in a farm-houſe, 
v here there was no milk of roſes; ſo as Jack had got 
1 handy g girl to wait on her, ſhe hoped Rola would 
keep poor Betty. She concluded with thanks and 
obedience, &e. 518 ; live, 

vol.. v. 8 .* You 1 
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& You ſee,” ſaid the amiable Counteſs, * not only 
my peace, but my child's happineſs, depends on my 
leaving her in that rank where my angry father placed 
her. Nothing, as the Duke writes, can ennoble a 
plebeian ſoul ; but my child is the only inſtance I 
ever knew of real good principles and integrity of 
heart, on which confidence and indulgence could 
make no impreſſion; and I am equally ſurpriſed that, 
at the ſame ſchool, with the ſame advantages, the is in 
every reſpect ſo much your inferior.“ 

But, Madam, cried Roſa, I had no home to 
forget with more celerity than I learned—no fond 
friend to indulge, to flatter — | 

To ruin you—happy girl! But the natural bias 
of your heart muſt have been the delicate refinements 
of virtue and honour; from them ſprung the avidity 
after inſtruction and that emulation of excelling, which 
could alone make you what you are: but my poor 
girl muſt buy the farm for this uncle, and then I think 
I muſt leave her to get in her harveſt. Ah, Roſa! 
pity a mother of my rank, whoſe only child muſt 
move among the vulgar,”' 

Roſa could offer no alleviation of fo certain and ir- 
remediable an evil; ſhe could only endeavour to 
amuſe the mind on which it was inflicted, and imme- 
diately repeated what had paſſed at Lady Muſhroom's 
viſit. | 

% Poor woman!” ſaid Lady Denningcourt ; * ſhe 
will find her lettings out and cuttings down no relief 

4 | againſt | 
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againſt the miſery of living with her poor Sir Sol; | 
but there are ſervants arrived at Delworth, and yet, 1 
do not underſtand it Be 

Lady Denningcourt's wonder alluded to the letter 
ſhe had written to Magdalena, which yet remained un- 
anſwered; but as that s a circumſtance of which 
Roſa was ignorant, /e thought only of the import- 
ant approaching era, which ſhe withed, yet _— 
to arrive. 

It was ſtill the Counteſs's cuſtom to make her pro- 
menade round her poor at Denningcourt ; the even- 
ing was remarkably fine, and as old Dido was always 
the feeble attendant of Roſa, as well as now a great 
favourite of the Counteſs, Betty generally followed 
the ladies, in order, as Dido knew her better than the 
footmen, that ſhe might be taken more care of. 

They made all the uſual charitable viſits, and were 
going to croſs the road from the village to the park, 
when a poſt-chaiſe and four, with the horſes and 
drivers all decorated with blue ribbons, paſſed, and 
after turning a little way up the avenue leading to 


the joinfuratboull; ſtopped. ' Ny 
Lady Denningcourt could neither account ba: the 


appearance, nor gueſs . at the buſineſs that ſhould carry 
ſo ſtrange an equipage to the jointure-houſe; and the 
perſon who alighted from it, and now W 
threw not any light on the ſubject. _ 


»2 It 
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It was John Brown; but ſo unlike the John Brown 
who left the jointure-houſe a few weeks fince, that 
even Roſa did not at firſt know him. 

He had on a new ſuit of clothes, of the colour of 
his old maſter's livery, but made plain, without cuffs, 
collar, or livery lace ; his hair was cut à la militaire, 
and plaſtered to his temples with pomatum and pow- 
der ; his three-cocked military hat with gold lace and 
ſtiff cockade, was put on one fide his head; his cam- 
bric plaited chitterlin ſtood out ſome inches from his 
boſom, and he wore a fnow-white ſpatterdaſh on each 
leg, which however did not conceal the heavy filver 
buckles on a pair of well-japanned ſhoes; he flou- 
riſhed a handſome cane, and ſaluting the Counteſs 
with an open palm againit his hat, after twirling one 
of his legs, and flouriſhing his ſtick, as he glanced at 
Betty, in advancing, took off his hat, and offered a 
letter to Roſa. 

„ Oh my gracious goodneſs !”” cried Betty, 6 1 
here ben't John Brown again, with good clothes on 
his back, and two legs; well, if 1 did not fay it was 
an imp in his likeneſs that comed in a 5 et den 
and one leg.“ | 

Go thy way, woman,” * quoth John, with a molt 
immoderate flouriſh of cane and arms, 

& That man in the world who ſhall report be has 

6 A better wife, let him in * be truſted 

« For ſpeaking falſe in that. 
Thou art above the deſert of poor John Brown.“ 8 
| The 
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The only probable gueſs Roſa could hit on was, 
that John, having diſcovered the Colonel's fortune for 
his heirs, had brought a letter to her from Doctor 
Cameron, which bis honeſt pride, wounded as it had 
been by his wife, induced him to deliver in this pom- 
pous manner. Smiling at his fimple reſentment, ſhe 
received the letter without taking her eyes from the 
honeſt bearer ; but it had attracted the regard of one 
whoſe eyes had no other employment at that moment. 
„My maſter, Madam,” ſaid John, raiding himſelf 
into a perpendicular elevated poſture, and pulling-out 
his chitterlin, My maſter, my Colonel that was, 
Madam, General Buhanun, that by the honour and 
glory of the King now is, Madam, Oh! Miſs Roſa, 
Miſs Roſa,” burſting into tears, my maſter, my 
bleſſed maſter is alive and will be with you hor 


morrow.*?* / 


The aftoniſhment—the La almoſt nn 75 


joy of Roſa was abſorbed in concern for the Count- 
eſs, who ſunk motionleſs and ſenſeleſs on the ground - 
While Betty, on whoſe ears the welcome ſound ſtill 
rung, cried out, making a motion toward friendly 
greeting, which John diſdainfully. repelled—**. Oh 
gracious me! is he indeed; well, well, when things 
be at the worſt, they muſt mend. Oh dear, Oh dear ! 
who'd have thought my ſufferens was ſo near an ind? 
and if I did not tell our ouſckeeper as I dreamed of 
Pharaoh's fat kind and lean kind,” 
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The villagers were now thronging round their loved 
benefactreſs; the white hairs of the aged ſhook, the 
tears of the middle-aged fell, and the children crept 
together in diſmal groups, when they ſaw the deathly 
pale countenance and lifeleſs form of their common 
mother carried into the neareſt cottage. 

The doctor of the village, an honeſt, fkilful, but, 
before his misfortunes were known to the Counteſs, 
diſtreſſed man, was called; he approached her trem- 
bling ; he ſaw the ſoul of benevolence was in danger 
of for ever quitting its mild abode ;. worlds would he 
have given, that a more ſkilful and leſs intereſted per- 
ſon was near :—1t was neceſſary to bleed her inſtant- 
ly ; while this operation was performing, another car= 
riage was heard rattling through the village towards 
the jointure-houſe; — the crowd attracted curioſity ; 
on being aſked why they were collected with ſuch 
mournful and anxious looks round the cottage—** It 
is our benefactreſs—it is her who viſits the fick—who 
clothes the poor—who is the mother of deſerted in- 
fants—it is the good Counteſs of Denningcourt, who 
was carried into the cottage dying, they replied. 

„ Merciful God !** cried a female voice; the car= 
riage door was opened, the crowd made way, and 
Roſa, who ſupported her beloved patroneſs, turning 
her ſtreaming eyes from the ſlow-dropping blood, 
which, after cutting both arms and feet, followed the 
lancet into the warm water in which the latter were 


immerged, ſaw Magdalena. 


66 Oh, 
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„Oh, Madam!“ exclaimed Roſa, * * behold your 
preſerver and my benefactręfs; ſhe dies -e loſe her for 
ever, me the moment when her ſorrows * ſhould 
expire. 

Magdalena's fine majeſtic form inſpired reſpect; 
that abe increaſed, when, on the information of her 
ſervants, it was known that ſhe was the injured mother 
of the young Earl who was expected at Del worth, 
and whom report announced ſo different from the 
uſurper; ſhe perceived the drops which fell faſter from 
the operator's eyes than blood from the orifices, and 
her own tears waſhed the lifeleſs hand ſhe preſſed to 
her lips. 

Such had been the ee nobody thought 
of ſending to the jointure-houſe for a carriage. The 
only rational being in the group was Mrs. Brown, 
who, amid the wreck of matter and cruſh of worlds, 
would have only thought on ſelf, dear, dear ſelf; 
what ſhe was ſaying to John, and his anſwers, is the 
epiſode to the tragedy in the cottage ;—and as the au- 
thor has a vaſt deal of buſineſs on her hands, ſhe muſt 
put the Counteſs, who, to the unſpeakable joy of her 
poor neighbours began to revive, into the ſtranger's 
carriage, carry her home, and lay her on her own bed 
at the jointure-houſe ; where alſo we muſt know, 
Magdalena would ſpeak, in the animated language of 
truth, her grateful recollections of the obligation ſhe 
was under to the Counteſs and her late father, as ſoon 

14 | 8 
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as the was able to bear it; but that was not juſt 
_ «© John,” cried Betty, following her huſhand, and 
ſuch of the crowd who preſumed to attend the carriage 
within the gates of the pots. Laws! how * ; 
do walk, John!“ | | 
-John flouriſhed away, | | * (<F 
| « You may as well ſtand on the beach 
« And bid the main flood bate his uſual height,” 
as talk to me, Betty; my . r, face makes 1 5 
fick. Nv 
+ But is our maſter come Bote indeed, and i in- 
deed, John Brown? — make me ſick | Laws, John 
66 Peace, woman! roared John, 
66 — I never heard yet | 
10 rn of the bolder vices wanted = 
* Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
«© Than to perform it at firſt,” 


Oh woman! 
6 — It was cruelty 


"Ih, +; To load à fallen man!“ 


Fug I load you, John! why, where did you fall — 
Laws! how can you talk ſo, when Miſs Roſy herſelf 
knows | did nothen but cry and fret. þ 
„ What! becauſe I was no; dead? becauſe I ood 
betzixt thee and a mountain of fleſh ??? | 
Oh dear John! will my ſufferens never ind? 
Here, Miſs-Roſa will be happy, my maſter will be 
happy, and every body but poor me I- me, who have 
N | | had 
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had ſo awe” fickneſs por” fretten ! me m4 was left to 
be put upon by every body, and never fo WY as got 
a letter. | | 
% Oh what 1 and new of truth 
6 Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal 6 
Nay, hang not upon me, | SET 
«© Thy bluſh is guiltineſs, not n. p ' : 
and thou thinkeſt * N 4 
| A man's foul is in his clothes. 


« As to modeſty, John, I am ſure bse * 
ſay any thing to diſparage me in that; and I am ſure, 
if I had been falſe-hearted to you, I would not never 
have given no conſent but in the way of marriage; 
and our ſtuaxt was a portly man, and wuth a power 
of money. Before Betty finiſhed this harangue, 
John was flung off, and the Lady laid on her bed. 

If Roſa was tranſported with joy; if ſhe beheld un- 
utterable meaning in the fine eyes of the beloved 
folitaire of the burnſide; if ſhe read in the ſhort af- 
fectionate letter John delivered to her from-her patron, 
an end of all her ſorrows, and a happy preſage that 
her humble birth would be the only diſadvantage under 
which the would enter the noble family ſo flatteringly 
anxious to receive her; and if, above all, ſhe antici- 
pated the avowal of thoſe glowing ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs, that had imperceptibly ſtolen from the paſ- 
ſionate heart of the amiable Horace into her own, the 


was not * intereſted for Lady Denningcourt; not 
p 5 | leis 


# 


\ 
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leſs affected by her 1 leſs anxious to relieve 
the tender embarraſſment of her ſoul. | 
Magdalena's mind had acquired firength from mĩs- 
fortune ;—an adept in the ſchool of experience, her 
' ſtudies at the burnſide had been animated by feeling, 
and corrected by judgment ;—it is true it was not 
from what men are, but what they ſhould be, that ſhe 
would have wiſhed to judge the world, had ſhe nok 
been ſo deeply wounded by it. She was ignorant of | 
the part of Lady Denningeourt's hiſtory which her 
ſituation and exclamations now explained; but inſtead 
of weeping over her, ſhe took in at once all the deli- 
cacies of her ſituation, and entered into them with the 
more warmth, as theſe in ſome points were of equal 
concern to her beloved Roſa. 

Not to enter into the peculiar and intereſting point 
of view in which General Buhanun and Lady Den- 
ningcourt ſtood to each other, their child was the 
juſt heir to that fortune, ſne knew he had, with gene- 
rous pleaſure, appropriated to Roſa as a marriage por- 
tion; nor did his generoſity or pleaſure exceed that 
with which ſhe knew her ſon would relinquiſh it. 
But there is a manner of doing every thing, which 
ſenſible minds only can diſtinguiſh”; and ſeveral mi- 
nutiz of the arrangements neceſſary to be formed were 
of a nature that muſt pain, and perhaps a little humble 
| Roſa; ſhe therefore, after whiſpering the Countels, | 
begged Roſa to leave her protectreſs and her to ſettle 


ſome particular _ by themſelves, 
Roſa, 
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Roſa, aware of the extreme delicacy of Lady Den- 
ningcourt's. ſituation in refpe& to the General, and 
certain that Lady Gauntlet was competent both to 
conſole and adviſe; gladly obeyed her. 

On retiring to her own chamber, the found Betty, 
Who declared John had behaved ſo ill to her, ſhe had 
cried a whole quarter of an hour. 

Roſa defired ſhe would ſend him to her boudoir, 
and haſtened thither to meet him. : | 

John Brown had conceived a ftrong antipathy to 
the fat ſteward, and extended a certain part of that 
antipathy to all the domeſtics: of the jointure-houſe ; 
his directions from his maſter were, after delivering the 
letter to Roſa, to take her aan and then Ire to 
Delworth. | 
As he had not yet received theſe orders, he was in 
waiting in the court-yard, with his chaiſe and horſes, 
declining, with coldneſs, every invitation into thé 
houſe, when Betty deſired him to follow her to * 
Roſy. Ms 
John obeyed without ſpeaking. 5 
„ Dear Mr. Brown, cried Roſa, RING happy | 
_ tidings have you brought me!“ 

«© Why, Mits Roſy,” cried John, | 

« Friendſhip is conſtant in all other things, 1 
c“ Save in the office and affairs of ———" 4 

John ſtopped, and caſt an indignant glanee at as ; 

«© So, Miſs, as 
„ Grief is proud, and makes bis owrer ſtout,“ 
„ I could 


— 4 


* 
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I could not bear to 2 to Scotlind; nor could I bear 
to ftop here; and as the world is 


« A ſtage, where every man muſt play his part 

« And mine's a ſad one,” 

and as 
4 There is a ſpecial Providence in the fall of a ſparrow,” - 

I thought I could job a bit here and job a bit there, 

in my way back to London; and as I was ſure you 

did not want ſuch a friend as poor John Brown, the 


yellow-faced cripple (again Betty had an angry glance), a 
why I reſolved to enquire at all the places where I 


knew my maſter had property, and ſo ſend you the 


particulars, but never make folks ſick again,” 


John's eyes watered, and he drew a fine India hand- 
kerchief from his pocket to dry them. 

Lord, John!” cried Betty, what a nice ſhaw] 
that handkerchief would make ; did my maſter give it 
to you?“ 

John did not 5 N 

But 1 long to hear every particular about my 


dear patron ;—how was he preſerved ? why had we no 
letters? how does he look? is he well—— ? 25 


60 Why, Madam | 
* Madam, John! why not addreſs me as you were 


uſed to do? 


Why, Madam / becauſe you are a lady, and will 
be a- lady ; ; and though 


8 8 
| cc — Pride | 


* - 
ö 
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Pride fath no her glaſs - "IL 


To ſhew itſelf but pride; for ſupple knees 

40 Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fee,” 
yet it is fit you ſhould be reſpected ; which i is not un 
leſs your due, becauſe 


« You win trajing fouls vin modety,” 
"and becauſe | 


. itfs the witnels Bill of encellency 
«© To put a ftrange face on its own perfeQion,”” 


«© There, John l' cried Betty, you ſee your own 
books bid you not Li no ftrange faces on your * 


own,” 


** But your maſter, dear John?" fa Roſa, im- 


patiently. 
And my maſter, dear John,“ cried Betty, math: 


ing another yain attempt to inſinuate her hand between 


his arm and body.. 


Oh, what a maſter „ and John wiped his 5 


with the nice ſhawl. 
« But Lord, John! he is no more dead nor your- 


ſelf; 0 ü it don't ſignify nothen to keep repeating old | 
grievances ; and I am ſure his ſufferens from the ſal» 


vages han't been no more nor mine for to think of 


my gwain to live with that family of the Croaks, as % 


knows nothen genteel— | 
© You may live where you ceaſe, 00 Brown.?“ 


« Oh no, my dear John, it ſhall be Where 9 


pleaſe ;—I am ſure I always gives up to yow-only I 


hope it will be in a comfortable, genteel ſetecation, 


and 


{i 


= 5 
8 1 
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and not among Tiff raff, that's all ] want; for nobody: a 
can ſay as I am proud. But I hope you did not never 
mention no word to my maſter about frightening me 

with that nonſenſe about that naſty wooden leg—l am 

ſure I am monſteracious glad you han,t got it in 
right earneſt. N 
% But I have got it, * John, impatiently; a and 
ſpringing up a cork leg“ only os like your hard 
heart, well covered; — ſo you ſee, | | 
& The world is ſtill deceived with ornament ; | 
«© The ſeeming trath, which cunning Time puts on, 
& Is to entrap the wiſeſt.“ ; 
% My gracious goodneſs !- (Betty had already diſ- 
carded our ftuart's gemimgig ) is that a nartifiſcal leg? 
why *tis almoſt as andſome as the natural one. : 
Roſa wiſhed Betty would give her huſband leave to 
talk a little about his maſter. | 3 
« Mum!“' cried Betty; I am ſure I have not 
ſpoke three words. 
„Why, Madam, (and John bowed) there's no 
ſuch thing as true courage in that Tippoo, though he | 
is a ſort of a King; | 
« For that which we in mean men entitle patience, 
| Is pale cowardice in nobler breaſts.” 

But no nobility belongs to him : he did not uſe my 
maſter in a ſoldier-like manner; for after two of his 
ſoldiers ſaw him fall, and thinking, as he commanded 
the ſortie, he would be a prize, carried him to Tip- 
poo's firſt officer, what does he but ſends him with 

; the 
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the wounded men of their on army, to wine of the 
diſtant forts, where my poor maſter 5 

John again wiped his eyes. 

« Do, John,“ cried Betty, © let me fetch you one 
t my clean pocket-bandkerchiefs, and put = the that 
nice ſhawl.”” | 
I can't tell you what happened, Madam, to my 
maſter in the dungeon where he lay ſo long; you will 
hear it all from that ſweet young Lord, Mr. Horace 
Littleton ; he knows how to tell it better than me. 

Oh! Miſs Roſy, Madam, that's a man, indeed ; 


—— When he ſpeaks, 

4 The air, a chartered libertine, is fill 3 

« Ang the mute wander lurketh in men's ears 
« To ſteal his ſweet and honey'd ſentences.” 


Roſa could aſk no more queſtions; her cheeks 
glowed, and her eyes filled. 

John modeſtly aſked if the had any orders; and as 
ſoon as a gentle * No, John, jiſſued from her lips, 1 
he leſt the boudoir without a look at Betty. | | 

„Lord! Lord!” cried the, ** when will my ſuf- 
ferens ind? ; 

Roſa, thinking neither of her nor her 1 


took a ramble by moonlight. 


. CHAP... 
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CHAP, XIE. - 


ec Self. intereſt, it is agreed, is the prime mover of human ai. 


«© Perhaps that cannot be denied; but a contempt of low, mer- 
cc tenary-ſelf-intereſt is the ſure conſequence of the athbition 
« which ſelt- intereſt of a higher order always inſpires.” 


Howzever indefinable the feelings of Lady Den- 
ningcourt when ſhe was convinced Wallace Buhanun 


yet lived, there was one point, on which no argument 
could be admitted either in her opinion or that of Lady 
* Gauntlet, which was, the indiſpenſible propriety of 
informing him of the exiſtence of his child previous 


to the propoſed arrangements for Roſa's marriage; and 


this was a matter of ſuch delicacy and -importance, 


that the means of doing it, with the leaſt ſhock to 
Roſa's delicacy, ſeemed the only thing to be con- 


ſidered. 


So well, the Counteſs lee. ſne bats the foul 
of Wallace Buhanun, that he would never be pre- 


vailed on to enter a houſe in which ſhe reſided as the 
widow of Lord Denningcourt, whether he did or did 


not know at this time her name and rank. The lat- 


ter, indeed, Lady Gauntlet thought moſt probable, 
from the manner in which he had heats the preſets 
ſitu ation of Roſa mentioned, 


1 


So 


' 


* 8 hit 
\ 
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So entirely ſatisfied was the alſo that her. firſt attach- 
ment would have been ſanctioned by the laws of her, 
country, had the not innocently conſented to matry 


Lord Denningcourt ; and. ſo ſolemn did the {till con- 


| ſider her, firſt engagement, that her heart, which in- 
ceſſantly reproached her for the laſt, ſhrunk. from the 
idea of meeting a man ſo fatal to her race, and ſo ins 
jured by herſelf; and were it not that juſtice and ho- 


nour, not to mention maternal affection, enforced the | 


obligation of maternal duty, ſhe would have gone to 
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Athelane, and ſtopped there as long as the General 


remained at Del worth. But this child!” ſhecried, 
weeping, this daughter! for whom I am to de- 
mand the ſuffrages of a. parent ah! in what a ſtate 
will he find her! naturalized with inferior people 
—her lot caſt among thoſe with whom neither of her 
P 
connexion, and manners ſuitable to her birth and 
their rank. Oh, Lady Gauntlet !”” ſhe added, paſ- 
fionately wringing her hands, could you have be- 
heved my father, him who ſo cordially ſympathized 
in your misfortunes, could have dealt fo hard by me 
and my child?ꝰ 

Lady Gauntlet, who was . with themild 
graces, and intereſting manner of the amiable Counteſs, 
endeavoured to ſooth the inquietude of her mind, by 
adducing the tender, propriety of her own conduct 


throughout the whole, of this affecting tranſaction. 
“There really was, ſhe ſaid, * no accounting for 


the 


_ 


— 


ts can aſſociate, and repugnant to the habits,” 


* 
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the turn ſome minds took ; it had been obſerved of high 


deſcent, that it was never diſregarded but by thoſe 


who were conſcious of not poſſeſſing it. We,” the | 


continued, my dear Counteſs, have no ſuch con- 
ſciouſneſs about us, yet I am not one of its bigots; 
your daughter is by no means an unique in the art of 
finking—if, indeed, a young perſon, whoſe mind is not 
contaminated, may be juſtly ſaid to fink, *Tis a mor- 


tifying truth, that people of rank complain of the increa(- 
ing inſubordination they themſelves provoke : What, 
for inſtance, can be more abſurd than for ſach women 
as Lady Gauntlet to demand reſpect, or ſuch men 


as her huſband, and the Earl, his late brother; to value 
themſelves on their noble deſcent ? High rank, adorn» 
ed with congenial virtues, will enforce regard; the 


lower order naturally love the virtues by which they 


are benefited, and reſpe& the example which gt is 
both their intereſt and duty to follow; but, on the 
contrary, when they hear of the enormities committed 
by ſome titled unbluſhing woman of quality, or ſome 
lawleſs high-blooded libertine, what can be more ri- 
diculous than to expect the hatred and contempt they 
excite ſhould be qualified by a remembrance of whoſe 
daughter or whoſe ſon they are. It is not, indeed, to 


their advantage it ſhould be ſo, ſince, if there be any - 


2 thing worth remembering in their families, the contraſt 
between paſt and preſent muſt become anore ſtriking ; 
and as people of high rank can only be ſelf-debaſed, 
| fo commoners, who are ſelf-ennobled by their inte- 
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grity,riſe, as they ſink in the eſtimation of both God and 
man, One cannot, indeed, but wiſh your daughter 
had been more ſenſible of her, own value; but the 
muſt make a family; —the name of Croak, with your 
countenance, | and that of her father, may become re- 
ſpectable, and, comparatively, you may, call yourſelf 
a happy mother, Think of poor Kattie Buhanun! 
ſhe could never forget her beauty and family; her 
poor mother talked of nothing elſe. 

Lady Denningcourt felt the Juſtice, as well as kind- - 
neſs of Lady Gauntlet's remarks ; - — “ Perhaps, ſaid 
ſhe, had I never ſeen Roſa, 1 might not have felt fo 
heavily my daughter's deficiencies,” 5 

* Oh, my friend, but Roſa it an D your 
daughter! is not, that is all.“ | 

« But had I ſuch a child to bear the cles anch | 
to her father; to mediate between his indignant anger 
and her mother's unintended crime to inſpire him 
with paternal tenderneſs, and to give me peace! Oh! 
Lady Gauntlet, I never look at her face never hear 
her ſpeak, or admire the graceful motion of her lovely 
form, but my heart finks into deſpondence, and I am 
ready to fin againſt her Maker and mine; and then 
her reſemblance to her patron—does it not ſeem a 
mockery of fate to fill me With Nur wiſhes and 
vain regrets ?”?. | 


« It was, Lady Gauntlet replied, ** a. concates A 


nation of uncommon circumſtances, like that which, 
after fo long a period, had reſtored the General almoſt 
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hen the grave; but by no means, either in the one 
caſe or the other, of that great import, as to make or 
mar the happineſs of any party concerned, after the 
certainty that, however faulty, Elinor was really her 
daughter, and that the General, her father, ſtill lived ; 

every other conſideration were ſubordindte and trans 


ſient, 4 


« Like bubbles in the ſea of matter borne, _ 
6 They 1iſc, they break, and to that ſea return.“ 


« But how ſhall I wean my heart from its fond at- 


tachment to this lovely girl? I have indulged it till it 
is become a part of myſelf; what a deſert will this 
houſe appear when her {ſoft voice and light tread are 
no longer heard! 

« We muſt think of that,” ſaid Lady Gauntlet, 
ee when we have reſolved how to get over the firſt 
embarraſſment; the General will be here to-mor- 
ny” | | | zi 

Not here / Lady Gauntlet, not here I ſhould 
expire with ſhame to ſee him ; 1 cannot ſee him 7 
deed, any where ;—1 think I can never ſee him; 
know that he lives, that he is happy— 

% And well married!“ 

Lady Gauntlet! wo X 
LNay, my dear Counteſs, I was only willing to 
try how far female heroiſm could go; but if you 
. pleaſe, we will take pillow counſel before we make our 
final determination. —There is our girl—what a pie- 
ture! guding 1 under the lunar . her light "7 


gent 


* 
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gently agitated by the calm breeze: Oh, hh often 
have I contemplated her charming nigure will pleas 1 
ſure, while the impreſſion of her ſweet conciliating 
manners have been warm on my mind ! SL => 
Roſa was paſſing the window ; "the obeyed the fir 
ſummons, and had the felicity to perceive Lady Den- 
ningeourt compoſed and quite recovered. They re- 
tired after a flight repaſt, and the Counteſs agreeing 
to baniſh" Roſa from their breakfaſt-table, Lady 
Gauntlet whiſpered her to > pk tory a Iu to Del 
worth. N ; 
“ Geminigig?”* cried Bitty, Eden the attended hn 
the chamber, why, Lord! Miſs Roſa, what a rig- | 
mirol ſtory this here is about my maſter; and I aſſure 
; you, John Brown keeps on his high ropes; but what 
. do you think our ouſekeeper ſes ?—ſhefes as ſhe thinks 
we ſhall have à double wedden ; the more the merrier 
I ſay 1—but who'd a thoft that pale-faced Mr. Little- , 
. ton, as uſed to write for Sir Solomon Muſhroom, 
0 would turn out to be a Lord; they may well ſay no- 
| body knows their own luck; I am ſure my futferens +: | 
have laſted long enough, and as to John Brown's 
kcepen in the ſulks — But pray, Mifs, is it true as you *_ -» 
0 are agwain to have a . eren pd be Lady Gaunt | 


- 
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I think, Betty, you had better leave off that ex- 
clamation, if you wiſh to get your huſband out of his 
ſulks.”” - ie d e 
„Why, Miſs, ſo I have left it off before him; and 
as to our ſtuart, why you know, Miſs, he is gone to 
London, or ſomewhere near abouts, with Mrs. Moggy 
M- Laurin, poor old ſoul ! I ſhould not wonder if the 
had a colt's tooth, and made up a, match with, our 
ſtuart : —to be n he is a rau man, and wth a 


power of money. 
Roſa, who in general fuffered Mrs. Brown Mg run 


on her own way, was now as much diſpleaſed to hear 
of the portly ſtuart and his power of money, as John 
Brown himſelf could be, angrily bid Betty get ready 
to attend her to Delworth in the morning, | 
There now !”” cried Betty, now you are angry 
too, Miſs Roſy, and I am ſure that's more nor what I 
never in{pected from you, becauſe I was always good 
to you, even when you was a ſarvant, and what's 
more, a beggar, and that J oo alway ſay ; but Bay 
is no ind to my misfortune.” 
The chamber conſultation of the two Counteſſes did 
not break up till near noon, when the gange. being 


ready, Roſa was admitted. 
VJou are leaving me, my Roſa,” did Lady Den- 


ningcourt, weeping; ** | have no hope the ſad even- 
ing of my days will be cheered by your ſweet ſociety; 
tis a deprivation moſt grievous to my heart, but the 


hard leſſon of my life has been to ſtudy re gangs 
| You 


- 
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You go from Denningcourt, where that negative hap- 
pineſs which attends on quietude, on a kind of reſt f 
nature, could only be hoped, to Delworth, where the | 


animated ſenſibility of your fine mind will be called 
into active enjoyment; where a maternal friend, a ge- 
nerous patron, and tender lover, will rejoice in your 
ſociety for the ſame reaſon that I regret it—their own 


felicity is dependant on your s. The exchange, my 


amiable gich is to your advantage, elſe the conflict I 
tee] in parting with you would be inſupportable; 
you will ſometimes ſteal to me; I cannot doubt but I 
ſhall live in your thoughts.“ ö 

Roſa threw herſelf at the feet of the amiable 
Counteſs, whoſe arms encircled her; their tears _ 
blended. 

Lady Gauntlet, though affected herſelf, endeavoured 
to carry the hope of the parting friends to future 
happy meetings; — At leaſt, ſaid the, if you loſe 
the daughter, you will have the mother; I-will cer- 
tainly take Roſa's place at e houte E Den- 
ningeourt ſhall pleaſe to occupy.” | 

„Oh“ cried Roa, throwing her arms around 
Lady Denningcourt's neck, why muſt we go with= 


out you? and why, in the moment that my heart is | 
filled with thankful joy for the bleſſing I am going to 


meet, does it feel a pang ſo bitter, ſo repugnant at 
leaving you? But I will ſteal to you; yes, before I 
take pleaſure to my heart, you ſhall mare it; 1 will 
inform you of every thing while this frightful chaſm 
muſt laſt —ſurely that will not, cannot be long. 


Lady 


/ 
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1240 Gauntlet hinting, that as the General and bor . 
ſon muſt now be within a few miles, there was no än- 
ſwering for the ſpeed of 1 impatience, and therefore not 
finding her at Delworth=— 

_ * Nothere! they muſt not come here” -cried Lady 
Denningcourt, gaſping for breath. 1 commit my- 
ſelf and my child to you, Lady Gauntlet; ; amply as it 
is in my power, and my heart to provide for her, I. 
would not, Oh, it would kill me, to know Wallace 
Buhanun was indifferent to is child, the child of Eli- 
nor Athelane.”” | 
«© We have ſettled all this, 1 3 Counted 
replied Lady Gauntlet gravely , hurt for Roſa, whoſe | 
intereſt this warm ſolicitude, without every explana- 
tion, might be ſuppoſed to affect. | 
It was not that the attachment of Lady Denning- 
court was leſs ſincere, or her intention towards Roſh 
leſs generous than that of Magdalena; but the mind 
of the former, though inured to mild and patient en- 
durance, was at this period enervated by the delicate 
embarraſſments of her ſituation; - it. was the pride, not 
_ the. intereſt of maternal feelings. that rendered her ſo 
anxious the father ſhould acknowledge. the child, and 
ſne had already reſolved on preſenting Roſa with, an 
equivalent for any loſs of fortune from the General ſhe 
might ſuſtain by any ſuch acknowledgment while 
the latter, wiſe, noble, and conſiſtent, reſolved to re- 
Jject all edvantages—it was Roſa, not the Generals 


fortune, ſhe wiſhed her ſon to poſſeſs; and it was 
hols 


| : 
1 
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herſelf, m not any. local deen. d that muſt.» & woke him 


happy. ar 5 vert | 
After repeated 3 aſter. floods of tears, and 


ſighing reluctance on both * Roſa followed 5 
Gauntlet into her carriage. 


Roſa was always above the a . punfilicn of oere= | 
mony : —the warm embrace of Magdalena, an.embrace. 155 
. that ſeemed to greet the bride of her ſon, gave an 


emotion to her heart that ſent the pure blood into her 


cheeks; ſhe was indeed going to the houle of her 


lover, and though under protection of one of the belt 


of women, there was ſomething. unpleaſant in that; 


but the impoſſibility of receiving her benefactor at the 
jointure-houſe, and the | eager deſire ſhe felt to fly to 
his feet, conquered all falſe W in to * 
firſt interview with Horace. 


They paſſed through a private gate, to ants _ | 
crowd of tenants and country people who were, they 


heard, aſſembled near the lodge on the common, to 
welcome their rightful Lord, by a delightful and ro- 


mantic, though almoſt imperceptible aſcent to the 


beautiful flat on which the fine Gothic building ſtood; 
on the clear baſin in front, the little veſſel was" all 
ready, decked with garlands of flowers, muſical in- 
ſtruments, and new filk colours, to receive the Karl. 

The profuſion of fine ſummer. flowers which im- 
pregnated the air with ſweets when Roſa firſt ſaw this 


charming place, were now ſucceeded by autumnal 
plants and exotics, not leſs beautiful, though leſs 
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- highly ſcented with natural perfumes ; but the pro- 
ſpet round was improved by the variegated fields 
which, having now yielded their abundance, were co- 
vered with cattle; and the ſtill content which reigns 
| over the face of huſbandry when their harveſt is got 
in, ſeemed ſpreadover the many miles the eye wok in f 
from Delworth-houſe. 
This is really enchanting, Roſa,” mid Lady | 
Gauntlet, with perhaps a ſentiment of indignant re- 
gret at ber ſon's having ſo long been deprived of the 
poſſefſion of his right. ' 
| Roſa was recurring to her firſt ſight of the Joni 
which Mrs. Woudbe had already thought her own ; 
and as her eye wandered from the caſtle to the jointure- 
houſe, wonder, joy, thankful gratitude, and con- 
fidence in coming happineſs, brought the fluſh of ſen- 
ſibility to her cheeks, and the tear of namen 
. ' 

Lord Gauntlet bad, with a 8 of delight glow- 
ing in his boſom, ſent a confidential ſervant expreſs to 
Delworth the inſtant he had obtained the General's 
promiſe to go there. The ſtanding furniture were all 
as Roſa had left it, ſome additional ornaments, and a 
rich ſervice of plate excepted; but in general ſhe 
might have fancied, from the appearance of all around 
her, it was impoſſible ſuch extraordinary changes, as 
bad taken place ſince ſhe left it, could be rell. 


- 8 \ 


| Chriſtiana, the now ſettled houſekeeper, welcomed 0 


her Lady with tears of joy; e 


with eyident approbation, retired. Kr 
8 « I bope this forixe oulekeeper wedetitanas Tag. oi 
, ſaid Betty to Mrs. Ferguſon, as Peggy was now called, = 


[1 c elſeI am ſure we ladies maids muſt have a room to 

ourſelves, But pray, Miſs Roſy, ſtepping after | 
ERoſa, and Whiſpeting, e 
pA Brown i © acid J 
F © Gone to meet his maſter, perhaps, Betty. _ 


« Well, Miſs, I don't ſay nothen againft that; 5A 


| but I think as he mought have paid his wife ſome per- 
ſpection before ſtrangers, and a forin ouſekeeper ; but 
5 my ſufferens— | 
8 Are very great, to be ſure, but I can't ftop to | 
2 hear them. 

[ « Gracious goodneſs ! Miſs Roſy, why you are as 


light as a feather; well, faint heart never won fair 
lady, ſo I may as well be light too, for all I ſee no 
ind to my ſufferens. | 
Roſa, who was familiar enough with the . 8 
ments of Delworth-houſe to do the honours of it to 
Lady Gauntlet, poirſta to her notice the ſeveral little 


incidents in which ſhe had been intereſted ; particus 
larly Lady Gauntlet's dreſſing-room, that where the 25 
had been ſo painfully farpriſed by the letter figned + 
„H. Montreville, — and that elegant drawings 

8 room, where ſhe had taken what ſhe called her trial. 
„ The TIS of the young ladies, where the books, © 
22 Fe . 
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muſic, works, and drawing a. with the needing 
pencils, crayons, and open. leſſons, juſt as they had 
left them, gave both ladies a pang. They were turn 
ing haſtily into the picture- gallery, when John Brown, 
who had already diſcarded his cork-leg, as being more 
ö trouble than the wooden one, ſtumped up to inform, i 
them his maſter and the young Lord were approach- 


ing; that the country people at the laſt town had 


taken the horſes from the chaiſe ; and though it was. 
warm work, relieved each other, till the tenants, who 
met them a mile off, inſiſted on their right ;-the 
townſmen had heard reaſon, and—hark ! here they 
are! : 
They liſtened; the muſicians, who were now afloat 
| in the veſſel, ſtruck up, “ See the conquering hero 
comes !” At the firſt huzza, John's three-cocked 
military hat was thrown up, and his loud repeated 
cheers drove the ladies as far from him as the gallery 
would admit. 

« Huzza! huzza! 15 ELIE) the crowds, who, with 


the moſt reſpectful care of the fine walks, drew and 


followed the carriage, over which, and the horſes, 
were thrown garlands of laurel td with bunches of 
blue and red ribbons ; „ Huzza! huzza! echoed 
John, ſtumping up to the window, inſtead of 18 
to the door to receive his maſter, as he ee 
* Huzza!”? N 


« *Tis he, I ken the manners ofa td... 

1 Heriſes on his toe; chat ſpirit of his 
© & Tn aſpiration litts bim from the earth,” | 
iv 66 Oh, 


» 43 | 
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2 Oh, my dear maſter— and Betty's 5 nice ſhawl 
was lifted to his eyes. | * 

Lord Gauntlet's eyes eagerly explored every win- 
. till he met his ſoul's defire in a reciprocal glance 
from Roſa ; he ſaw her, and ſaw nothing elſe ; and, 
for the author of this long hiſtory piques herſelf on 

tze truth, although Roſa's firſt benefactor, her friend, 
her more than father's eyes were alſo fixed on her, ſhe 
forgot, in that moment, that there were more than 
two people in this wide habitable world ; and lo 
young lady, who, after parting with the firſt object 
of her choice, when fate and fortune were equally ad- 
verſe to the hope of ever meeting again, need be told, 
thoſe two were her lover and herſelf, From this 
bliſsful reverie ſhe was, however, ronled by freſh 
ſhouts from the multitude, ſeconded by John Brown ; 5 
and before ſhe recovered from her confuſion, felt ber- 
ſelf preſſed to the boſom of General Buhanun, | and | 
ſaw'the elegant, graceful, and accompliſhed Har | 

Kneeling at her feet. | 

To thoſe aforeſaid young — who have been in 3 ' 
fimilar, though not exactly the ſame circumſtances, 
we leave the definition of Roſa's feelings towards her | 
lover ; but who can define the enthuſiaſtic gratitude 

yp: which guſhed in torrents from her eyes, when, though _ 

7 ſhe had no remembrance of the perſon or mayners bf 4 
her benefactor till "te ſaw him, her recollection be- 
came every moment more acute; paſt ſcenes returned; 
the \ was taken from the tf feeble white ſteps 

1 5 of 


0 
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| of Mrs. Fe everſham” 8 ; houſe ; i cleaned from the filth of 
beggary ; reſerved from the danger of periſhing for 
want, and received into the warm heart of him, 
through whoſe arms ſhe ſlipped at this moment,. to 
embrace his feet, and waſh them with her tears. 
Horace ventured to ſeize her white hand, 
„it to his lips, 2 as her patron raiſed her again to big 
\ boſom. / 
„ She is indeed, ſaid he, viewing her with at 
tention, and apparent delight, beauty itſelf ;j—-l 
never ſaw a woman altogether ſo perfect; what eyes, 
_ what complexion, and what a form !--You muſt for- 
give me, Roſa ; I am your father, and may be allowed 
ta find out beauties in my own, to which common 
eyes are blind—yes, the dimpled faſcination round 
that lovely mouth is the ſame; Ob, how irreſiſtible _ 
did I find it, when ſcarce another feature was per- 
| ceptible and that voice, my ſoul was enchanted by 
= it, 1 | I 
Roſa glanced a tearful DA ET of Lady Den- 9 
ningeourt at Lady Gauntlet. | 
The General conſidered it as a tacit reproach ; he 
apologized t to the Dowager, while Horace murmured 
a few rapturous expreſſions in Roſa's ear. They be- 
came more compoſed, as the certainty of preſent hap- 
pineſs, and hope of future, were confirmed, They 
walked to the front of the houſe ; the muſic was ftill, 
playing on the water; the crowd, for whoſe: an 


tainment an er was rorfting whole on the common i; 
| front 


preſs 


* 


— 


front of the great gates, where alſo the prudent ſteward 
had conveyed ſeveral -hogſheads of ale, and other 
liquors, waited to give the new Earl and his friends a 
parting cheer, and then departed, highly gratified with 
his condeſcenſion and munificence ; and need it be 
ſaid the dinner quartette at home was a happy one, | 

or that the ſucceeding evening couls be leſs than de- 


| lightful ? 


«© Oh, my deareſt benefaor,'” cried Roſa, Ning | 


the General's hand, en n are . 


ſtored to us? 

„ By no miracle, ö 
I was engaged, by uncommon means. I parted with 
Horace, as he will tell you, on the eve of a projected 
ſortie, which indeed was a forlorn hope, after I bad 
given him, as far as depended on me, the moſt va- 
luable jewel I poſſeſſed; 4 
400. 


6 I was wowed neatly pe 00 the engage 7 


ment, but it was a conſiderable time before I fainted 


from loſs of blood; two of the enemy's ſubalterns had 
marked my fall, and thought me a prize worth carry- 


ing to their commander; he ordered me to be con- 
veyed from the field of battle with their own wounded. 
officers; and it was this circumſtance that prevented 
my being ſent to Seringapatam, where General Mat- 
thews, and many brave men, were murdered in cold 
blood; and where I ſhould probably have ſhared. the 


N had I been with them. We, on the c 
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trary, were ſent to a fort in the interior of the kings. ö 


dom, where, as the keeper had ſome humanity, I 


might have lingered many years, had not a report 


reached Lord C—=, that many Europeans were 
kept back, in different parts of 'Tippoo's dominions, 
after he had pretended to have delivered them all up. 

The tyrant was by this time humbly ſuing for 


| peace ; but the Britiſh General refuſed to liſten to any | 
terms, till, as a preliminary ſtep, every European pri- 


foner was liberated.” Tippoo was neither in a ßᷣtua- 


tion to refuſe, nor to brave the reſentment of fo hu- 


mane a commander if he had been detected in deceive | 
mg him. Among the objects ejected from the miſer- 


able dungeons I was one, ſo much in diſhabille, that 


my own corps did not know me. I had not made my 
toilet, my pretty Roſa, above five years; my beard. 
and nails muſt therefore have been very formidable; 


1 was, however, ſoon recognized; and ſuch was the 


indignation of our ſoldiers at my long confinement, it 


was perhaps well for Tippoo that peace was ſigned. 


Well, my charming Roſa, there was no miracle in all 
this. The only very ſtrange circumſtance attending 


it is, that while chained to the floor of a dungeon, 1 
obtained a complete conqueſt over myſelf. The 


kingdom of every wiſe man is in his own breaſt ; ſo 
faid a Scotch philoſopher; and perhaps it is the 
kingdom moſt arduous to govern properly; mine, at 


leaft, was in a ſtate of actual rebellion againſt my 


peace many years, too many, preceding my .confine- 
| OY: . | ment; 
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22 
ent ; but if five years lying in a dungeon, without 
the light of heaven, or any other ligit throm on the 
ſubject, will not enable a man to conquer his paſſions, 
chere is no raſhneis in the concluſion that nothing will. 
I loved a beautiful woman once to ſuch defperas! 
tion, that having armed my fatal hand againſt her 
brother, my friend's life, I thought the next beſt thing 
was to arm it againſt, my own : I was not quite ſo 
ſucceſsful in the laſt attempt as the firſt; beauſe I was 
deſtined to hear that my wife was the wife of another, 
and to lie five years in a dungeon. As the firſt did not 
deſtfoy me, though I could only hear the fact with- 
out the particulars, I thought myſelf invulnerable; 
and having nothing more amuſing to do, uſed to pon- 
der whole days, weeks, and months, on cauſes and 
effects: the reſult was, that I acquitted myſelf, and, 
what was more hard, I acquitted my angel wife. My L 
crime was involuntary; and ſo, after a fair trial, 


which, chained myfelf to the ground, I could not help 27 


allowing her, and admitting all her goodneſs and vir- 
tue to plead in her favour I believed her's to be. 
From this moment I found I could. ſuffer with a vaſt - 
deal more eaſe to myſelf : my temper, which had long 
been in a ſhocking ſtate of irritation, reſumed its firſt | 
placid caſt ; and though I warn every body to be very 
much afraid of me, I came to Furope in ſuch good hu- 
mour, that even the honours” and reward heaped on 
me at my return, has not yet ſpoiled my temper; the 
King has Ae proper to put me upon che ſtaff, and 

25 = the 
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] the Conpeny have made me a richer man than l de- 


ſired or deſerve; and yet I feel no alteration in myſelf, 
and this is really a miracle. My poor honeſt fellow, 
John _— * been more — WY a 


f imilar eff 


«© Poor Toba,” joined Roſa—<« his 1 0 
« Ah, Roſa } his wife indeed is a trial more ſe- 
vere, I am afraid, than my dungeon: I think he 
ſeems wife ek - but ſhe is with you?“ | 
« For this hiſtory of your ſuffering and — | 
General, 1 promiſe, ſaid Lady Gauntlet, to re- 
ward you, if-you will take your N in my dreſſing- | 
room to-morrow mornin g tẽte-à-tẽte. 
„ Take care, Madam, = the General: | 
% what you do. I have not been a month on the ſtaff; 
J ſhall be expected to diſtinguiſh myſelf; you are not 
indeed a married woman, and therefore, if your cha- 


racter ſhould ſuffer, the notoriety would not be ſuffi- 


cient to give me any ſort of eclat;—that, I warn you, 
is your only ſafeguard againſt the attack of my crutch 
ſtick.' 


It was now only that Roſa obſerved he walked with 
one. |; ' 
elt was my hard bed in the 3 my dear,” 
ſaid he, obſerving concern in Roſa's looks. 

l am deſperate,” rejoined Lady Gauntlet 3 and 
to prove it will not trouble you to come to me, your 
reward you ſhall have, and I will bring it to you in 


Jour dreſſing- room.“ W's 


3 66 I hope,” 


4 


17 


WS 
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* hope,“ replied the General, * vou have well 
conſidered this matter; ſince you know how impoſe 


„ 


ſiple it will be for this poor boy and girl to amuſe 
themſelves eee 5 
ip? ; 

„ They will do a6 ae0l], 86. the ns Roſa 
muſt ſhew Horace her trial room ;—and, my dear, 


| ſuppoſe you gies, bins vhs diy, AO 


letter. 

Roſa bluſhed, but did not refuſe Lord Gauntlet's 
earneſt requeſt for the ſame favour from her, his mo- 
ther, offered the General.— Lord and Lady Gauatlet's 
hiſtory and misfortunes furniſhed the next topic. * | 


converſation till ſupper. 
With what proud delight did John place himſelf | 


_ perpendicularly. behind his maſter's chair; in how 


kind an accent were the orders given him; and how 
adroitly did he manage * 0 EY 
execute them 

How enraptured tit Homes es es his charming 


| Roſa! how often did he bleſs the enthuſiaſm of tha 


beſt of mothers, which carried her to Scotland | and 
how ſincerely did he re;dice in the event, that proved 
his adored Walſingham to be her loved Roſa, and the 
protegte of his patron! and with what ſoft reproach - 
did he advert to the impreffion ſhe had ſuffered to take 
place in her mind, to his prejudice ! with what ſweet 


confuſion did the now wonder how ſhe could, for one 


W believe him to be the minion of the con» | 
26 2 
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remptible Mrs. Woudbe! and Oh! with what more 
than rapture did the fond mother contemplate the two 
beings moſt dear to her on earth; and while her heart 
overflowed with tender recollections, ſhe ſighed, bes, 
only want my father now! 

„„ Ah! Madam, only, repeated Roſa. | e 
„Why, whom elſe do we want?“ aſked the Ge- 
neral ; your patroneſs, Lady Denningcourt? You _ 
ſee how it is, Raſa; I adviſe you to take care of 
Horace, for even a battered old beau is caught up be- 


fore one can look round. I had half a mind to fall in 


love with this Lady Denningcourt, if Lady Gauntlet 


8 had not quite preſſed me into her ſervice.” 


Roſa burſt into tears; the General, not conſcious 
how much he ſpoke to her feelings, was s alarmed, and 
Forage half diſtracted. | 
Roſa's heart was on her lips; the Rt the caution | 
given her by the two ladies; her fine ne were full 
of meaning. WY 

"The Generd- doubted whether her exnption did hot: 
proceed from a fear that ſhe might have a rival in his 
affections and fortune ;—the dear girl, he thought, 
could have no conception to what exceſs ſhe was be- 
loved, and it was natural for her to be tenacious in 
every thing relative to her reception into ſo honourable 
and opulent a family. I talk of falling in love, 
ſaid he, but nobody will return the paſſion of an 
old ſoldier who is poor; * fortune is all Fad , ir- 
revocably your's,”?- CS: + 
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All, my dear father you have bid me call you 
 ſo—not all, God e have one _ claim- 
ant. 2 | 1 
„The Major' s childreh— ſhall esta EE 
den if it were only for their father's kindneſs to | 
you. 3””. A Be 
gut, Sir, is there no other?” | | e 
None that I admit. T9 e e 
** Ah, my father!“ % MG TITS IS 
Lady Gauntlet looked ſurpriſed ; the ticks hw; 
| food how far Roſa meant to go; nor what were her 
motives; ſhe even began to doubt whether Lady 
Denningeourt might not have Ry her ſome n 
tions ſince their parti ng. 
„ can't comprehend you, ad the — = 
© but I ſwear, by the great God, you are:my=—"2*. 
. Roſa put her hand to his mouth. Les, he 
continued, with vehemence, ** yes, I ſwear, ward = | 
great God, you are my ſole heireſs. 
Roſa, who was herſelf too partial to Elinor. to 
doubt ſhe would be beloved when known, begged him 
not to ſwear any thing till he had heard everything, _ 
+ What is there to hear? This is n and 
the General looked grave. * 
« You will breakfaſt with Lat Gauntlet to- mor- 
raw, my dear father. f 
And you, my dear ad wm ' joined Montreiill, | 
<< will breakfaſt ONE Ted | 
Wich you.“ as 
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Ibe General then rung for his ſervant; his lame- 


neſs was very flight after a little exerciſe ; but in the 


moment of beginning to move, he could not walk 


without ſupport. Horace offered- his arm, and John 
Rumped on before with lights. 8 
Betty officiouſly appeared at the chamber- door and, 
in ſpite of John's forbidding looks, was all ſmiles and 
curtſies; in the midſt of which ſhe made a diſcovery _ 
of great importance, which was, that though her huſ- 
band ſtill kept on his high ropes himſelf, ed Cen 
been complaining to his maſter. 

« I am glad to ſee you, Mrs. Brown, ſaid the 
General, ſtopping as he paſſed her; I hope you 
have been as good a wife to en fellow as the 


—_ 
= 


- world would let you.” 


As Betty had a conſciouſneſs Ges Leg: 
vented her anſwer, ert I Y; 
the ground. 

« Well, my esd gil, continued the General, 
« you muſt take care of him now; you ſee what his 
love for his maſter has made him ſuffer. | 

Suffer, your Honour, ſobbed Betty, I am 
ſure my ſufferens would milt the very flinted ſtones. 
„ Poor girl! good night, and KO a 
heavy purſe into her hand. 

Betty continued curtſeying with a handkercbief at 


ner eyes, till John flung the door to with violence. 


%% That's manners, now, ſaid Betty; * howſever, _ 
as I _ told John, fat ſorrow is better nor lean _ 
ſorrow: 


— 


| 
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ſorrow at any time; and ſo I ſhall firſt go and ſee 
what I have got in the purſe, and then tend Miſs Roſy. 
Lord, only to think of her being a lady after all? 
The next morning Roſa paſſed more time at her 


toilet, and yet left it leſs ſatisfied than uſual, Her legs 


trembled as ſhe tottered down ftairs ; and when led. 


by her handſome Lord to the bow-window in the little 
drawing- room, her heart beat with ſuch unremitting 
violence, ſpeech was denied her; but ſweet as are. 


even the pains of a firſt paſſion when its baſis is ho- 
nour, and its ſupport virtue, how ſoon, bow. very , 


ſoon does mutual confidence baniſh all reſtraint ! 


Lord Gauntlet was the very ſame Horace Weg | 
treville whoſe paſſion for her, when ſhe was a ſuſpi-- 


cious character, was blended with reſpect; and Roſa 
was the ſame frank ingenuous creature, who only 
ate ie confeſſion which was 
ever ready to burſt from her lips. 
Their hearts were united, Nan 
truth, and every expreſſion of tenderneſs chaſtened by 
ſentiment and delicacy. 0 
„Horace, cried: Roſa, ee 
your's is one, and you know how dear ſhe has ever 
deen to me; Lady Denningcourt, I can never tell you 


What the is; —ſhall I emen 


ther? 
n he. put, ben wilkeg 


arm under his, and they rambled to the jointure- 
houſe; — there, like the genius of contemplation, ſat the 
| 2 | lovely 


* — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


eſteem; and he was told of the kindneſs of the Duke 


£ | * 
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8 Lady en in her boudoir; che mo- 
ment ſhe ER _ they were locked i in _ other” s 


arms. 
The * how do you * and % what do 6075 


which furniſh grand ſubjects for the letters and con- 


verſations of modern friends, were here diſearded it 


was ſincere and animated affection which warmed the 
hearts, and taught the ſublime phraſes of true eſteem 


to the trio now preſent, : and marked Ne Palins mo-—- | 


ment with intereſt. 
Lady Denningeourt, conſcious of the ſubjeR of that 
tfle-a-t#te Horace laughingly adverted to, dared not 


| preſs their ſtay, though ſhe feared to ſee them go: 
but Roſa, having engaged to ſteal away as often as 


poſſible, and HOU having ee ſecrecy, they 
returned to Delworth. 
The conference had ended; but not with all the 


conſequences Lady Gauntlet wiſhed and expected. 
The General, notwithſtanding the boaſted Placid 
caſt of his temper, was exceedingly affected; he re- 
collected to have ſeen Elinor, when a fine child, with 
Doctor Croak ; he conſidered her marriage as the 


- conſequence of her attachment to the family with 


whom ſhe had been brought up, and rather applauded 
than condemned it; he heard, with profound atten- 
tion, the proofs of her birth, as given by Mrs. Moggy 


M Laurin, whom he knew and eſteemed, and from 


Doctor Croak, whom he alfo knew, but did not 


of 


| 
| 
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of Athelane to his daughter, and the great views the - 
had diſappointed, without any a cg analy 
about her mother. 82 
Lady Guunglet, who had been ſolemnly 3 
by Lady Denyingcourt not to mention her, except led 
to do ſo by circumſtances, did not feel herſelf at liberty 
to enter further than he himſelf choſe to advert to in 
his ſtory, ſaid nothing more about his daughter than 
anſwering his interrogatories, + 
| A thought,” ſaid the General, „J bad conquered, 
my rebellious paſſions, and eſtabliſhed peace. in the 
| little kingdom of my own boſom 3 but the evil, I fear, 
has not been radically cured ; I muſt certainly ſee 
this poor child; and as certainly my little proteg#e's.. 
intereſt will ſuffer, You need not ſpeak, Lady 
Gauntlet, your heart is that ſort of one, with which. 
mine holds intellectual converſe ; I am almoſt grieved _* 
to ſay, that I fear I never can love my daughter as well | 
as I do our dear Roſa; but I dare not define my own 
feelings in regard to her ; ſhe is the child of love, of 
my Elinor, my dear loſt wife=my child 2 
me, een am e of my old head- 
acheg——" ; . 
The General trembled; the d tremor on his 
voice, and the ſalt rheum in his eyes returned. 
Lady Gauntlet left him with a ſort of diſappointed 
ſenſation at her heart, that carried her to her cloſet, 
inſtead of going immediately, as ſhe had intended, to 
the jointure-houſe ; and the whole long morning was 
left to the happy Horace and his lovely Roſa. 


* ; G 


CHAP, 


. - 
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char. X11. 6: 


* Give theſe trifles a corner in your cabinet, wh they ma 

&« ſheltered from thoſe daring critics, who, without produci 

8 e bene b on the 0 
« others.“ | 


* 


Tur there is no ſuch thing as perpetual happi- 

neſs but at Gangaridian, where one cannot go with- 
out griffins, or at Eldarado, where one cannot go at 
all, was proved by our heroine and her lover, on the 
former hinting at the propriety of making ſome al- 
teration in her dreſs before dinner, previous to woes | 

the latter was extremely urgent to hear the © love, 
from her lips, which he had all day read in her eyes; 
and he was no doubt properly , miſerable, when, on 
failing to prevail, he, with an arm encircling her waiſt, 

and a white hand claſped i in his, rather whiſpered than 


. ſung— 


e In all my Emma's beauty ble, 
&« Amid profuſion I muſt pine, 

If, when the gave me up her breaſt, 
| ce Its panting tenant were not 
c mine, hs would bave ſaid, had he not been in- 
terrupted. | 

„ | will go in, fellow, ſaid a voice at the door; 

you ſhall not ae me; do you know _— 


7” 


66 No | 


* 


— 
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No- nor have I the ſmalleſt curiofity/about the 
matter; I know my Lord is engaged, and that it is 
my duty to N impertinent people from 3 8 
in upon him.“ 
1 know your Lord very well, and he knows me z 3 
he would not call me impertinent;—Miſs W 


is articular friend, and 
| A. pray who is Miſs Walſingliam ?—the is not 


known here, : believe, nor any other Miſs of your 

uaintance. 

Well, don't make yourſelf. unhappy ah that 3 
I muſt and will ſee Lord Gauntlet ; he is in this 
n every room in ION and will 
enter. | | 

I muſt beg leave to a you ta not enter,” 5 
3 8 
ou ſhall not till I apprize my Lord.: 

: It is Lady Muſhroom,” cried Roſa, and imme- 

diately, the lady proving toa hard for the ralet, in ſhe 
bounced ;—but in what a fituation ! | 
Ah! my dear Miſs Walſingham, bow glad 1 am 
to ſee you: I am in a worſe pickle now than When 
I met you on Holborn-hill, at that vile chandlers- 

- woman's :w=Oh | Lord Gauntlet, you muſt remember 

me, though I am ſure I ſhould not have known, you, / 
you are ſo grown, fo improved, ſo perfeQly a man of 
faſhion, —] am come to aſk your protection, and as 1 

know you won't refuſe it — here (burſting into tears, 
and throwing herſelf into an armed chair) I ſhallſtay; ; 

I am ſure it broke my heart to leave this ſweet place. 


7 
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1 e was indeed in a pickle : her gold 
© muſlin hung in tatters, and the rich lace trimmings 
torn to rags; her auburn wig, which ſhe thouglit 
more becoming than her own dark locks, drawn to 
one corner of her head, ſo that it looked as if adorned 
with two diſtinct ſorts of hair; one broken ear-ring ; 
her face and neck all over ſcratches, and hays b 
covered with bruiſes. | 

Roſa, independent of the concern ſhe would have 
felt for a ſtranger in ſuch a ſituation, had a ſort of par- 
tial regard for her tattered Ladyſhip; ſhe rung for her 
8 and requeſted Lady Muſhroom would ac- 
cept ſome other clothes. 5 1 

* Gracious goodneſs !'' cried Betty, as ſure as 
death, that cheatin old rogue, Sir Solomon Muſhroom, 
and my old Miſtreſs, Madam Feverſham, han't been 
doing nothen more nor leſs than fitine. 

Go, you impertinent, replied Lady Muſhroom, 
accepting Roſa's offered arm, while the Earl viewed 
her with amazement ——** go! Sir Solomon will never 
cheat again. | 
„ Geminigig ! won't he !—that's good news; 


85 but then I am fure he is dead. 


„That he is indeed, Betty; and I wiſh be had 
been ſo before he entered theſe doors—I could but have 
loſt my pitiful annuity, 2 that I have n . al 
my plague. | oa 

„Dead! impoſiible l cried Roſa. Vom 
„„ Dead! Sir Solomon Muſhroom dead! We; er- 
ene 1 F421) a 

| 66 Ab, 


= + \ 
#7 


1 1 1 
r 
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| | 
Ab, poor wicked old man! be f is indeed; be h 
never held up his head after he heard that odd crea· 1 
ture, the blackamore Colonel 2 | a 
General Buhanun, if you pleaſe, Ma' am.“ DE Ma, 
5 « A General is he? Well, much the better © _ 2 
if we fink, the Colonel blackamore goes of courſe; * 
but poor Sir Sol never looked up after he heard this 
General ſurvived,” ' 
Horace immediately carried this news to his friend, 
and the widow was condufted by Roſa to her ge 
, room. 
„Lord, Mifs Roſy 1 ted Betty, 66 why your. » 
clothes will no more fit Madam Feverſham than . 
they'll fit me; why ſhe is about as big as three of 
you... Suppoſed I go down to the forin ouſekeeper, 
and borrer ſome things of her; if they be a little mat - 
ter. too ſhort, Madam won't mind that; the always 
loved to ſhew her legs, cauſe they are ſo andſome. 
This oblique compliment to her perſon both ſof- 
tened and gratified Lady Muſhroom. *© Ay, Betty, 
my good girl, ſhe cried, do- and get me ſome- 
thing to take, for I have neither eat nor flept ſince I 
| was at Lady Denningcourt's yeſterday morning. 
e | Roſa apologized for not offering her refreſhments, 
« But how, my dear Lady, ſhe added, * came you 
in this dreadful fituation ??? bs 
«How, my dear! rather wonder I am alive,— 
Oh! you can never divine what I have endured ! It 


Was near evening before we got t to . inn; ; and Per- 
4 _— | | ſian, 


* 
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fian, who is an (exceeding good dreſſer of bair, and | 
layer-on of rouge, had no ſooner made me a little de- 
cent, than in comes, rattling to the paltry inn (a poor 
. Place for people of our rank) a poſt-chaiſe and four. 
They called for horſes on to Delworth ; and I, un- 
fortunately hearing them, went to the window, mere- 
ly out of curioſity, and, to my aſtoniſhment, ſaw that 
vulgar, freſh-coloured, healthy-looking creature, nurſe 
Dorothy you remember her? the uſed always to be 
haunting the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom—and with 
her the quondam Lady Lowder, as haggered and pale 
as—no matter what ;—well, my dear, they ſaw me 
too; ſo I kept nodding Betty knows my way up 
they came, and fell upon me like two furies that 
ſhocking Dorothy called me yes, Miſs, the called me 
a double-u ! Oh, to think I ſhould live to be called a 
double-u!— tis very hard!“ f 
When one don t not deſerve it eſpecially,” Joined | 
- Betty. | 
* But had you * to protect you? aſked 
Roſa; * for I am ſure, againſt Lady Lewder, and 
ſuch a companion, you had need of protection: 
Oh no, my dear, it was the higheſt amuſement in 
the world to the people of the houſe, The nurſe, who 


avowed herſelf to be the mother of the two dear diſa- 


greeable Muſhrooms, ſaid I had got her huſband 
the daughter ſaid I had got her clothes and property ; 
both of them fixed their talons in my face and neck, 
and you ſee how they have mauled me. I ran ſhriek- 

| | ing 


-» 


ing into poor wicked Sir Sol's room; they followed: 
Mr. Turgid was fitting cloſe by his bedfide, with 
pen, ink, and paper. Before 1 cchid ſpeate, Lady 
Lowder ſnatched the paper out of Turgid's hand ;— 
and finding he was making a will to give all poor Sir 
Sal's money to charitable uſes, ſhe fell into ſham fits; 
| her mother raved at poor wicked Sir Sol, and aſked 
him if he was not aſhamed, with one foot in the grave, 
to have double-u's with him. Sir Sol ſaid (and. God 
forgive him | he looked too ſpiteful for a dying man) 
| he knew too well he had one foot in the grave, and 
was ſenſible that double-u's were not fit company for 
dying men, and therefore defired the and her daughter 
would inſtantly leave the room. As to that lady 
(meaning me), 1 have married her; the may be as 
bad as you, for aught I know—and I hope the is, that 
you may be mutual plagues to each other, Mr. 
Turgid, I with to ſign my will. There was no will 
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to be figned—the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom had  - 


torn it to atois—ſo old. Turgid went out to write 


another, and then both the furies fell on me again z= - 


and I do think that they would have killed me, had 
not Dorothy happened to find out poor Sir Sol wasin 
a fit; then the began crying and making a horrid 
noiſe about him; - for my part, I was ready to die 
with fear of them all; He recovered a little, and in- | 
ſiſte&on their leaving him; they would not ſtir with- 
out me. Some doctors, as they were called, came in, 
ay talked 4 va oi} apa N bv: 
; do, 


_Q 
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ſian, who is an | exceeding good drefſer of hair, and 
layer-on of rouge, had no ſooner made me a little de- 
cent, than in comes, rattling to the paltry inn (a poor 
place for people of our rank) a poſt-chaiſe and four. 
They called for horſes on to Delworth ; and I, un- 
- fortunately hearing them, went to the window, niere- 
ly out of curioſity, and, to my aſtoniſhment, ſaw that 
vulgar, freſh-coloured, healthy-looking creature, nurſe 
Dorothy—you remember her? ſhe uſed always to be "my 
haunting the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom—and with 
her the quondam Lady Lowder, as haggered and pale 
as —no matter what;—well, my dear, they ſaw me 
; fo I kept nodding —Betty knows my way up 
= came, and fell upon me like two furies; that 
ſhocking Dorothy called me- yes, Miſs, the called me 
a double-u ! Oh, to think I ſhould live to be called a 
double-u!— tis very hard!“ b | 
When one don' tnot deſerve it eſpecially,” joined | 
- Betty. 2. 
« But had you A. to protect you , aſked 
Roſa; ** for I am ſure, againſt Lady Lowder, and 
ſuch a companion, you had need of protection. 
“% Oh no, my dear, it was the higheſt amuſement in 1 
the world to the people of the houſe. The nurſe, who 


avowed herſelf to be the mother of the two dear diſa - 


greeable Muſhrooms, ſaid I had got her huſband 
the daughter ſaid I had got her clothes and property; 
both of them fixed their talons in my face and neck, 
and you ſee how they have mauled me. I ran ſhriek- 

| | ing 
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ing into poor wicked Sir Sol's room; they followed: 
Mr. Turgid was fitting cloſe by his bedfide, with ' 
pen, ink, and paper. Before I ccd ſpeak, Lady 
Lowder ſnatched the paper out of Turgid's hand- 
and finding he was making a will to give all poor Sir 
Sal's money to charitable uſes, ſhe fell into ſham fits; 
her mother raved. at poor wicked Sir Sol, and aſked 
him if he was not aſhamed, with one foot in the grave, 
to have double-u's with him. Sir Sol ſaid (and. God' 
forgive him | he looked too ſpiteful for a dying man) 
| he knew too well he had one foot in the grave, and 
was ſenſible that double-u's were not fit company for , 
dying men, and therefore defired the and her daughter 'Y 
would inſtantly leave the room, As to that lady  - 
| (meaning me), 1 have married her; ſhe may be as 
bach as you, for aught I know—and I hope ſhe is, that 
you may be mutual plagues t6 each other, Mr. 
Turgid, I with to ſign my will. There was no will 
to be figned—the dear diſagreeable Muſhroom had 
torn it to atoms—ſo old. Turgid went out to write 
another, and then both the furies fell on me again z== - 
and I do think that they would have killed me, had 
not Dorothy happened to find out poor Sir Sol was in 
a fit; then the began crying and making a horrid' 
noiſe about him; for my part, I was ready to die 
with fear of them all. He recovered a little, and in- 
ſiſteck on their leaving him; they would not ſtir with- 
out me. Some doctors, as they were called, came in, 
and talked a vaſt deal of nonſenſe, as doctors always 
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8 you know: a hes ſy in'one thing, 
which was to clear the room. The woman of the 
houſe was a conjurer; — ſhe was ſure, by Dorothy's' 
looks, the was a wife, and by mine that I was a miſ- 
treſs; ſo, as ſhe loved nothing in the world better 
than an honeſt woman, except it was an honeſt inan, 
ſhe was very civil to her, and very rude to me. They 
took poſſeſſion of my apartments, and all my things, 
while I crept to Perſian's room, and hid myſelf, till we: _ 
were all alarmed by the ſound of a piſtol, which, as 
J never thought poor Sir Sol had the courage to 
hurt himſelf, 1 little expected came from his apart- 
ment. His valet, in a ſhort time, came to the door of 
Perſian's chamber I thought it was the frightful - 
Dorothy, and begged ſhe. would not ſpeak : he rap» 
ped again—at laſt Perſian anſwered ; * I am come to 
tell my Lady, ſaid he, as I know the ir my Lady, 
and Doll Tear-ſheet is not, that my maſter has cured 
himſelf—he has taken a pill.'—* Ah, heaven l' I cried, 
] care nothing about him nor Doll; all I want is to 
get out of their way. My maſter has ſhot himſelf,” 
ſaid he, and I am come to your Ladyſhip, by Mr. 
Turgid's defire, for orders. My dear Miſs Walſing- 
ham, I was as much ſhocked at the man's callous in- 
difference to his maſter's fate as at the ſuicide, which 
was very filly in poor Sir Sol, for Lreally don't think 
he could have lived many days. However, the man 
ſtill teaſed me for orders, and I heard Dorothy's and 


I Lady Lowder's voicesquite ring the houſe ; ip, I d, 
| | I ſhould * 


— 
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I ſhould give no 2 but to get a chaiſe to carry me 
to Lord Gauntlet's ;—ſo here I am, my dear; and I 
a ſure, if you don't give me ſomething to bathe my 
bruiſes, and let me go to bed, I ſhall certainly nel 


poor Sir Sol, without a piſtol.”? | 


«© Gracious goodneſs !** cried Betty, ** ſee what a 
misfortunate thing it is for men to keep on the high 
' ropes; I am ſure I ſhall go and tell John Brown of 
this as ſoon as ever I have tucked Madam Feverſnam 
up, and waſhed her ſcratches with aquabuſade. 

Roſa, pale and really ſhocked at the dreadful end of 
the bad man, left Lady Muſhroom on bed, and joined 
Lady Gauntlet and her ſon. The General was ins 
diſpoſed, and declined dining; and Roſa, as ſoon as 
ſhe heard it, went to his dreſſing- room to pay her 
duty; he had returned to his old habit of walking 
about the room, notwithſtanding his lameneſs ;—the 
ſalt rheum filled his eyes, and the tremor on his voice 
was ſtrong hefe he anſwered her affectionate in- 
quiries. | 

Nou know, my ſweet girl, ſaid he, T 11 have a 
daughter, and you a fifter ?”? 

« Yes, my deareſt father, ſhe has = been the 
ſiſter of my heart. | 

« Is he like her ſiſter, my Roſa ? Does the ite, | 
and ſpeak, and look like you ?*? | 

<< She does all this very pretty I am no judge of 
likeneſſes; — but muſt we dine without you, my 
father? 55 755 | 

VOL, v. R « I have - 
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„ have an inveterate head- ach.“ 


This is the conſequence of ſhutting yourſelf up; 


if you would walk out ;—ah ! you cannot conceive. 
what a delightful ramble Horace and I have had this 
morning to dear Lady Denningcourt's.“ | 

* 2 If ] were Lady Namn, I ſhould be jealdus of 
this Lady Denningcourt.” 

* Oh no! you would love her ;,-Oh my dear 
father, you would love Lady Denningcourt better 

6 Than I] love you??? 

„ Infinitely ; —ſhe is ſuch an angel; — come to the 
window, and let me ſhew you ſome of her charms. — 
You ſee that little village? | ©. 

«© I ſee a village, not a very little one.“ | 

That is Denningcourt—thoſe buildings. 
The dinner bell rung. 
Go, my Roſa, you ſhall tell me more after you 
have dined—[I will take coffee with you; I have let- 
ters to write, and arrangements to make, when my 
head pe, mits (and he led * reluctant to the voor) 3 : 
I muſt take my rice alone. 

Roſa kiſſed his hand, and was received by Horace 
at the entrance of the eating-room. 

Lady Gauntlet had, in the meantime, paid a viſit 
to the widow, who, comfortably tucked up and en- 
tertained by her former ſervant, Betty, was very well 
diſpoſed to forget all her troubles, had ſhe not been 


reminded of them by the Countels, 8 


The. 


court. 
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forded no triumph to ſuch hearts as thoſe he had ſo 
cruelly injured. Lady Gauntlet, begged it might not 
be mentioned, and the happy mother ſat down between 
her two darlings, to talk on a more intereſting ſub- 
Je ; ſhe related what had paſſed between her and the 
General, who, ſhe believed, intended to have an 2 
interview with his daughter. 

Roſa alſo gave the little hiſtory of her ramble, Wy 
Horace was eloquent 3 in his praiſe of Lady D 


The General, as he promiſed, lated them at antes. 
and hinted a deſign of following a letter he had been 
writing to London. | | g 
Lady Gauntlet remonſtrated; Mrs. Croak was cer- 
tainly more able to travel to him, under her huſband's 
protection, than he to go to her; ſhe begged he would 
permit her to invite them down to Delworth; you 
will, ſhe. added, only embarraſs them at their farm. 
I do not mean to embarraſs them, but J ſhall cer- 
tainly rethove them from their farm ; but who are 
theſe ? do you expect viſiters? 5 
Lady Gahntlet juſt glanced the hind whats of two ' 
carriages, which drove round to the back part of the 
houſe ; but Roſa, who had ſeen the livery, coloured, 
and overpowered by a preſentiment of ſomething ex- 
traordinary, which ſhe could not underſtand, retired, - . 
trembling and diſconcerted, behind Lady, Gauntlet,” 
R2 hi :ſpering, 
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Whiſpering, * 11 1s oy Denningcourt' 8 chariot and 


family coach. 
1 Lady Denningcourt's yok TEE 5 25 Gaunt- 


let. 8 
„ What! already does ſhe return your viſit ?”* ſfaid. 
the General; J wonder you are not a ſpoiled girl, 
| Rofa—but you will wa my apology—T am not fit 
for ladies* company.“ 

„„ Where, where is he?” from the hall electrified 
the General ;—** Where, where is ſhe ?** thrilled on 
his ear. He aroſe—he felt no lameneſs— he darted 
towards the door ;—it wks thrown open a lady en- 
tered, followed by a group people: his arms ex- 
pand involuntarily—they receive the fainting form of 
her he had ever, and only loved; —her, on whom in 
exile, in ſickneſs, in priſon, memory hung in ecſtacy ; 
and from whom, though he knew ſhe had given her- 
ſelf to another, his heart, his honour, nor his love had 
ever ſtrayed. He tremble with agony, with joy, 
with grief ;—he was not able to bear the precious bur- 


then to a chair he wanted ſupport himſelf ! ) 
It is my dear Lady Denningcourt!“ a. 
flying to ber, while Lady Gauntlet, afi@d by the 
people who followed, carried her near the air, 
% Oh Elinor ! dear Elinor!*” ſaid the General, in 
a trembling voice, the ſalt rheum flowing down his 
cheeks; It is ſhe !—it is herſelf; — her voice, like 


the laſt awful TOs, would raiſe my foul from the 
| _ duſt, - 
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duſt. — Oh ever lovely and beloved, ſweet partner of 
my fond heart ! what fate, what ineident has once 
more blefſed my fight with her angelic form revive, 
my Elinor, revive l—She hears me not !--my ſoul 
melts in tenderneſs at fight of her—it-annihilates time 
and ſpace; it is no longer the battered, fickly,, way= 
worn ſoldier; no longer the wretched, baniſhed. exile 
but the happy Wallace Buhanun, adoring his'own 
Elinor in the wood of Athelane — But ſhe, Oh God! 
ſhe remembers me as the murderer of her brother 
as a wretch, who revives from death to interrupt. her 
felicity to diſhonour her with prior claims! Oh 
my Elinor! fear it not I can en die to ſeal thy 
peace, than live to blaſt it.. e 
Ve ſal nae du ain nor tither, an ye wull herken 
tull your eild frind, Moggy M*Lauria,”” cried the old 
dame, walking forward in a ſtately pace, with Mrs. 
J. Croak on one hand, and Mrs. Garnet on the 
other. 
„She recovers ! the breathes! amiable, * 1 | 
Denningcourt See, Sir !— 
In raiting her eyes for the firſt moment from Lady Is 
: Denningcourt, ' Roſa beheld Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin | 
and her two ſupporters. _ 
„Oh!“ ſhe ſhrieked, flying witha an involuntary : 
motion towards her, Elinor !'” but ſhe inſtantly re- 
cotled ; her eyes met the emaciated, yet unwieldy. 
form, panting for breath, and the hollow PIO | 


| eye of Mrs., Garact. 
8 | R 3 ' | Al 


All [the ignominy of her origin, | the inebriety of her 
mother, and the vulgarity of her ſtep-father, at once 
ſtruck on her memory ;—what connexions, what re- 
latives were thoſe to introduce to the noble owners of 
the manfion—to acknowledge in the face of their do- 
meſtics! 
Lady Denningeourt had not yet recovered her 
| ſenſes, Lady Gauntlet, attentive only to ber, did not 
obſerve, and therefore could not feel, che cruel embar- 
raſſment of Roſa's mind ;— Lord Gauntlet was obſerv- 
ing what paſſed with eager attention—and ſhe even 
fancied a coldneſs in his aſtoniſhed glance. 
Mrs. Croak, with downeaſt eyes, ſtood transfixed | 
to one ſpot : ſhe made no effort to ſveak or move. 
Roſa, bewildered, humbled, and diſcouraged, again 
fixed her eyes on Mrs. Garnet, who had moved 
round Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin near to Mrs. J. Croak. 
„My child!“' ſhe murmured, “my dear Roſa!”? 
Roſa's face changed in a moment from pale to ſcar- 
let : —This mother then knew her; the was come to 
claim her maternal right ;,—Oh ! where ſhould ſhe hide 
the diſgrace !—yet, had ſhe not heen kind to her! had 
the not offered her a home! nay, had there not been 
times when that home appeared to be her only re- 
ſource !—Oh why then this unnatural, this uncon- 
querable repugnance !—Again ſhe met the hollow 
glance of this mother's eye; a tear trembled in it 4 
Mr. Garnet,' with his dark coat, red pluſh waiſtcoat, 
lank hair, fringed cravat, and large round hat, ſtepped 
forward 
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forward to wipe it off to hold volatiles to her noſ- 
trils, and to ſay, Take comfort, Rofy ; thee beeſt 
a great ſinner, Roſebud, but there is joy in heaven 
over a ſinner that repenteth ; thee ſhan't want for 
nothing living nor dead ; thy girl ſhail ſhare my ſhiners 
with little Phil.? N 

Oh God!”” cried Roſa, retreating towards where. 


Lady Denningcourt was reviving, and hiding her 
face with both her hands“ Oh God! my mother !'* 


„Les, Roſa, yes, Yes, yes, cried Lady Den- 
ningeourt, folding her languid arms round her, “ 1 
am thy mother—thy very mother !- come to my 
heart, Oh thou child of inſtinct, of love! how has 
my ſoul doated on thee preſent, and languiſhed for 
thee abſent ! — how has my vital blood acknowledged 
thee !—Oh was that a form, a face, a mind to be ex- 


poſed to the angry elements! and was my only child 


ſent to beg a ſcanty morſel, while thy mother Was 
decked in ſplendour !—Oh my brave brother! gallant 
noble Dungaron ! dear broken-hearted ſainted mother; 
and thou inexorable father, did ye behold my child 
my innocent, beautiful child, the rightful heir of all 
your 3 left to beg her bread from the niggard 
hand of common charity !—did ye behold this !—and 
are your angry ſpirits not glutted with vengeance ? 


«© Oh Wallace! how have grief and remorſe changed | 


us both ſince laſt we parted ; but my foul would not 
dare to greet thine, had I not ſuch a mediatrix be- 
R 4 A hold 
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bold he Wallace, my child and thine ey does 


the hope of my life tremble ?- deareſt girl, no longer 
Roſa, but Elinor.” 
_ Roſa did indeed tremble ; her reſpiration became 
difficult ;—amazement chained every tongue moſt in- 
tereſted in this ſtrange ſcene ; the General, ſcarce 
| daring to truſt his ſenſes, ſeated Roſa on a ſofa by 
Lady Denningcourt, and without a quiet nerve him- 
ſelf, whiſpered her to be compoſed. Mr 
Roſa glanced fearfully at Mrs. Garnet,- by whoſe 
fide Mrs. J. Croak till ſtood, tears deluging the cheeks 
of the latter, while all the defeatures of guilt, in OO 
_ perſpiration, ſtood on the brow of the former. 
Les, my child, once more look at that bad wo- 
man, and that innocent impoſtor ;—it is the peculiar 
trait of thy noble blood to forgive: ] truſt I do for- 
give them, but they are obnoxious to my fight.” 
Mrs. J. Croak ruſhed forward proftrate at our he- 
roine's feet; Oh!”” ſhe cried, ** pardon, pardon 
my mother! I do not aſk you to forgive me—you 
know I am innocent; even my nature, ignorant as I 
was of fraud, is innocent—l felt I was indeed an im- 
poſtor.”? | 
Mrs. Garnet, . was in a dropſy, from a com- 
plication of diſorders, had moved forward, and, with 
the aſſiſtance of her huſband, kneeled by her daugh- 
ter; —little Phil remembering his old favourite, though 
he dared not claim acquaintance, alſo ran forward, 
. ; and 


* 


— 
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and put up his little hands.“ Pray do forgive mam - 
my, he cried, * ſhe is your name- ſalee 

Rofa, all amazement, knew not what to believe; 
yet it was a folid truth that ſhe was claſped by turus 
in the arms of her patroneſs and in thoſe of her patron; 
ſhe heard herſelf addreſſed by the moſt endearing epi- 
| thets; the tears of the General and Lady Denning- 
court blended with her own ; ſhe ſaw the moſt amia- 
ble of women throw herſelf ſuddenly on her knees; 
heard her adjure the General to join her in wonder, 
adoration, and thanks to that God who guided his ſad 
wanderings to Penry ; that opened his heart to the 
miſery of his own and only child ;—ſhe beheld the 
anxious ſurpriſe in the fine .countenance of Lady 
Gauntlet, and met the tender gaze of fond ſolicitude, 
from her.ſon ; all this real- yet how could it be? 
how could ſhe, who had ſo often felt the bitter pang of 
ſhame for a parent's vices, who ſo clearly remembered 
the beggary from which ſhe was reheved—how could 
ſhe believe herſelf the beloved child of one of the firſt, 
as well as beſt of women—of her kind * and 
benefactorꝰ? EN | 

But in the meanwhile her friend, her javeniſa com- 
panion, was humbled to the earth before her; the wo- 
man, whom, though ſhe had been cruelly abandoned by, 
her, ſhe had conſidered as her mother, was in a dying 
ſtate, yet kneeling, weeping, and begging pardon ; 


ſhe looked at Lady Denningcourt ; all the foul of ma- 
* A5 ternal 


— 
— 
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ternal tenderneſs was in her eyes—all the energy of 
fond affection in her embrace: Les, Roſa, I com- 
prehend the intereſting expreſſion of your eye- you 
are mine — Wallace Buhanun, him in whoſe praiſe I | 
| have delighted to hear you eloquent, he is your fa- 
ther; compoſe yourſelf— we will have no ſecrets!” 
„That you are mine, Roſa, I need no proof, 
faid the General; „your reſemblance to this your 
noble mother, and the ſound of your voice, ſo familiar 
and ſo precious to my aural faculties, firſt attracted, 
and then rivetted my regard; yes, I know, I feel you 
are mine; but if we are to pardon this poor wretch, 
whom perfectly remember, let us do it like our- 
ſelves; — you ſee her ſituation,” 

Lady Denningcourt had ſeen her child—ſcen the 
dear and natural teſemblance of her Wallace account- 
ed for, and ſhe ſaw nothing elſe ; but Mrs. Garnet 
was now lifted up, and ſeated on an arm-chair, with 
| her head reſting on Mrs. Croak's boſom. 

] cannot help thinking this is all an agreeable 
viſion,” cried Lady Gauntlet ;—and though it was 
very ſeldom that lady was miſtaken, yet it did happen 
zuſt now; for there was neither enchantment, nor (any 
more than in the General's ſtory ) any thing unprece- 
dented in the myſtery Mrs. Moggy M. Laurin ſtepped 
| forward, with great ſolemnity, to elucidate, 
It will be ſeen, on recurring to the third chapter 


| 14 of this nn of this famous ſtory, that Mrs. 
Moggy 


\ 
| 
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Med M Laurin hinted to the nurſe who ra 
Elinor's child to meet her at the milk-houſe, that the 


mother of her” charge had mickle filler; that ten 
golden guineas confirmed the aſſertion, and that Mrs. 


Moggy M*Laurinexplained the merke under the bairw' 8 
herte, to be of her ain doing with gunpooder. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins were DE both «4 : 


them fond of liquor, and when things, as the poor 
penitent now confeſſed, were going to rack and ruin, 
then it was that ſhe ſtudied the proceſs of marking 
with gunpowder. But though ſhe ſucceeded tolerably 
in the A B, ſhe was obliged to make a ſplaſh, as if the 
qutlines of the coronet had run together, for that was 


a ſort of mark it was not ſo eaſy to imitate ; though | 


the fraud was ſucceſsful—though ſhe ſubſtituted her 
oven child for the neglected infant whoſe . mither had 
ſae mickle filler,” without ſufpicion—and though ſhe 


law it dreſſed and educated like a gentle woman, ſne 


never knew a moment's peace after parting with her 


own child; her unfortunate propenſity to drinking in- 


creaſed ; her huſband, the confidant of her iniquity, 


was idle; inftead of feeling compaſſion for the child 


they were ſo deeply injuring, every word ſhe learned 
to ſpeak, even her little wants, reproached and pro- 
voked them—and it was not merely ſtarving, but ill 
uſage ſhe ſuffered, till Providence. threw her on the 
charity of her own father. 

Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin declared that et wes the 


haundee woork of the Lorde thaut put et entull her 
| | hede 


4 


| 0 4 
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| hede tull tauk abooten Meſs Roſa, tull the gude weef, 

Maiſtreſs Broon, wha teld her aw aboot a merke of a 

croon and twa letters, aun, when ſhe luked at et her- 

ſel, aun foond her ain merke, efter hauving allood the 

merke on the tother laſſie - gude Lorde ! ſhe were leek 

tull dee, an culd nae reſte neet nore day, tull ſhe 
ganged tull the ſooth tull Doctor Croak, wha ganged 


alang we her tull ain Maittreſs Garnet, who, _ 


bodie, was unco ſeek. . 

" The truth was, Mrs. Garnet had nin ſo many 
journies to Penry, under pretence of conſulting the 
Doctor on her illneſs, but in fact to appeaſe her con- 
ſcience by a diſcovery of her guilt, that he ſuſpected 
the truth before Mrs. Moggy M*Laurin appeared ; 
and as his daughter-in-law had teſtified an inſuperable 
diſlike to him, at the ſame time ſhe was conferring, alt 
_ ſorts of benefits on his brother, he, who knew no joy 


equal to revenge, was as eager to Convince her ſhe was 


the daughter of a beggar, as he had before been bhum- 
ble to Roſa. 

Mrs. Garnet made an unreſerved een n and, as 
the leaſt atonement for her guilt, readily agreed to ac- 
company Mrs. Moggy M Laurin and her daughter, 
of whom ſhe grew doatingly fond, to Cumberland ;— 
and thus ends the hiſtory of the Beggar—for the ac- 


— 
4 


knowledged daughter of ſo rich a father and mother, b 


and the aſfianced bride of an Earl, can no longer be con- 


ſidered in that light. It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay, that a 


double union ſoon took place at Deworts; the ſame 
hour 


6 
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| Hour that gave the lovely daughter of General Buha- 
nun to the enraptured Earl of Es witneſſed the 
re-union of her parents. - 

The- clothes, equipage, company, ts 
and all the long et ceteras of ſplendid marriages, would 
very decently add another chapter to this Runs if it - 
were not already too long. 

The young lady readers are therefore at liberty to 
deck the fair bride in what clothes and jewels they * 
pleaſe ; they may give to the Earl all the raptures the 
moſt warm imagination can fancy ; they may excite 
the admiration of one part of the world, and the envy 
of the other, to any exceſs ; they may feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, viſit the ſick, relieve the priſoner m 
a manner more feeling and generous. than ever was 
done before; and be certain they cannot. oyerrate the 
magnificence, the tenderneſs, the popularity, or the 
charity of the Earl and Counteſs of. Gauntlet z—but 
having left theſe important articles to the fancy of the 
young reader, the author concludes her hiſtory by a 
brief diſpoſal of the other conſpicuous characters. 

Mrs. Croak, the fofter-ſiſter of the heroine, ftill 
poſſeſſes her warm affection; and after having feen 
the remains of her mother, who died at Delworth, N 
decently interred, the returned to her own farm, with q 
more riches than her huſband or herſelf defired, and- 
far more happy than ſhe. could have been at * 


though married to its heir. | 
Lady 
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Liny Denningcourt did know Wallace Buhanun ; 
her laſt at, previous to her re-union with him, was 
an unreſerved renunciation of all the property ſhe poſ- 
ſeſled from the deceaſed Earl of Denningcourt in 
favour of his ſon, not even | excepting the ar 
- houle. 

The Earl of 1 marriage had taken 
place before this acquiſition of fortune; and as he im- 
mediately ſet off with his bride on a tour to Italy, it 
was never ſuſpected about Denningcourt that the 
beautiful young Counteſs was the former miſtreſs at 
the caſtle; and it is, we hope, needleſs to add, that a 
conſtant harmony ſubſiſted between the two neigh- 
bouring Earls and their families. | 

Admiral Herbert died the following year, full of 
years, peace, and honour, in the arms.of his grandſon 
and heir. Captain Seagrove, from the hour of his 
demiſe, became part of the Dowager Lady Gauntlet's 
eſtabliſhment, who, though poſſeſſor of the Grange 
during her life, and a conſtant ſummer viſiter at her 
ſon's and Lady Elinor Buhanun's, fixed her home at 
Bath, on account of ſome ſpaſms in her ſtomach, for 
which the waters were preſcribed ; and there meeting 
Mrs. Harley, ſhe was ſo pleaſed with her lady-like 
manners and true goodneſs of heart, that an invita- 

tion, which, coming from the noble Magdalena, muſt 
have been made with dignified ſincerity, was accepted 
by that worthy woman :—ſhe ſtill lives with the 
Dowager 


2 „. 
| | 
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. Counteſs of Gauntlet, and has every year 
the pleaſure to witneſs with her the felicity of her be- 
loved pupil not, however, without feeling an equal 
intereſt in the more bumble * of Mrs. J. 
Crdak. 

Giyeral Buhanun purchaſed the fine eſtate of Calite 
Lowder, of the Earl of that name, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lady Hopely ; and as he, with his amiable 
Elinor, made their native country their home, there 
really did appear no end of Betty's ſufferens ; for, 


beſides that John Brown never ſo entirely diſmount= \, 


ed from the high ropes as to forget how fick his yel- 
low face made ſome folks, ſhe was either obliged to live 
in that devilditch place Skutlun, or never have an ouſe 
of her own; for John proteſted, that as God left him 
when he left his maſter, with whom he was always 
ſafe and happy, he never no, never would be parted | 
from him again, 
The General's eyes filled with the ſoft rheum ; hs 
made John Brown his ſteward; and as there was an- 
nexed to this important office a pretty genteel ouſe, 
not among the 7:f7aff, between ſettling of faſhions, . 
diſplaying her knowledge of high life and viſiting, 
Mrs. Brown contrives to exift with a tolerable degree 
of comfort; for though an extraogdinary glaſs of ale 
does ſometimes bring up former ſufferens, as John is a 
poor ingnorant man, ſhe don't mind it no more nor 
nothen. 5 N f : „ 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Buhanun grew again into importance after 
her daughter became a Counteſs ; Mr, Frazer reſumed 
his former ſervility, and might have yet been a great 
gainer by his adventure in matrimony, had he not un- 
fortunately been honoured with the title of father; by 
the one dirty female domeſiic he had kept at Caſtile 


Gowrand. 
Mrs. Buhanun laughed at the affair; divorced her 


huſband, and now lives at Cattle Gowrand with her 
beautiful Jefly, wiſer, and of courſe more — 
than ever. 

Emma Buhanun, whom Roſa ſent for to Dan 
recovered her health; and being introduced to the 
Athelane family, the Aa ent and deſperation 
. of the deſpairing Angus was ſo territic, that within a 
few months, he, to the great annoyance of all the 
young ladies of his own clan, made a Buhanun the 
future Ducheſs of Athelane, with the full approbation 
of that reſpectable nobleman, the Duke his uncle, 
with whom they now reſide. 
Doctor Cameron is ftill the nobleſt work of God, 
* an honeſt man, and he is alſo the moſt eſteemed 
character of the world, a rich one. 

Mr. Steward has an appointment in the FAG of 
conſiderable profit, beſ des his paternal inheritance. 

Mrs. Moggy is returned to her ain wee hooſe, tull 
tele aw her frinds the muckle ſarvice ſhe did the clan 


of Athelane, 


Lord 


9 


| 
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$ Lord Lowder had every | poſtible Aiſpoſitin to di- 
vorce his wife, but the Lady had only been convicted 
of one ſauæ pas, whereas ſhe could recriminate many 
on his Lordſhip ; fo the handſome Sir Jacob, - after: 
lofing all his bets, eſcaped to his mother, without 
; being quite done up by heavy damages for crim. c 
ſo much wiſer and better for his experience, that he 
totally diſcarded the Reverend Mr. Jolter, and mar- 
ried the ſixth pretty daughter of the Rector of his own 


pariſh, by whom he has a large family of fine chil-+ 


dren ; while the Counteſs ſpends the income her” 
Lord cannot help allowing her, on whatever pretty 
fellow happens to ſtrike her fancy ;—it is true, that by | 
theſe indulgences ſhe has now loſt her beauty, her 
voice, and her health ; but ſhe will live all thedays of 
her ſhort life, notwithſtanding . ie can. | 
The once beautiful Counteſs of Gauntlet, the Who 
ſo lately was adored by the men, and hated by the; 
omen, could not ſupport exiſtence in an obſcure part 
of Switzerland without the aid of ſtrong cordials, 
which, from renovaters of her low ſpirits, became, by 
exceſſive uſe, ſirong rapid poiſon ;. ſhe died unla- 
mented even by her own family. 
The ci-devont Earl, with his daughters and a 
ter · in- aw, live abroad together on a handſome you 
fion from the Earl, his injured nephew. 2 
If any thing could put a young Mayor of the Guards 
out of countenance, Major Montreville muſt have 
| 5 hluſhed 


* 
* 


1 


DD 
bluſhed at the family anecdotes in public circulation; 
but as that is a thing totally out of nature, the Major 
may be heard of as a prodigious daſher at moſt of the 
gambling-houſes and brothels about town. | 


Mrs. Woudbe has, by dint of hef own ne 


and her huſband's credulity, got over the debts and 
the jewels, and threatens the town with a maſquerade- 
ball, which will out-do all her former out-doings ; 


but as the is at this time deeply enamoured of a young 


actpr, as vain and ridiculous as herſelf, it is expected 

Mg, Woudbe muſt at laft be reduced to the neceſſity 

of turning his wife ſhiſtleſs out of doors. 854 
Sir Solomon Muſhroom dying inteſtate, and Mrs. 


Dorothy Wright having, by her premature viſit, 


proved the illegitimacy of the two heireſſes, Lady 
Muſhroom would Hhave taken quiet poſſeſſion of his 
fortune, with the thirds of which ſhe would have been 
content; but the iraſcible Dolly got a caveat entered 
againſt the letters of adminiſtration, and by dint of 
labour and perſeverance, at length diſcovered the-next 
of kin to the late Solomon, in a cellar at St. Giles's. 
Mr. Lemuel Supple undertook to ſee theſe poor 
people righted ; and accordingly, after diſputing the 
legality of Lady Muſhroom's unconſummated mar- 
riage; after moving it from court to court, making 
giants, and then deſtroying them, he threw the whole 
buſineſs into Chancery, and the probability is, that 
Muſhroom-Place will, at ſome future period, be 
again ſold under a decree of that court to pay coſts. 
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Lady Muſhroom had, however, wiſely RET care- 


. of as many valuable trifles as, when fold, added ſuch 


comfort to her income, that having alſo the wiſdom to 


+ retire to her houſe at Penry, enabled her to ſupport? 


her new rank in that village; and as the is known to 


be acquainted with three Counteſſes, and Honourables £2 


innumerable, nothing can be more the thing than her 


' Ladyſhip at Pemy. 


Dr. Croak's practice falling ca off, as his chronic 


Fo diſeaſes increaſed, Madam Bawſky began to think of 


her- -conſcience ; and having conſulted her friend Mary 
the Buxom on the buſineſs, it was agreed, nem. con. 
that though it might be very pleaſant to manage a 
country apotkecary's houſe, heat his old mother, and 
baniſh all his relations, while he could keep a car- 
riage, and pay and receive viſits from the quality of 
Penry ; yet that to live with a þoor gouty old fellow, 
who could do neither one nor the other, was more 
ſuitable to an old garden woman, than a perſon f 
Mrs. Bawſky's refined ideas; — ſhe accordingly made 
certain propoſitions to her huſband, which being re- 
jected, ſhe accepted the invitation of her friend to live 
with her; and thoſe amiable women, Mrs. Waltring- 
ham and Madam Bawſky, are united by ſuch a con- 
geniality of ſoul, that to this hour they are laughed at, 
deſpiſed, and viſited by all the quality of Penry ; while 
the poor Doctor, glad now to recognize his relations, 
is boarded by his ſon with his good fiſter-in-law, _ 
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whoſe philanthropy, happily for him, is unconquer- 
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Madam La Croix is ſtill in vaſt requeſt among the 


higher orders of people who deal with French milli- - 


ners, and ſometimes carries a young .friend to 


' Aaron Horſemagog's country villa, where that 


bleman, in ſpite of debility and grey hairs, continues 


to be as amuſing as ever. . 
FINIS. ; 


